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NECESSITY AND LIBERTY: AN HISTORICAL 
NOTE ON ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


I 


HE efforts which philosophers make to think out their 

ideas are remembered very often for their prizes and 
not for their lessons. And so a William of Ockham is remem- 
bered as a nominalist, a Duns Scotus as something of a 
Platonist, a St. Thomas Aquinas as an Aristotelian. Even 
supposing that these memories are correct, which is to be 
doubted, they are somewhat faded. Those who can still 
recall them sometimes do not remember the world in which 
they were living realities, strenuously contested and strenu- 
ously defended, full of historical traditions and therefore 
rich in philosophical experience. The record, no doubt, 
survives, but the din of battle is no longer audible. The 
very meaning of victory or defeat, which might have given 
us some understanding of what the battle was about, and 
therefore some understanding also of the significance of 
_ what survived it, lives on merely as an unsubstantial ghost 
guarding the ruins of history. 

Yet, unless the experience in philosophical thinking, 
which began with the intellectual turmoil of the thirteenth 
century and which persists as a sort of passive inheritance 
among us to the present day, live again to reveal its unity 
and its meaning, those who are its disciples may be the 
victims of battles fought long ago, able neither to enjoy the 
fruits of victory nor to escape the calamities of defeat. 

It is from the standpoint of this somewhat somber view 
of history that I should like to consider some features of 
the Thomistic doctrine of liberty. This doctrine was, if I 
have understood it correctly, a decisive victory in an equally 
decisive conflict; whereas some other doctrines of liberty, 
born in or from the same conflict were either compromises 
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or outright defeats. The point requires to be understood. 
It would be a little too simple to suppose that the various 
philosophical attitudes of thinkers at the end of the thir- 
teenth century were conceived in the spirit of arbitrary 
decision and in willful opposition to one another. It would 
be no less simple to suppose that there was little philosoph- 
ical significance to be found in the fact that these thinkers 
disagreed with one another not only as philosophers but 
also as interpreters of Greek and Arabian philosophy. It 
is contrary to the nature of philosophy itself to treat its 
historical embodiments and vicissitudes as devoid of philo- 
sophical significance; but it is just as contrary to the nature 
of philosophy, whose roots are deep within the historical 
life of man, not to look within the various philosophical 
traditions such as we have them today for marks of those 
historical battles which were fought long ago but which, 
because they were also philosophical battles, live today as 
philosophy though they have disappeared as history. 

The problem of liberty has many historical frontiers. We 
cannot, properly speaking, understand the various concep- 
tions of liberty, whether in God or in man, that are still 
living doctrines among us unless we make some effort to 
recapture the historical situation within which these vary- 
ing and mutually conflicting conceptions of the nature of 
liberty were once philosophical realities. From this point 
of view, we are called upon to make an effort to translate 
philosophical decisions into historical realities. Hence, as 
concerns the problem of liberty, do we recognize the his- 
torical significance of the nominalism of an Ockham as 
being a defeat for Christian thought at the hands of Greek 
and Arabian Neoplatonism? Do we recognize that the 
dangerous balance between Hellenic necessitarianism and 
Christian creationism which a Henry of Ghent was trying 
to effect was an earlier stage of the same conflict—the 
conflict between an emanationist conception of the deduction 
and the structure of being and a creationist conception of 
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the origin of the universe?! More particularly, do we 
realize, speaking so often as we do of the Aristotelianism 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, that in the most fundamental philo- 
sophical issue which faced the thirteenth century, namely, 
the reception of the Greek and Arabian necessitarian view 
of the nature of reality, the physicism of Aristotle and 
Averroes was as much opposed to the doctrine of a free 
creation as was the emanationism of Plotinus or Avicenna ?? 
For the separation of the Platonic forms is, so to speak, a 
domestic issue between Plato and Plotinus, on the one hand, 
and Aristotle, on the other: it is an issue within the family 
of those who are disciples of an eternalistic view of being, 
who preach ultimately the immobility of all reality, whether 
that immobility be conceived as the sameness of static 
contemplation or the impure sameness of eternal return 
and repetition. 

But whatever value and function we place upon matter 
and change as the paradoxical and unworthy vehicle of 
eternity—admittedly a vehicle at a weakened moment in the 
interior organization of the eternal All—we cross a decisive 
frontier when we utter the following words: creatio non 
dicit constitutionem rei compositae ex principiis praeexis- 
tentibus, sed compositum sic dicitur creari quod simul cum 
omnibus suis principiis in esse producitur.2 Now individu- 
ality and autonomy confront and reorient the ancient neces- 
sitarianism of eternal being. Now the principles of being 
limit and specify its existence, they do not sacrifice existence 
to the reign of intelligibility within it. Now God does not 
possess the identity of self-thinking thought in order to give 

1This point has been raised with the necessary explicitness in the 
work of Jean Paulus, Henri de Gand, essai sur les tendances de sa 
métaphysique (Paris: J. Vrin, 1938), pp. 103-135. For the compara- 
tive relations of Henry of Ghent and William of Ockham to Neo- 
platonism, cf. op. cit., pp. 322-326, 376-394, and passim. 

2 Cf. Aimé Forest, La Structure métaphysique du concret selon saint 
Thomas d’Aquin (Paris: J. Vrin, 1931), pp. 46-71; Jean Paulus, op. cit., 
pp. 105, 123-125; A. C. Pegis, St. Thomas and the Greeks (Milwaukee: 


Marquette University Press, 1939). 
® Sum. Theol., I, q. XLV, a. 2, ad 2. 
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a functional unity to the hierarchical organization of an 
eternal universe, for now His identity is free to be autono- 
mous self-possession. Now, and only now, necessity and 
liberty are compossible, for now necessity is directed 
towards existence and not towards the intelligible organi- 
zation and stability of eternal essences and eternal species. 
In the world, in fact, in which creation is at the origin of the 
universe, the idea of liberty is born. ; 
This is not the only frontier, but it is the most important 
frontier, of the Thomistic doctrine of liberty. The more we 
look at this doctrine, however, in relation to what it has 
suppressed in Hellenism, the more we are driven to ask 
what it means. When St. Thomas contrasts the necessary 
procession of things from God with their origin through 
creation, he gives the impression that the former is the 
emanationist doctrine of an Avicenna while the latter is an 
expression of the free and immediate causality of God over 
all things. The following texts will illustrate the points of 
opposition: 


Quicumque autem quaedam eorum quae potest facere facit et 
quaedam non facit, agit per electionem voluntatis et non per 
necessitatem naturae.* 

Quad autem ex uno non fiat nisi unum, non oportet nisi 
quando agens ad unum effectum determinatur. Non oportet 
igitur dicere quod, quia Deus est unus et omnino simplex, ex 
ipso multitudo provenire non posset nisi mediantibus aliqui- 
bus ab ejus simplicitate deficientibus. .. . Excluditur autem 
ex praedictis opinio Avicennae, qui dicit quod Deus, intel- 
ligens se, producit unam intelligentiam primam, in qua jam 
est potentia et actus; quae, in quantum intelligit Deum pro- 
ducit intelligentiam secundam; in quantum vero intelligit se 
secundum quod est in actu, producit animam orbis; in quan- 
tum vero intelligit se secundum quod est in potentia, producit 
substantiam orbis primi; et sic inde procedens, diversitatem 
rerum instituet per causas secundas.5 

Et ideo quia creatio rerum, quamvis sit operatio essentiae 
ejus, non tamen in quantum solum est essentia, sed etiam in 
quantum est sapientia et voluntas, ideo sequitur conditionem 
scientiae et voluntatis; et quia voluntas libera est, ideo 


*Contra Gentiles, II, cap. 23. 
5 Ibid. 
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dicitur Deus ex libertate voluntatis res facere, et non ex 
necessitate naturae.® 

Cum igitur Deus sit per essentiam suam intelligens, ut 
supra probatum est, oportet quod similitudo effectus sui sit 
in eo per modum intelligibilem. Igitur per intellectum agit. 
Intellectus autem non agit aliquem effectum nisi mediante 
voluntate, cujus objectum est bonum intellectum quod movet 
agentem ut finis. Deus igitur per voluntatem agit, non per 
necessitate naturae.’ 








Necessity, determinateness, mediateness versus liberty, 
intelligence, immediateness: such is the opposition between 
Avicennian emanationism and Thomistic creationism. 
Because God contains all things in His intellect, He produces 
by His will, not through a necessity of nature. Further- 
more, such a production is, we are told, a free creation. 


II 


The issue which is here concluded, however, is much too 
important and, as a matter of history, it was much too 
infrequently concluded in this way, to be treated easily. 
The Thomistic simplicities are often very complex, and the 
ease of the Thomistic decisions sometimes conceals, by the 
very innocence of ease, unsuspected depths. Not all thinkers 
have found it so easy to reject Avicenna on this point; nor 
have they all been pleased with St. Thomas’ way of defend- 
ing contingency and liberty in the face of necessitarianism. 
For the sake of sharpening the point under discussion, there- 
fore, let us look at the uncomplimentary way in which 
William of Ockham can judge the results achieved by St. 
Thomas Aquinas in the presence of Arabian necessitarian- 
ism. This opposition between necessity and liberty which 
St. Thomas Aquinas expounds with complete confidence— 
is it, after all, so simple? St. Thomas thinks that he has 
proved the doctrine of a free creation and that he has 
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6 In I Sent., d. XLIITI, q. 2, a. 1, ad 2. 
7 Contra Gentiles, II, cap. 28. Cp. op. cit., I, cap. 44-45.—For a 
summary of the contrast contained in these texts, cf. A. C. Pegis, 
op. cit., pp. 50-65. 
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thereby eliminated the errors of emanationism. Now, 
according to Ockham, he has done nothing of the kind. 

In the De Potentia, q. III, a. 15, St. Thomas Aquinas uses 
four principal arguments to discuss the question uwtruwm res 
processerint a Deo per necessitatem naturae vel per arbit- 
rium voluntatis. These four arguments are the object of 
Ockham’s critique. What St. Thomas intends to prove by 
means of them can be seen very clearly from the first and 
the last sentences of the body of this article: 

Respondeo dicendum quod absque omni dubio tenendum est 

quod Deus ex libero arbitrio suae voluntatis creaturas in esse 

produxit nulla naturali necessitate. . . . Necessarium igitur 

est dicere omnem creaturam a Deo processisse per volunta- 

tem, et non per necessitatem naturae. 
St. Thomas is not only opposing necessitarianism in such 
statements; he is also proceeding as though there is in his 
mind a certain equivalence between the expressions ex libero 
arbitrio suae voluntatis and per voluntatem. Now it is the 
point of Ockham’s critique of such a conclusion that this 
equivalence is, not at all a conclusion, but a point to be 
proved. Therein lies, in fact, the whole contest with 
Hellenism. 

It will help our understanding of Ockham’s argument if 
we have before us his summary of the four Thomistic argu- 
ments. It was made on the occasion of answering the 
question utrum Deus possit facere aliqua quae non fecit nec 
faciet: 

Circa istam quaestionem primo supponendum est quod Deus 
est causa effectiva rerum. Secundo inquirendum est an 
ratione naturali possit probari Deum esse causam effectivam 
liberam et non naturalem. Tertio an hoc sit secundum veri- 
tatem fidei tenendum. Quarto ex hiis dicendum est ad 
quaestionem. 

Circa primum dicunt aliqui quod sic, et nituntur aliqui 
probare quod Deus sit causa libera. Primo sic. Universum 
habet aliquem finem, sed in illum finem <non> ordinatur 
primo a natura, quia natura non intendit aliquid nisi quan- 
tum dirigitur a cognoscente. Ergo in illum finem ordinatur 


per voluntatem, et non nisi per voluntatem divinam. Ergo 
Deus per voluntatem ordinat totum universum in finem suum, 
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et per consequens producit creaturas. Secundo sic. Natura 
est determinata ad unum, et ideo natura semper facit sibi 
aequale nisi sit propter defectum virtutis activae vel recep- 
tivae sive passivae; sed potestas divina non est defectiva cum 
sit infinita; ergo naturaliter non producit nisi unum sibi 
aequale. Tertio sic. Cum omne agens agat sibi simile, aliquo 
modo oportet quod effectus in sua causa aliqualiter prae- 
existat. Sed omne illud quod est in aliquo est in ipso per 
modum eius. Sed Deus est intellectus. Ergo creaturae prae- 
existunt in ipso intellectu. Sed quod est in intellectu non 
producitur nisi mediante voluntate. Ergo creaturae proce- 
dunt a Deo per voluntatem. Quarto sic. Secundum Philo- 
sophum, iiii Metha., duplex est actio. Quaedam consistit in 
ipso agente et est perfectio et actio agentis, ut intelligere, 
velle et huiusmodi; quaedam quae progreditur ab agente in 
passum extrinsecum, et est perfectio et actio patientis, sicut 
calere, movere et huiusmodi. Sed actio Dei non potest intel- 
ligi ad modum secundae actionis, eo quod cum sua actio sit 
sua essentia non egreditur extra ipsum. Ergo oportet quod 
intelligatur ad modum primae actionis quae non est nisi in 
intelligente et volente. Ergo quicquid Deus agit extra se per 
hoc agit quod intelligit et vult. Ergo necessarium est dicere 
omnem creaturam a Deo processisse per voluntatem non per 
necessitatem naturae.® 


Now, continues Ockham, these arguments are not con- 
clusive. They prove only that God produces all creatures 
through His will considered as the principle of operation. 
But it is not proved that every being acting through the 
will as through a principle of operation acts contingently 
and not naturally. Hence this Thomistic argumentation 
does not prove that God does not produce creatures through 
a necessity of nature. The confirmation of this point lies 
in the fact that according to St. Thomas Aquinas the will 


8 William of Ockham, In I Sent., d. XLIII, q. 1, B; ed. Lyons, 1495, 
fol. 266 rb—266 va. (All the references to Ockham will be from this 
edition of the commentary.)—The insertion of non is evidently re- 
quired by the text of St. Thomas being summarized. Cf. especially, 
“natura enim... non potest sibi praestituere finem, nec se in finem 
movere aut ordinare aut dirigere. . . . Semper autem quod est per 
aliud est posterius eo quod est per se. Unde oportet quod primum 
ordinans in finem hoc faciat per voluntatem; et ita Deus per volun- 
tatem creaturas in esse produxit, non per naturam” (St. Thomas 
Aquinas, De Potentia, q. III, a. 15). I have also changed ordinantur 
to ordinatur. 
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has a twofold manner of acting, namely, naturally and 
freely, and just as it wills the end necessarily and naturally, 
so it wills the means to the end contingently and freely. 
And so St. Thomas says elsewhere that a natural mode of 
action is common to an agent that acts with knowledge as 
well as to an agent that acts without knowledge. On this 
basis, from the fact that God acts through His will it is not 
permissible to infer that He does not act through a necessity 
of nature. This is not all. The philosophers had supposed 
that the first cause was acting through intellect and will 
and yet they held that it was acting through a necessity of 
nature. Hence to prove that God produces creatures 
through the will is not to prove that He does not produce 
them through a necessity of nature: ergo probare quod 
Deus producit creaturas per voluntatem non est probare 
quod non producit de necessitate naturae. And there is still 
more. According to St. Thomas Aquinas, God “produces” 
the Holy Ghost through the will, and yet naturally and 
necessarily. Hence, that God should produce through the 
will and yet should produce through a necessity of nature 
are not mutually exclusive: 


Sed istae rationes non concludunt, sicut patet intuenti. Nihil 
probant enim nisi quod Deus per voluntatem producit omnes 
creaturas tanquam per principium agendi. Sed non est 
probatum quod omne agens per voluntatem tanquam per 
principium agendi contingenter agit et non naturaliter. Ergo 
per istam rationem non est probatum quod Deus non producit 
creaturas per necessitatem naturae. Confirmatur, quia 
secundum istos voluntas habet duplicem modum agendi, sci- 
licet naturaliter et libere, sicut necessario et naturaliter vult 
finem et contingenter et libere vult ea quae sunt ad finem. 
Unde secundum istum, alibi, modus agendi naturalis est com- 
munis agenti per cognitionem et agenti sine cognitione. Ergo 
ista consequentia non valet secundum istos: Deus producit 
per voluntatem ergo non producit de necessitate naturae. Hoc 
etiam patet quia de intentione philosophorum fuit quod prima 
causa ageret per intellectum et voluntatem et tamen per 
necessitatem naturae. Ergo probare quod Deus producit 
creaturas per voluntatem non est probare quod non producit 
de necessitate naturae. Praeterea, secundum istum, Deus 
per voluntatem producit Spiritum Sanctum, et tamen natu- 
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raliter et necessario. Ergo eodem modo stat simul quod Deus 
producat per voluntatem et tamen de necessitate naturae.® 

The main point of Ockham’s critique, both on an histor- 
ical and on a philosophical level is thus clear, and indeed it 
will be reenforced by the replies to the first and third 
Thomistic arguments. The first argument, in fact, does not 
hold. For even supposing that the will alone ordained an 
end for itself and that the end of the universe has been 
ordained by the will, from this it does not follow that that 
end has been ordained contingently and not necessarily; 
since it is still a fact that the will produces some things 
necessarily. Now to this it might be replied that, although 
the will wills the end necessarily, nevertheless it wills what 
is ordained to the end contingently; and hence since crea- 
tures are ordained to the end, the divine will wills them 
contingently and consequently produces them contingently. 
But this reply is not sufficient. For it has not been proved 
adequately that the divine will wills what is ordained to the 
end contingently. And precisely, it is this point which is in 
special need of proof: 


Ex istis patet quod prima ratio non valet quia quamvis 
concedatur quod sola voluntas praestituat sibi finem, et finis 
universi est praestitutus a voluntate, ex hoc tamen non 
sequitur evidenter quod ille finis sit contingenter praesti- 
tutus et non necessario, cum voluntas necessario aliqua faciat. 
Et si dicatur quod quamvis voluntas necessario velit finem, 
tamen contingenter vult illud quod est ad finem, et ita, cum 
omnes creaturae sunt ad finem, voluntas divina contingenter 
vult eas et per consequens contingenter producit eas, hoc non 
sufficit, quia non est probatum sufficienter quod voluntas 
divina contingenter velit ea quae sunt ad finem, et tamen hoc 
oportet probare specialiter.’® 


The main issue that Ockham is raising is stated again 
in the reply to the third Thomistic argument. All that 


argument proves is that God produces creatures through 
His intellect and will; but from this it cannot be inferred 


®In I Sent., d. XLIII, q. 1, C; fol. 266 va.—Cf. infra, n. 36. 
10In I Sent., ibid.; fol. 266 va. 
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that He does not produce them through a necessity of 
nature: 


Similiter tertium non valet quia si aliquid probat praecise 
probat quod Deus producit creaturas per intellectum et 
voluntatem. Sed ex hoc non sequitur evidenter quod non 
producit eas per necessitatem naturae." 
To the question, therefore, is God a natural agent or a free 
agent? the Thomistic answer is, in the eyes of Ockham, 
insufficient. For him the question is not whether God acts 
through intellect and will, the question is rather whether 
He acts freely. To say the one, i.e., that He acts through 
intellect and will, is not to affirm the other, i.e., that He 
acts freely. Furthermore (this is a new argument), when 
the intellect passes judgment on something, the will wills 
that thing necessarily. Again, therefore, to say that a being 
acts through intellect and will is not to say that he acts 
freely. And there is the final argument that we find Aristotle 
holding that God produces through intellect and will, and 
yet that He produces necessarily and not freely: 


Contra: quaestio non quaerit utrum Deus agit per intellectum 
et voluntatem, sed utrum libere. Sed hoc non est idem 
quaerere. Nam per eundem doctorem voluntas divina et 
nostra vult naturaliter Deum. Et similiter, quando aliquid 
judicatur ab intellectu voluntas vult illud necessario; ergo, 
non est idem quaerere unum et aliud. Item, philosophus tenet 
quod producit per intellectum et voluntatem, et tamen neces- 
sario et non libere.!? 

Before coming to his conclusion, Ockham stops to con- 
sider the position of Duns Scotus. While this position is 
not our present concern, yet Ockham’s dissatisfaction with 
it reveals still more clearly the Neoplatonic occupation of 
his thinking. St. Thomas Aquinas had thought to find 
within the nature of God an explanation of why God can 
act freely ad extra. In the eyes of Ockham the position of 
St. Thomas failed because it had not explained how the 
divine will was free. Scotus, as reported by Ockham, takes 


1 Op. cit., ibid., E; fol. 266 vb. 
12 In II Sent., q. 5, C; fol. 283 rb. 
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another road and begins with the fact of contingency itself. 
Since there are second causes which act contingently, and 
since these causes can be causes only insofar as they are 
moved by the first cause, it follows that God acts contin- 
gently and freely: 


Aliter probant aliqui eandem conclusionem sic. Aliquid cau- 
satur contingenter. Ergo prima causa contingenter causat. 
Consequentia probatur quia quaelibet causa secunda causat 
inquantum movetur a prima. Ergo si prima necessario 
movet, quaelibet alia necessario causat. Ergo si aliqua causa 
secunda contingenter causat vel movet, prima contingenter 
movebit quia non causat causa secunda nisi in virtute primae 
inquantum movetur ab ea.!® 

Ideo aliter probat Johannes istam conclusionem. Quia cum 
causa secunda agat contingenter et non nisi virtute primae 
causae, sequitur quod prima causa agit contingenter et 
libere.** 


For Ockham these arguments fail, and they fail because 
they do not meet successfully the point raised by the phi- 
losophers. It cannot be evidently proved, says Ockham, that 
if something happens contingently therefore the first cause 
causes contingently. For to this the philosophers would 
reply that the contingency of the effect can be explained by 
the contingency of the activity of some creature, for 
example, the activity of a created will; and hence, since 
the activity of such a will is contingent, it follows that, 
however much other causes may act naturally, its partici- 
pation in the production of the effect will insure the 
contingency of the effect: 


Sed istae rationes contra philosophos contra quos adducuntur 
non concludunt. Prima non, quia ista consequentia: aliquid 
fit contingenter, ergo prima causa contingenter causat, non 
potest evidenter probari. Nam dicerent philosophi quod con- 
tingentia effectus dependet ex contingentia actionis alicuius 
creaturae, puta voluntatis creatae necessario requisitae, et 
ideo cum secundum eos voluntas creata necessario concurrat 
8 In I Sent., d. XLIII, q. 1, G; fol. 267 ra.—On the notion of con- 
tingency in Scotus, cf. Hermann Schwamm, Das géttliche Vorher- 
wissen bei Duns Scotus und seinen ersten Anhdngern (Innsbruck: 
Felizian Rauch, 1984), pp. 18-24, 50-55. 
14 In II Sent., q. 5, D; fol. 283 va. 
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ad multos effectus et ista simpliciter contingenter causat, 
quantumcunque aliae causae naturaliter causent, effectus erit 
contingenter productus.® 


Consequently, having failed with St. Thomas Aquinas to 
prove liberty in God by way of a consideration of the divine 
will itself, having then failed with Duns Scotus to prove 
liberty in God by way of justifying the existence of created 
contingency and liberty, Ockham sees only one conclusion 
left for himself: Ideo quod Deus sit causa libera respectu 
omnium tenendum est tanquam creditum, quia non potest 
demonstrari per aliquam rationem ad quam non responderet 
unus infidelis.1° It is an object of belief, therefore, that God 
is a free creator; and it is an object of belief because it 
cannot be defended by a demonstration to which an unbe- 
liever has not a reply. 

We have met Ockham’s unbeliever already. He is, in 
reality, a philosophical disciple of Neoplatonism, and he 
can make clear for us, under Ockham’s guidance, some 
decisive points in the organization of that doctrine of God 
which is an ever-present rival to the Christian doctrine of 
a free Creator. Let us stay a moment longer with Ockham’s 
unbeliever and ask whether according to the intention of 
the philosophers God is the cause of all things: utrum Deus 
sit causa omnium secundum intentionem philosophorum? 
The answer to this question resolves itself into two parts, 
of which the second is for our present purposes the more 
important: (a) it was the intention of Aristotle that God 
is the cause of all things, but (b) this is not a proof that 
God is a creator. 

The first point need not detain us very long at present. 
Ockham tries to show that the prime mover who is con- 
ceived in the twelfth book of the Metaphysics as a final 
cause is also an efficient cause. His argument is that the 
separate intelligences depend upon the prime mover or God 
not only as a final cause, which is admitted, but also as an 


18 In I Sent., d. XLIII, q. 1, H; fol. 267 rab.—Cp. In II Sent., q. 5, 
E; fol. 283 va. 


16 Jn II Sent., q. 5, E; fol. 283 va. 
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efficient cause. For, since they depend upon God as a final 
cause, it is necessary that they be produced by some being 
acting as an efficient cause, for the causality of the final 
cause consists simply in moving the efficient cause to act. 
Hence, the intelligences are produced, and this can be only 
by God: 


Contra, secundum eum licet intelligentiae non causantur a 
Deo effective, tamen dependent ab eo secundum philosophum. 
Quaero de ista dependentia. Aut dependent in genere causae 
efficientis aut finalis. Si primo modo, habetur propositum, 
quia respectu cujuscunque causae finalis est aliqua causa 
efficiens. Ergo si dependent a Deo tanquam a causa finali, 
oportet quod ab aliquo sint effective, quia causalitas causae 
finalis non est nisi movere efficiens ad causandum. Sed non 
possunt effici ab alio quam a Deo. Patet ergo etc.” 
But if it can thus be proved, or so Ockham thinks, that the 
Aristotelian God is the cause of all things, it cannot be 
proved for Ockham that God is a creator producing de novo. 
Thereby hangs an important consequence; or rather the 
very real ghost of an ancient alternative. 

To be able to prove that God is the immediate cause of all 
things out of nothing is to be able to prove that God is a 
contingent cause contingently creating things out of nothing. 
For, clearly, when an agent whose action cannot be impeded 
is related to many things with equal immediacy, its produc- 
tion of one thing and not of another indicates that it is 
acting freely and contingently. The only trouble is that this 
argument has already been found to be insufficient. An 
unbeliever, in fact, would reply to this that God is not imme- 
diately related to all things and consequently there is no 
choice involved in His production of things. The unbeliever 
might go on to show, in denying this immediacy of the 
divine action in relation to all things, that God first produces 
an intelligence necessarily, and through this intelligence 
He produces others, or even that the first intelligence pro- 
duces others. What appears, therefore, to be immediacy 
and choice and contingency is explained by the unbeliever 


17 In II Sent., q. 6, B; fol. 286 va. 
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as an eternal and necessary and graded hierarchy. If it 
were possible to prove through the natural reason that God 
produces immediately and out of nothing when He produces 
one thing and not another, we could then prove contingency 
in God. But there is the unbeliever to consider. After the 
manner of Avicenna, he explains the organization of the 
universe not as depending upon a divine choice, but rather 
as depending upon a mediated and necessary hierarchy 
proceeding from the necessary, and not at all contingent, 
action of God: 
Dico ergo secundum intentionem philosophi quod Deus est 
causa omnium. Et hoc potest probari per rationem praece- 
centem; sed non potest probari quod sit causa omnium de 
novo, quia tune posset probari quod esset causa contingens 
de novo contingenter creans, cujus oppositum est declaratum. 
Quia quando aliquod agens non impedible in sua actione 
aequaliter respicit plura, si producat unum et non aliud, 
hoc esset libere et contingenter; quare etc. Sed ista ratio 
non est demonstrativa uni infideli, quia diceret quod Deus 
non immediate et aequaliter respicit omnia producibilia, sed 
producit primam intelligentiam necessario, et mediante ea 
producit alia, vel quod ipsa prima intelligentia producit alias; 
et sic consequenter. Si ergo posset probari per rationem 
naturalem quod Deus producit de novo cum producit unum 
et non aliud, sequeretur quod posset probari contingentia in 
Deo.?® 
This conclusion applies to Aristotle himself. It was his 
intention that God is the immediate and total cause of all 
separate substances, and only the mediate cause of gener- 
able and corruptible substances. God produces the intel- 
ligences and the heavenly and incorruptible bodies, and He 
conserves them; and these in turn produce these lower 
generable substances. No doubt, the truth of the matter 
is that God is the immediate cause of every producible 
reality, acting as immediately in production as any second 
cause. But, as we have seen, the arguments did not convince 
an unbeliever. Hence, for Aristotle, God was not the imme- 
diate cause of generable things, for if Aristotle had known 
such a doctrine then it would have been necessary for the 
18 Tbid.; fol. 286 va. 
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natural reason to be capable of proving that God is the 
Creator of all generable realities. And to reach this con- 
clusion would mean that we could prove (as Ockham thinks 
we cannot) that there is contingency in God and that He 
produces things outside Himself with contingency : 


Intentio ergo philosophi est quod Deus est causa immediata 
et totalis omnium substantiarum separatarum, sed genera- 
bilium et corruptibilium (secundum eum) non est causa im- 
mediata nec totalis nec partialis, sed tantummodo mediata; 
quia scilicet causat intelligentias et corpora celestia et in- 
corruptibilia et conservat ea; et illa causant ista inferiora gen- 
erabilia. Et sic non est alio modo secundum philosophum 
causa istorum inferiorium quam respectu mali, quia causam 
mali causat et conservat; et sic non est proprie causa, quia 
remota. Quia si intelligentiae et corpora celestia possent 
conservari sine Deo, adhuc causarent secundum eum sicut 
nune faciunt. Secundum tamen veritatem est causa imme- 
diata cujuslibet rei factibilis totalis vel partialis, ita immediate 
concurrens sicut aliqua causa secunda, sicut supra dictum 
est. Causa autem quare philosophus dicit quod non est causa 
immediata generabilium et corruptibilium est quia tunc posset 
probari naturaliter quod esset causa de novo omnium in- 
feriorum. Et sic posset probari in eo contingentia et quod 
contingenter res ad extra produceret.’® 


III 


Evidently, Greek and Arabian necessitarianism looms 
very large upon the philosophical horizon of Ockham. This 
necessitarianism forces not only his decisions in relation to 
St. Thomas, but also his conception of what can or cannot 
be proved philosophically. I am not concerned here with 
why Ockham thought it necessary to make these and similar 
concessions to Greek and Arabian philosophy. I am looking 
at his thought rather from the standpoint of a later moment 
of equilibrium, once these concessions have been made. St. 
Thomas had thought that against the doctrine of emana- 
tionism he could show that the universe proceeded from 
God through intelligence and will and therefore freely. 
Consider : 


19 Tbid., C; fol. 286 vb—After Deus, in the first sentences, I have 
substituted est for the meaningless ut of the text. 
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Respondeo dicendum quod circa hoc quidam dupliciter erra- 
verunt. Quidam enim posuerunt Deum agere quasi ex neces- 
sitate naturae, ut sicut ex actione rerum naturalium non 
possunt alia provenire, nisi quae eveniunt, utpote ex semine 
hominis homo, ex semine olivae oliva, ita ex operatione divina 
non possint aliae res, vel alius ordo rerum effluere, nisi sicut 
nunc est. Sed supra ostendimus Deum non agere ex necessi- 
tate naturae, sed voluntatem ejus esse omnium rerum 
causam; neque etiam ipsam voluntatem naturaliter et ex 
necessitate determinari ad has res. Unde nullo modo iste 
cursus rerum sic ex necessitate a Deo provenit, quod alia 
provenire non possent.”° 
It is the italicized words which are a double source of diffi- 
culty to Ockham. Philosophers had said that God acts 
through intellect and will, and yet they had not said that 
He acts freely, nor had they ever removed from God’s 
presence this universe; and they had never freed God’s will 
from an eternal and necessary commitment to it. How to 
go, therefore, from will to liberty when the philosophers 
apparently had always gone from will to necessity? There 
is a further embarrassment. St. Thomas himself admits 
that the will as a nature acts necessarily. God loves Him- 
self necessarily; man loves beatitude necessarily. Whence 
arises liberty in such a necessity? And since St. Thomas 
admits the necessity of the divine will, exactly what gives 
him the right to proceed from necessity to liberty when the 
Greeks and the Arabs had proceeded from necessity to 
necessity—even unto the exhaustion of being? 

I am not raising this question because I think that there 
is not an evident answer to it in St. Thomas Aquinas; nor 
yet am I raising it because I think that that evident answer 
is not sufficient. On the contrary, the answer is both evident 
and sufficient. It is evident because, in the presence of 
necessitarianism, St. Thomas Aquinas has freed the notion 
of the divine necessity from its Greek and Arabian com- 
mitments, and he has done this by investing the divine 
nature with a perfection such that it was impossible to 
conceive it as being the source of these commitments. The 


20 Sum. Theol., I, q. XXV, a. 5.—Cp. op. cit., I, q. XIX a. 3. 
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answer is also sufficient, because, whereas the God of a 
Plotinus was a perfect being and even the essence of good- 
ness, it could not be said that He was an autonomous being 
and an independent being, for He could not maintain His 
essence as goodness unless the famous Homeric golden 
chain of the universe, down to the limiting formlessness 
of matter, shared as an eternal neighbour in His goodness.”! 
Here was goodness without autonomy and therefore good- 
ness without choice. Here was, not so much a necessary 
being, as a necessitated being. Necessity, as exemplified 
by the God of Plotinus, is exactly the necessity that St. 
Thomas had opposed when he opposed the doctrine that 
God acts through a necessity of nature. 

“It is necessary,” writes St. Thomas, “that any will have 
a certain end which it wills naturally and whose contrary 
it cannot will. For example, man wills beatitude naturally 
and necessarily, and it is impossible for him to will unhap- 
piness. But along with the fact that the will wills its own 
natural end necessarily, it also wills necessarily those things 
without which it cannot possess the end, if it knows this 
fact. These things are realities proportioned to the end. 
Thus, if I will life, I also will food. Those things, however, 
without which the end can be possessed, are not propor- 
tioned to it, and the will does not will them necessarily. 
Now the natural end of the divine will is God’s goodness 
which God cannot not will. But creatures are not propor- 
tioned to this end, as though without them the divine good- 
ness could not be made manifest; which manifestation is 
the purpose of creatures. For just as the divine goodness 
is made manifest through these realities that now exist 
and through the present order of things, so it can be made 
manifest through other creatures, ordered in another way. 
Therefore the divine will can, without violating the divine 


_ 71Qn the necessitated will of the Plotinian God, cf. Enneads, VI, 
8, and the analysis of Brother Cassian Patrick Gorman, “Liberty in 
the God of Plotinus” (The New Scholasticism, vol. XIV, no. 4, Oct., 
1940, pp. 379-405). 
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goodness, justice and wisdom, proceed to the production of 
other things than those that it actually produces. And it is 
here that those who erred were deceived. For they thought 
that the order of creatures was, as it were, proportioned 
to the divine goodness, as though that goodness could not 
be without this order of creatures.”?? To put the matter 
otherwise and with no possible room for misunderstanding: 
“Hence it is clear that from the love which God has for His 
own goodness it is not necessary for Him to will this or that 
concerning creatures. Nor is there any necessity in Him 
with respect to the whole totality of creatures, for the 
divine goodness is in itself perfect, even though no creature 
were to exist, for He has no need of our goods, as it is said 
in the fifteenth Psalm. For the divine goodness is not an 
end in the sense that it is achieved by means leading to it; 
it is rather an end in the sense that through it are made and 
are perfected those realities which are ordained to it”: 


Unde patet quod non est necessitas divinae voluntatis ex 
amore quem habet ad suam bonitatem, quod velit hoc vel illud 
circa creaturam; nec inest ei aliqua necessitas respectu totius 
creaturae; eo quod divina bonitas in se perfecta est, etiam 
si nulla creatura existeret, quia bonorum nostrorum non eget, 
ut in Psalm. xv dicitur. Non enim divina bonitas est talis 
finis qui efficiatur ex his quae sunt ad finem; sed magis quo 
efficiuntur et perficiuntur ea quae ad ipsum ordinantur.”* 
We are, in fact, in the presence of a goodness which, far 
from being necessitated, is in reality the source of the divine 
independence. 

Necessity, autonomy, independence, these are the marks 
of a perfect being as well as a perfect good, but a perfect 
good in the sense that it does not lack any of the perfections 
of being.** The autonomy and the independence of the 
divine goodness are born of the perfection of God as an 
infinite being. In the fullest sense of the word we are 
dealing with the goodness of an autonomous being. God 


22 De Potentia, q. I, a. 3. 
23 De Veritate, q. XXIII, a. 4.—Cf. Psalms, XV, 2. 
24 Sum. Theol., I, q. IV, a. 2. 
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contains within Himself the perfections of all things not 
only because the perfections of creatures exist in a more 
eminent way in their cause, but also because, since He is 
essentially subsistent being, it follows that He contains 
within Himself the whole perfection of being: ex hoc quod 
... Deus est ipsum esse per se subsistens ... oportet quod 
totam perfectionem essendi in se contineat.> If God isa 
perfect good it is because He is a perfect being, and it is in 
this sense that He is good through His essence.?° But to be 
good in this way is to be an autonomous good, a good which 
is independent in its necessary and absolute self-possession. 

This independence in the order of being is the explanation 
of the divine independence with respect to creatures; it is 
also the point at which St. Thomas’ reconstruction in 
Christian thought stands out in bold relief. Having rein- 
terpreted necessity and goodness in terms of existence; 
having therefore made necessity and independence com- 
possible attributes of God; having, that is to say, freed the 
divine necessity of Plotinian necessitarianism, St. Thomas 
can now found the liberty of God within His necessity. Let 
us admit, in fact, that just as the divine being is in itself 
necessary, so also is the divine willing and the divine know- 
ing. Let us admit, more specifically, that the divine will 
is of itself necessary: voluntas divina... ex se necessitatem 
habet.27 But let us see the full extent of this necessity: 
“the divine will, which is of itself necessary, determines 
itself to that object to which it does not have a necessary 
relation: sed voluntas divina, quae ex se necessitatem habet, 
determinat seipsam ad volitum ad quod habet habitudinem 
non necessariam.”?8 To ask what this conclusion means is 
to see how the idea of independence in the order of being 
results in the further idea of independence in the order of 
action. For if we may conclude with St. Thomas Aquinas 

25 Tbid., and ad 3. 

26 Op. cit., I, q. VI, a. 3. 


27 Op. cit., I, q. XIX, a. 8, ad 5, and ep. ad 6. 
*8 Op. cit., I, q. XIX, a. 3, ad 5. 
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that nulla inest ei necessitas ut alia velit ex hoc quod vult 
suam bonitatem,?® we may also translate this non-necessary 
relation of God to other objects of the divine will into a 
completely independent and self-determined production of 
what need not be at all. To be with the possibility of acting 
in opposite directions, says St. Thomas Aquinas, may be 
understood in two ways. It may refer to a being which is 
imperfect and which is in potency to opposites. This inde- 
termination does not hold in the present instance. We are 
here dealing with an indetermination from the standpoint 
of things, not from the standpoint of subjects. From this 
point of view, what can indifference mean? “A power is 
capable of acting in opposite directions,” says St. Thomas 
Aquinas, “when its perfect operation depends upon neither 
direction, even though both can be. Such is the case of a 
man who can use equally different instruments for the 
performance of the same work. A capacity in opposite 
directions thus understood does not imply any imperfection 
in the power, but is rather expressive of its eminence, for 
it transcends both directions, is thus determined to neither, 
yet capable of proceeding in both. Such is the case with the 
divine will in relation to other things. For its end does not 
depend upon any other thing, since it is most perfectly 
joined to its own end.’° 

This doctrine of the divine independence not only from 
the standpoint of being but also from the standpoint of 
action ad extra—a doctrine which provoked justly so much 
admiration from John of St. Thomas*!—can carry us very 
far. It not only explains St. Thomas’ complete willingness 
to root the divine liberty in the divine necessity, it also 


229 Contra Gentiles, I, cap. 81. 

30 Op. cit., I, cap. 82. 

81 John of St. Thomas, Cursus Theologicus, Disp. 24, a. 4 and 7; ed. 
Solesmensis, vol. III (Paris, 1938), pp. 87-93, 127-136.—Cf. Jacques 
Maritain, “L’idée thomiste de la liberté” (Revue thomiste, vol. XLV, 
no. 3, July-Sept., 1939, pp. 440-459). There is an English version of 
this essay in J. Maritain, Scholasticism and Politics, tr. by M. J. 
Adler, New York: Macmillan and Co., 1940, pp. 118-143. 
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marks that point at which Neoplatonism had to be handled 
with extreme care for such a conclusion to be possible; and 
it explains, finally, how the Neoplatonic notion of the divine 
necessity, if it could gain a foothold in Christian thought, 
was certain to dislocate the Christian explanation of the 
divine liberty. From the point of view of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the divine liberty and the divine necessity are 
opposed only on the assumption of a Neoplatonic and, more 
specifically, Avicennian view of the divine necessity. The 
question, therefore, may be asked whether the notion itself 
of the divine liberty was not transformed at the very 
moment of being subjected to the dislocating effect of this 
antinomy. 

I have no illusions on this point. Christian thinkers have 
fought for too long in the defense of liberty, among them- 
selves as well as against their common enemies, in order 
to consider such simple resolutions of their conflicts. But 
it may be asked on an historical level, why it is that St. 
Thomas Aquinas did not see antinomies where so many of 
his Christian contemporaries and successors did; and it 
may be asked further why it is that that which governs in 
a unique way his notion of liberty is the concept of dominion 
and independence, rather than the concept of indifference. 
At the risk of venturing for a moment upon embattled 
territory, I should like to indicate how the notion of inde- 
pendence persists as a leading feature in the explanation 
of human liberty and how in its persistence we may see the 
same Thomistic unwillingness to fly from necessity as the 
price of maintaining liberty. 


IV 


I am not concerned here with the historical antecedents 
of St. Thomas’ doctrine of human liberty. What St. Thomas 
did with the doctrine of his predecessors is, as historians 
have shown, remarkable. Not only was he able to perpet- 
uate the Christian voluntarism that St. Augustine had 
handed on to his successors, he was also able to maintain 
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the ideals of voluntarism even at the moment of being true 
to what was most significant in the intellectualistic explana- 
tion of human liberty by Boethius; and he was able to 
balance nicely these traditions at the moment when he 
disagreed with all of his immediate predecessors and con- 
temporaries in identifying liberum arbitrium with the will.®? 
It does not lie within the scope of my present purpose to 
consider, even in outline, the structure of free choice in the 
life of the will as understood by St. Thomas Aquinas.** I 
am concerned rather with some of the relations between 
the will as nature and the will as will. This problem takes 
us to the very center of the relations between necessity and 
liberty in human action. 

The term necessity, having many meanings, is in need of 
some clarification. That is necessary which cannot not be, 
but it may belong to a being in several ways. First of all 
it may belong to a being through some intrinsic principle, 
whether material (as when we say that every being com- 
posed of contraries is necessarily subject to corruption) or 
formal (as when we say it is necessary for a triangle to 
have three angles whose sum is equal to two right angles). 
Such an intrinsic necessity is natural and absolute. Neces- 
sity affects a being also in an external way. There is the 
necessity of the end we have in view (as when we say that 
a certain end cannot be reached, or even reached in a befit- 
ting way, without certain means: e.g., food is necessary 
for life and a horse for a journey). There is finally the 
necessity of an outside agent (as when someone is forced 
by someone else in such a way that he cannot do the opposite 
of what he is doing). This kind of necessity is called the 
necessity of coercion and is absolutely opposed to the nature 


82 Cf. Michael Wittmann, “Die Lehre von der Willensfreiheit bei 
Thomas von Aquin” (Philosophisches Jahrbuch, vol. 40, Fulda, 1927, 
pp. 170-188, 285-305) ; Dom Odon Lottin, La théorie du libre arbitre 
depuis s. Anselme jusqu’a s. Thomas d’Aquin (Louvain: Abbaye du 
Mont-César, 1929). 

88 Cf. Michael Wittmann, Die Ethik des Hl. Thomas von Aquin 
(Miinchen: Max Hueber, 1933), pp. 73-162. 
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of will. For when we call something violent, we are refer- 
ring to what is contrary to the inclination of the being. 
Now the movement itself of the will is an inclination 
towards something. Hence just as a thing is called natural 
because it is in accord with the inclination of nature, so 
something is called voluntary because it is in accord with 
the inclination of the will. It is impossible for that which 
is violent to be natural, and it is equally impossible for that 
which is really coercive and violent to be voluntary. But 
natural necessity and the necessity of an end (necessitas 
naturalis, necessitas finis) are not opposed to the will. The 
necessity of an end is not opposed to the will when we can 
attain an end only in one way. For example, if we will to 
cross the ocean, the will must necessarily will the use of a 
ship. As for natural necessity, let us note that just as the 
intellect adheres necessarily to first principles, so the will 
adheres necessarily to the end, which is beatitude. The end 
is in the practical order what first principles are in the 
speculative order. For, that which belongs to a being 
naturally and in a fixed way must be the foundation and 
the source of all other things in it. The nature of a thing 
is the first principle within each thing, and every motion 
proceeds from this fixed principle.** 

We may look at this conclusion from a slightly different 
point of view by observing that where realities are related 
to one another in an ordered way the first acts as a principle 
and can be found in its nature throughout the whole order. 
Thus it belongs to man to enjoy not only his reason (this is 
due his nature according to its proper difference, namely, 
rationality), but also the life of sense and growth which 
belongs to him according to his genus, namely, animal or 
living being. Nature and will have a similar order. Will 
itself is a certain nature, because every being is said to be 
a given nature. Hence, in the case of the will we must 
discover not only what belongs to it as a will, but also what 
belongs to it as a nature: et ideo in voluntate oportet 
34 Sum. Theol., I, q. LXXXII, a. 1. 
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invenire non solum id quod voluntatis est, sed etiam quod 
naturae est.%5 

It belongs to every created nature that it be directed by 
God to the good and that it should seek the good naturally. 
In the will itself there is therefore a certain natural appetite 
of the good which befits it. In addition to this natural 
appetite, the will can also seek other things through its own 
self-determination and not through necessity. This belongs 
to the will as will and not as nature. As nature is related 
to will, so that which the will wills naturally is related to 
those things in relation to which it determines itself and 
is not determined by nature. And hence as nature is the 
basis of will, so what is naturally appetible is the principle 
and the basis of all other appetible objects. But in the order 
of appetible objects the end is the foundation and the prin- 
ciple of those things which are means to the end; for since 
they exist for the sake of the end, they are objects of appe- 
tition only because of the end. Hence what the will wills 
necessarily, as though determined to it by a natural inclina- 
tion, is its last end, namely beatitude, and whatever is 
included in that end. The will is not determined to other 
things of necessity by a natural inclination, but through its 
own disposition and without any necessity.** 


85 De Veritate, q. XXII, a. 5. 

86 “Natura autem et voluntas hoc modo ordinata sunt, ut ipsa vo- 
luntas quaedam natura sit; quia omne quod in rebus invenitur, natura 
quaedam dicitur. Et ideo in voluntate oportet invenire non solum id 
quod voluntatis est, sed etiam quod naturae est. Hoc autem est cu- 
juslibet naturae creatae, ut a Deo sit ordinata in bonum, naturaliter 
appetens illud. Unde et voluntati ipsi inest naturalis quidam appe- 
titus sibi convenientis boni; et praeter hoc habet appetere aliquid 
secundum propriam determinationem, non ex necessitate; quod ei 
competit in quantum voluntas est. Sicut autem est ordo naturae ad 
voluntatem, ita se habet ordo eorum quae naturaliter vult voluntas, 
ad ea respectu quorum a seipsa determinatur, non ex natura. Et 
ideo, sicut natura est voluntatis fundamentum, ita appetibile quod 
naturaliter appetitur, est aliorum appetibilium principium et funda- 
mentum. In appetibilibus autem finis est fundamentum et principium 
eorum quae sunt ad finem; cum quae sunt propter finem, non appe- 
tantur nisi ratione finis. Et ideo, quod voluntas de necessitate vult 
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This remarkable text, of which I have given merely a 
paraphrase, is decisive for several reasons. Not only does 
it root the free self-determination of the will as will in the 
determined ordination of the will as nature; it also explains 
the economy of the liberty of will as will in terms of the 
necessary finalism of the will considered as a nature. The 
necessary ordination of the will as a nature is the explana- 
tion not only of the will as free and self-determined in 
relation to means, but also of the will as being true to the 
necessities of its nature at the moment of determining 
itself freely. 

The second of these two points requires special attention 
because it expresses that which, behind the freedom of 
choice in the presence of particular goods judged with indif- 
ference as good, the will maintains as the constant reserve 
and secret of a nature fixed upon the universal good. There 
is a secret, I say, that the will carries with it, and that 
secret may be expressed by saying that we can will ends 
without means, we cannot will means without ends. If it 
is true that the object of the will is the apprehended good, 
and that any power extends to all those things in which its 
object can, in any way, be found, it is also true that the 
unconditioned object of the will is that which makes all 
other objects appetible to it. Though we choose the means 
freely, it is the end which is our burden in the choosing. 
In fact, “those objects which are means to the end are not 
good or objects of will because of themselves, but because 
of their ordination to the end. Hence the will tends towards 
them only to the extent that it tends towards the end, and 
that thing which it wills in them is the end: ea vero quae 
sunt ad finem, non sunt bona vel volita propter se ipsa, sed 
ex ordine ad finem; unde voluntas in ea non fertur nisi 


quasi naturali inclinatione in ipsum determinata, est finis ultimus, ut 
beatitudo, et ea quae in ipso includuntur, ut est cognitio veritatis, et 
alia hujusmodi; ad alia vero non de necessitate determinatur naturali 
inclinatione, sed propria dispositione absque necessitate.” (Ibid.) 
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quatenus fertur in finem: unde hoc ipsum quod in eis vult 
est finis,”’37 

It is this conclusion which locates properly that mysteri- 
ous interchange between necessity and liberty in the will 
of man. St. Thomas is really saying that the will would be 
untrue to its nature if it did not exercise its liberty in order 
to remain attached to what it is necessarily turned as a 
nature. The will must finalize what it chooses in order to 
choose: its liberty and its self-determination, indeed, its 
independence of action, are all so many vehicles of its neces- 
sary desire of beatitude. Where goods have no necessary 
connection with beatitude, the will is not attracted with 
necessity. But there are some goods which have a necessary 
connection with beatitude, and to these man adheres neces- 
sarily. Yet in this life, man not only sees darkly, he also 
desires God darkly. But in the Beatific Vision the will 
adheres to God with necessity: sed voluntas videntis Deum 
per essentiam de necessitate inhaeret Deo.*® 

Behind the search which men carry on through the liberty 
of choice there lies the desire for perfection in the posses- 
sion of a befitting end. Short of a good in which the will 
can rest completely, its movement, even if it stop momen- 
tarily at some good, remains suspended: “Non autem 
quiescit simpliciter nisi in ultimo, quia quamdiu aliquid 
expectatur, motus voluntatis manet in suspenso, licet iam ad 
aliquid pervenerit.’”®® From nature through liberty to 
nature: such is the journey. That which men seek through 
choice is not an illusory indifference whereby it is supposed 
that they shall retain their liberty. They wish to remain 
masters of themselves, not merely to be defiant in the 
presence of means judged with indifference as good. Behind 
the liberty of exercise there lies a search as well as a secret 


87 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. VIII, a. 2.—Cp. ibid., a. 1 and 3. 

88 Sum. Theol., I, q. LXXXII, a. 2—Cf. W. R. O’Connor, “The Nat- 
ural Desire for God in St. Thomas” (The New Scholasticism, vol. 
XIV, no. 3, July, 1940, pp. 213-267). 

89 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. XI, a. 3. 
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anticipation. If we look a little more deeply into indiffer- 
ence, we shall find a desire for peace with autonomy, sur- 
render with independence and therefore submission with 
honor. In the aloofness of the liberty of exercise we must 
see what St. Augustine saw, that the heart of man is restless 
until it rests in God. This restlessness is known also to 
St. Thomas: “. .. nihil potest quietare voluntatem hominis 
nisi bonum universale; quod non invenitur in aliquo creato, 
sed solum in Deo.”*® In this sense, the necessity of the 
Beatific Vision is a liberation. But in this same sense, to 
look upon indifference from any other point of view is to 
condemn man to solitude in order to insure him liberty. 
Perhaps that is the last and most dramatic counterpart of 
the solitude of the Plotinian God. Between unity with 
solitude and liberty with solitude there are evident affinities, 
chief of which is the desire not to participate in existence, 
whether on the plane of being or on the plane of action, in 
order not to suffer its eternal necessities. St. Thomas liber- 
ates being itself, even as he liberates unity from solitude. 
Therein lies the secret of his confident march through a 
reality so liberated. 
A. C. PEGIS. 


Fordham University, 
Graduate School, 
New York, N. Y. 





THE METAPHYSICS OF HUMAN LIBERTY 
IN DUNS SCOTUS 


HE function of metaphysical inquiry is to discern the 
basic pre-suppositions underlying the thought of any 
age, or a part of that thought as embodied in the views of 
one of its leading thinkers. 
Now, the voluntarism of Scotus has become a by-word, 
so much so that historians attribute to him a tendency to 
subordinate the speculative order to the realm of the prac- 


4° Op. cit., I-II, q. II, a. 8. 
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tical. Scotus, no doubt, assigns a pre-eminent role to the 
will in our psychic life. Owing to his practical Roman 
temperament, he esteemed the will the queen and mistress 
of all other faculties. Whereas St. Thomas, with a Grecian 
cast of mind and its high esteem for knowledge and intui- 
tion, considered the intellect the higher and nobler faculty 
and attributed a superior role in our psychic life to the 
intellect. 

Scotus has been called an Indeterminist, as though he 
maintained that the choice of the will is wholly undeter- 
mined by motives presented by the intellect and wholly 
arbitrary. What Scotus denies is that these can have a 
necessitating influence. Ultimately the will must determine 
itself; moral action cannot be construed in intellectualistic 
terms. The will, he maintains, possesses absolute autonomy. 
It is the sole cause of its actions. Whereas St. Thomas 
interprets the choice of the will in terms of greater intel- 
lectualistic origin. With St. Thomas the intellect, perceiving 
the limited character of the finite good, contains the ultimate 
reason and is the ultimate cause of liberty. The will is 
merely its subject or bearer. With Scotus the will is both 
the ultimate source and subject of liberty. It determines 
itself, being essentially an active faculty which can never 
function after the manner of a necessary natural faculty. 
Even in the presence of the Supreme Good presented by 
the intellect, the will determines itself actively: ‘Nihil 
aliud a voluntate est causa totalis volitionis in voluntate” 
(Ox. II., d. 25, qu. un., no. 22). 

An inquiry concerning the metaphysics of liberty in Duns 
Scotus is not primarily concerned with the existence of 
liberty. This was for Scotus, as also for St. Thomas and 
the medieval Schoolmen generally, an undeniable fact 
vouched for by the immediate testimony of our intimate 
consciousness. The purpose of this paper is, then, to inquire 
into the presuppositions underlying the theory of liberty 
as outlined by Duns Scotus, or, if you prefer, his conception 
of the general frame-work of our rational life, and the 
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integration of the functioning of our will within this 
general frame. 

In common with the Schoolmen, Scotus maintains that 
there can be no voluntary act without previous knowledge. 
As he puts it: “Nihil est volitum nisi cognitum” (Ox. II, 
d. 1, qu. 1, no. 23). He defines the will explicitly as rational 
striving: “Voluntas est proprie appetitus rationalis” (Ox. 
I, d. 33, qu. un., no. 9). , 

This striving of the will may be two-fold. It may proceed 
from the will as from a natural agency, and it may be a 
deliberate choice of the will. In other words, the will may 
be viewed as a nature, “ut natura’, and a power of free 
choice, “ut libera” (Ox. ITI, d. 15, qu. 1, nos. 22-31). Viewed 
as a nature, the will is a physical faculty, even as are our 
other natural faculties, for instance, the sentient appetites. 
Every being has a definite nature, and as such possesses 
corresponding natural tendencies and inclinations, “nisus 
naturae’”, towards the things which satisfy its natural needs, 
and so perfect it and give fulfillment to its being: “Duplex 
est appetitus in voluntate, scilicet naturalis et liber. Sicut 
enim quaelibet natura habet inclinationem naturalem ad 
suam perfectionem, sic etiam natura intellectualis, scilicet 
voluntas” (Ox. IV, d. 49, qu. 9, no. 2). 

Viewed thus as a nature the will is not free, and its striv- 
ing is not a deliberate act: “Non est actus elicitus a volun- 
tate, sed tantum inclinatio quaedam” (Ox. IV, d. 49, qu. 9, 
no. 2). It is rather an inborn inclination present in the 
will, somewhat as gravity is found in bodies. It is that 
habitual tendency whereby a physical faculty is spontane- 
ously and necessarily drawn towards its proper object. 
Scotus calls this inner orientation of our will as a nature, 
a permanent receptive susceptibility in virtue of which we 
experience the appeal of that which is presented to us by 
the intellect as a good, and are naturally inclined to tend 
towards that good. The will as a nature, then, is not free, 
and its striving is not a deliberate act: “Voluntas naturalis 
tantum dicit inclinationem potentiae ad recipiendam per- 
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fectionem, non ad agendum. Unde naturalis voluntas non 
tendit, sed est ipsa tendencia, qua voluntas absolute tendit 
et hoc passive ad recipiendum” (Ox. III, d. 17, qu. un., no. 5). 

This natural inclination of our will towards what it per- 
ceives as agreeable and convenient, this strong instinct of 
self-interest, is termed by Scotus its “affectio commodi” 
(Ox. II, d. 6, qu. 2, no. 8; Ox. II, d. 18, qu. un., no. 15). 

But our will is also endowed with the power of choosing 
freely: “Sed est alia tendencia in eadem potentia ut libere 
et active agat et tendat ad eliciendum actum ita quod in 
una potentia est duplex tendencia, activa et passiva” (Ox. 
III, d. 17, qu. un., no. 5). And again, he says: “Alius est 
appetitus liber, qui est velle liberum” (Ox. IV, d. 49, qu. 9, 
no. 2). We possess the power to moderate and to curb the 
promptings of the “affectio commodi”. Now, mere union 
of intellect and will is insufficient for this. If man pos- 
sessed merely intelligence and an “affectio commodi”, or the 
instinct of self-interest, man would be a “bonum animal’, 
as Scotus puts it picturesquely, an enlightened brute. In 
other words. he would with physical compulsion and with 
all his might seek the things that promise comfort and 
well-being. But we possess the power to curb the prompt- 
ings of mere nature. We have a capacity for righteousness. 
In a word, we possess the power to evaluate, objectively, the 
right and wrong of human conduct, and to contrast the 
promptings of our nature with the demands of justice. 
We have moral intuitions and moral promptings, and a ca- 
pacity for moral righteousness. Scotus calls this endow- 
ment of our rational will its “affectio justitiae”: “Tlla igitur 
affectio justitiae, quae est prima moderatrix affectionis com- 
modi... illa, inquam affectio justitiae, est libertas innata 
voluntati, quia ipsa est moderatrix talis” (Ox. II, d. 6, qu. 
2, no. 8). Scotus considers this “affectio justitiae”’, resid- 
ing in the higher regions of the will, the citadel of liberty, 
the central sanctuary where freedom dwells. ‘“Nobilior 
autem est affectio justitiae quae est libertas ingenita” (Ox. 
III, d. 26, qu. un., no. 17). 
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Wherein, then, does our liberty consist? In this: that 
the will has free and full control over its own actions: “Vo- 
luntas unde voluntas est principium agendi libere’” (Quodl., 
qu. 16, no. 15). Its essence centers in this inherent power 
of self-controlled action: “Voluntas est potentia libera per 
essentiam” (Ox. I, d. 1, qu. 4, no. 9). The will is pure self- 
directed dynamism, an eminently active power, capable of 
determining itself; it is not determined by any outside ob- 
ject presented to it: “Voluntas est forma indeterminata, 
objecto sibi praesentato potens se determinare” (Ox. II, d. 
25, qu. 1, no. 25). 

Formulated in the special terms of the “affectio justitiae”, 
liberty for Scotus is the power to choose moral rectitude for 
its own sake. Natural agencies observe right order by in- 
trinsic physical determination; rational free agents, en- 
dowed with the “potestas servandi rectitudinem propter 
seipsam”’, determine themselves to observe right order (Ox. 
I, d. 8, qu. 3, no. 9). 

Other Schoolmen place the source of liberty in a judg- 
ment on the part of the intellect concerning the object. 
For Scotus the roots of liberty of necessity lie solely in the 
essentially free nature of the will. Unless the will ante- 
cedently possessed this liberty, such liberty could never be 
derived subsequently from the intellect and its activity con- 
cerning the object. 

The intellect is not a free faculty; it functions with nat- 
ural necessity. Hence the combination of the activities of 
the intellect and of a striving will with an “affectio com- 
modi” could only give us highly intelligent, but unfree 
agents. Determining influence on the part of ultimately 
practical judgments concerning the desirability of objects, 
would destroy liberty. In the final analysis, if there be 
liberty, this can only be due to the fact that the will de- 
termines itself in the exercise of its “liberum arbitrium”’. 
“Nihil aliud a voluntate est causa totalis volitionis in volun- 
tate” (Ox. II, d. 25, qu. 1, no. 22). Our will antecedently 
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and inherently possesses this power of free self-determina- 
tion owing to its immanent indifference. 

Intellect and will must, of course, concur in the act of 
free choice, since an object must be presented to the will. 
But the indifference in virtue of which a decision actually 
taken need not have been taken, and a choice other than 
the one actually made might have been made, this indif- 
ference can only be derived from the will proper. The will 
alone possesses this indifference to contradictory action and 
the concomitant power of determining itself to choose either 
of two alternatives: “Licet ad istam potentiam concurrunt 
intellectus et voluntas, tamen illa indifferentia, qua posset 
non fieri illud, quod fit, et posset fieri illud, quod non fit, 
non potest complete reduci nisi in ipsam voluntatem. Vo- 
luntas autem sola habet indifferentiam ad contradictoria, 
et talem, quod ipsa est sui determinativa ad alterum eorum” 
(Quodl. 18, no. 9). 

Liberty of contradiction, then, or the power of willing or 
not willing a given object or action, liberty of contrariety, 
and liberty of specification, or the power of choosing one 
or another of various eligible objects—all these various 
possible modes of exercising our liberty imply an objective 
indetermination or indifference on the part of the will. It 
is in this active power of self-determination residing within 
our will that our liberty essentially consists. According to 
Scotus, as we said, it resides in the “affectio justitiae”’, 
dwelling in the higher moral regions of our will. 

The range of our rational power of desire and enjoyment 
is co-extensive with that of the intellect: “Potentia intel- 
lectiva et volitiva respicit pro objecto adaequato terminante 
totum ens” (Ox. III, d. 27, qu. un., no. 7). 

Such then is Scotus’ conception of the general rational 
frame-work underlying our liberty. Let us now see how he 
integrates the actual functioning of our voluntary acts 
within this frame. 

As we said above, Scotus has been accused of Indeter- 
minism, as though he maintained that the choice of the 
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will is wholly unguided by motives presented by the intel- 
lect, uninfluenced by natural inclinations, habits, good judg- 
ment, in a word, that it is wholly arbitrary. It will not be 
difficult to set forth the true views of the Subtle Doctor. 
Scotus readily admits the influence of all these motives upon 
our decisions; he merely denies a necessitating influence. 

We might premise parenthetically that to Scotus the term 
will in its proper meaning always signifies the free will, 
and a voluntary act signifies an elicited free act. “Sim- 
pliciter velle est velle elicitum” (Ox. III, d. 15, no. 37). 
Only in a wider sense does Scotus occasionally employ the 
term voluntary to signify the natural inclinations of the 
“affectio commodi”’. ‘‘Velle sumitur large pro omni inclina- 
tione passiva unde aliqua passio fit in voluntate quae non 
est in potestate voluntatis” (Coll. 16, no. 1). 

Man instinctively desires happiness, says Scotus, and 
consequently he willingly seeks it by welcoming objects pre- 
senting themselves to him as capable of contributing to his 
well-being and true contentment: ‘“‘Cum ergo omnes appe- 
titu naturali appetunt beatitudinem, sequitur quod voluntas 
ut in pluribus velit beatitudinem” (Ox. IV, d. 49, qu. 10, 
no. 6). This implies that our natural aspirations and in- 
clinations are powerful motives of action exerting a ready 
and real influence upon the will. Objects in accord with 
these natural aspirations, when presented to the will, spon- 
taneously move our will to desire them. As Scotus puts it, 
the pressure of a desired object upon the will acts like a 
weight inclining it towards that object (Coll. 16, no. 3). 
This is especially true of things appealing to our sentient 
appetites, so that the will at times experiences difficulties 
in resisting these. By reason of the intimate union of sen- 
tient nature and rational will in the unity of our being, the 
will is easily affected by the promptings of our sentient 
nature, and prone to identify itself pleasurably with these: 
“Voluntas conjuncta appetitui sensitivo nata est condelectari 
sibi, sicut intellectus conjunctus sensui natus est intelligere 
sensibilia” (Ox. III, d. 15, qu. un., no. 16). 
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Habits also influence action. Man readily does that to 
which he is accustomed. Habits, says Scotus, may even as- 
sume the force of nature, so that they become very difficult 
of resistance: “Habitus inclinat per modum naturae et ita 
determinate ad unum, ut per hoc repugnet potentiae habi- 
tuatae per habitum illum, tendere in oppositum” (Ox. IV, 
d. 46, qu. 1, no. 8). 

Scotus often speaks of the reasons which are present to 
the will when it makes its choice. The object, he says, is 
present to the will under the same considerations under 
which it is apprehended by the intellect: “Ex tot causis, 
ex quot potest esse talis consideratio actualis in intellectu, 
et talis acualis notitia in voluntate” (Ox. IV, d. 14, qu. 1, no. 
13). In other words, the will can choose or reject an object 
for all the reasons under which it presents itself to the 
intellect. 

Lastly, we frequently find Scotus using such expressions 
as “ratio dictat”, “recta ratio dictat’”, “dictamen rationis”, 
all of which stress the profound influence of our judgment 
upon our decisions. It is difficult, he says, though not im- 
possible, for the will not to be inclined towards that which 
our judgment definitely approves, just as the natural will 
is inclined to take pleasure in sentient desires, though re- 
sistance is possible, as is proved by the example of virtuous 
persons: “Difficile est, voluntatem non inclinari ad id, quod 
est dictatum a ratione practica ultimatim, non tamen est 
impossible, sicut voluntas naturaliter inclinatur, sibi di- 
missa, ad condelectandum appetitui sensitivo, non tamen 
impossibile, ut frequenter resistat, ut patet in virtuosis et 
sanctis” (Rep. II, d. 39, qu. 2, no. 5). 

It will easily be seen, then, that Scotus does not conceive 
the functioning of our will as wholly arbitrary, or as un- 
guided by motives presented by the intellect, or as unin- 
fluenced by natural inclinations, habits and good judgment. 
“Liberum arbitrium” does not spell for him “arbitraria 
libertas”. The Indeterminism of Scotus consists merely in 
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his denial that any or all of these can exert a necessitating 
influence. Ultimately the will must determine itself. ‘Nihil 
aliud a voluntate est causa totalis volitionis in voluntate” 
(Ox. II, d. 25, qu. un., no. 22). Moral action cannot be 
construed in intellectualistic terms. 

By his doctrine of the practical syllogism which is the 
lineal descendant of the old intellectualism of Socrates, with 
its famous paradox ? nam Sv19 Sisqq0dve, Aristotle had come 
near intellectualistic determinism. With St. Thomas, the in- 
tellect perceiving the limited character of the finite good 
contains the ultimate reason and is the ultimate cause of 
liberty. The will is merely its subject or bearer. With 
Scotus, the will is both the ultimate source and subject of 
liberty. The will possesses absolute autonomy. It deter- 
mines itself freely, being essentially and eminently an active 
power which can never function after the manner of a 
necessary natural faculty: “Voluntas est de se sufficiens 
principium eliciendi actionem suam” (Ox. II, d. 25, qu. 1, 
no. 20). 

According to St. Thomas, the will is necessitated in the 
presence of the Absolute Good. We read in the SUMMA 
THEOLOGICA (I, qu. 82, art. 1), “Nec necessitas naturalis 
repugnat voluntati, quin imo necesse est, quod sicut intel- 
lectus ex necessitate inhaeret primis principiis, ita voluntas 
ex necessitate inhaereat ultimo fini, qui est beatitudo. Finis 
enim se habet in operativis, sicut principium in specula- 
tivis.” St. Thomas says here that natural necessity is not 
repugnant to the will. As a matter of fact, the will assents 
by necessity of nature to our ultimate end, even as our in- 
tellect by necessity of nature assents to the first principles. 
For the end stands in the practical realm in a relation sim- 
ilar to that of the first principles in the speculative. Scotus 
quotes these words of St. Thomas (Ox. I, d. 1, qu. 4, no. 2), 
and denies the parity. Practical and theoretical assent are 
dissimilar. The intellect assents necessarily, compelled by 
the evidence of the object. Whereas the goodness of an 
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object does not per se compel the consent of the will. The 
comparison merely states that just as the intellect striving 
properly after truth assents to the conclusions on account 
of the principles, so also the will functioning properly seeks 
that which leads to the end on account of the end. But it 
does not imply that the same natural necessity affects both. 

According to Scotus, the will determines itself actively 
even in the presence of the Supreme Good. This does not 
mean that we remain unaffected and indifferent. What 
Scotus stresses is that even then our will is not determined 
to act after the manner of a necessary physical agent (Ox. 
II, d. 7, no. 26). In the very presence of God the essential 
difference between intellect and will persists: the intellect 
is determined by its object, whereas the will determines it- 
self in the presence of its object. Not even the supernat- 
ural habit of charity does violence to the Blessed in heaven, 
for it is not the habit primarily that elicits an act, but the 
will itself. This latter, however, being intrinsically and 
essentially free, cannot be necessitated. Scotus admits, on 
the other hand, that it is morally impossible for the Blessed 
not to love God. This is so because our will is not merely a 
free will, but also a striving will. Hence, it instinctively 
desires happiness and is naturally disposed voluntarily to 
love what it perceives as convenient and supremely to desire 
what it apprehends as the supreme object of happiness. 
Now God is perceived by the Blessed as our Supreme Good. 
Only by a supremely unnatural and irrational act, then, 
could their will refrain from loving Him; this is morally 
impossible. With the deepest longings of our nature we 
instinctively seek God, and hunger after Him. As St. Au- 
gustine has beautifully expressed it, “Thou hast made us 
for Thee, O Lord, and our heart is restless until it rests in 
Thee.” Hence, when we shall finally come into possession 
of God in heaven, we will cling to Him with every fibre of 
our being. Because we shall find in God every reason to 
love Him above every .other good, we will voluntarily re- 
main in His love. The law of gravity dominating the moral 
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realm is love. With this voluntary love we will unfailingly 
gravitate towards God (Ox. I, d. 1, qu. 5, no. 3). 

Absolutely speaking, then, we remain free even in the 
presence of the Supreme Good, because antecedent determi- 
nation prior to self-determination and necessitation from 
without, would be incompatible with the freedom of our will. 
Whereas in God there is liberty even though there be ne- 
cessity, because in His divine nature necessity does not 
precede self-determination nor derive from an extrinsic 
source. Scotus calls this a “necessitas non-violentiae, seu 
immutabilitatis” (Coll. 15, no. 3). 

Necessity and liberty are not per se incompatible terms, 
says Scotus. The opposite of liberty is nature: whatever 
operates under physical compulsion cannot be free. Hence 
nature and liberty are incompatible terms. 

Neither are nature and contingency per se incompatible. 
Because the necessity of nature is not absolute, it can be 
suspended, and hence it is contingent. Consequently, na- 
ture and liberty, necessity and contingency are not inter- 
changeable pairs of opposites, because the natural may be 
contingent, and the free agent may act necessarily as in 
the immutability of God: “Non est eadem divisio in prin- 
cipium naturale et liberum, et in principium necessario 
activum et contingenter. Aliquod enim naturale, potest 
contingenter agere, quia potest impediri. Igitur pari ra- 
tione possibile est, aliquod liberum stante libertate neces- 
sario agere” (Quodl., qu. 16, no. 9). 

Such, then, is the theory of liberty as outlined by Duns 
Scotus. It is dominated by his high regard for the will as 
the queen and mistress of man’s faculties. In fact, its dis- 
tinctive characteristic is its defense of the absolute au- 
tonomy and sovereignty of the will. In most practical de- 
tails this theory does not differ essentially from the views 
held commonly by the Schoolmen. 

BERARD VOGT. 


St. Anthony’s Monastery 
Butler, N. J. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF IMMANUEL KANT’S 
CONCEPT OF LIBERTY 


I. KANT’S ALLEGIANCE TO LIBERTY 


OLITICAL liberty, though separable from personal lib- 

erty, necessarily presupposes it, and both rest in person- 
ality.. Let this be dimmed or extinguished by a narrow 
one-sided view of man—and liberty’s light pales or goes out 
entirely. That is the sad object lesson of this inquiry into 
the influence of Immanuel Kant’s (1724-1804) concept of 
liberty. 

Kant never doubted on moral grounds about the fact of 
personal freedom.2 He believed in duty, morality, patri- 
otism, obedience to lawful authority. He favored political 
freedom.* He sympathized with the Americans in their 
war for independence and with the French in their Revo- 
lution, which promised to realize the ideal of political 
freedom. 

Nor can one justly impugn Kant’s exalted notion of the 
dignity of man, of the individual man no matter how humble 
he might bet Immanuel Kant’s ideal moral agent was the 
common man, not the élite few. Every man, according to 
him, had an absolute value and must be treated as a final 
end, never as merely a means. No man should play the 
part of a tool for the ruthless ambition of any other. Peas- 
ant, worker, citizen of any profession, creed, or color, all 
were entitled to an unequivocal right of reflective self- 
determination in conduct. No man was to be subordinated 


1Cf. Jacques Maritain, Some Reflections on Culture and Liberty 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933), p. 15. 

z2and3 Cf, Friedrich Ueberweg: Grundriss der Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie (12th ed., Berlin: E. S. Mittler und Sohn, 1924), III, p. 506; 
also Ueberweg-Morris, History of Philosophy (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1873), II, 140. 

*Cf. D. W. Gotshalk, in The Heritage of Kant (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1939), pp. 194-195. 
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by force or brutality to the ends which overlords might be 
pleased to choose. 


II. KANT’S FOUNDATION FOR LIBERTY 


If then we indict Kant’s concept of liberty, it is not to 
accuse him of culpably furthering liberty’s downfall. Noth- 
ing could have been further from his intentions. But that 
did not nullify the abrading action of his thought on the 
very pillars of freedom. And if they eventually fell, as they 
have fallen, he must share some of the responsibility. 

Kant was startled by David Hume’s (1711-1776) scepti- 
cism. As for other items aboard the Scot’s foundering ship, 
Kant feared for liberty. Though he agreed fundamentally 
that reason could not prove personal freedom, he blamed 
Hume for letting his ship ground on the reef of agnosticism. 
The precious cargo had to be salvaged, thought Kant, by 
supplying a new pilot with safe principles and instruments 
of navigation. 

To this end Kant transplanted personality and freedom 
from the realm of things knowable and demonstrable to the 
realm of things about which we can have indeed the strong- 
est convictions but without ever being able to submit them 
successfully to pure reason. Freedom became the keystone 
in the arch of the three postulates°—the existence of God, 
the immortality of the soul and freedom supporting them 
both. Its ample and ultimate justification, the one unim- 
peachable fact which established freedom securely in our 
conception of man, Kant submitted, was the self-evident, 
indisputable fact of the categorical imperative. 

In this manner Kant thought he had removed freedom 
once and for all from the whips and scorns of dissolving 

4°Cf. Immanuel Kant, Prolegomena to Any Future Metaphysic 
(translated by J. P. Mahaffy and J. H. Bernard, London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1889), pp. 7-9. 

5Cf. I. Kant, Critique of Practical Reason (translated by T. K. 


Abbott, 5th ed. revised, London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 1898), 
pp. 87-88. 
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human reason. Where reason failed, consciousness suc- 
ceeded. Man might stop his ears to the indecisive voice of 
pure reason but he could not gainsay the command which 
sprang from the profoundest depths of his being. It was 
too immediate, too incontrovertible, as certain—though on 
its own peculiar grounds—as Konigsberg’s starry heavens. 

That certainty must be and has been very much doubted.’ 
For whether the formulation® 





Act only on that maxim whereby thou canst at the same 
time will that it should become a universal law. ... 





be examined or its counterpart? 


So act as to treat humanity, whether in thine own person 


or in that of any other, in every case as an end withal, 
never as a means only.... 


in either instance the imperative fails to be more than a 
subjective inclination. Even the second statement, which 
tries to pass from the single agent to be valid for all agents 


merely states explicitly a condition under which all agents 
can be spontaneously united by formal repetition, and it is 
no closer than the original formulation to a description of 
the concern of the agent beyond his subjective maxim, except 
for the stipulation that one is not to be concerned with order- 
ing the subjective maxims of others.!° 


Thus the categorical imperative after vain attempts to 
achieve objectivity falls back into its fundamental subjec- 
tivism, carrying with it man’s high prerogative of freedom. 
They share equal fates because they sprang from the same 
baneful dichotomy: the knowable world of sense and the 
unknowable world of understanding.11 Kant was sure that 


®° Cf. Ueberweg-Morris, op. cit., II, 157-158; also W. E. Hocking in 
Immanuel Kant 1724-1924 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1925), p. 397. 

7 Cf. D. W. Gotshalk, op. cit., p. 189. 

SImmanuel Kant, Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of 
Morals (translated by T. K. Abbott, 5th revised ed., London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., 1898), p. 38. 

®T. Kant, Fundamental Principles, p. 47. 

10D. W. Gotshalk, op. cit., p. 189. 

JT, Kant, Fundamental Principles, pp. 70-71. 
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man in his phenomenal aspects belonged to the world of 
sense, and to that extent was knowable; but as regards his 
underlying reality, that was simply beyond human knowl- 
edge, since it belonged to the inaccessible world of under- 
standing. Thus Kant’s exaggerated epistemological dual- 
ism, so destructive in the first critique, carried over to 
weaken mortally the fundamental principle of the Practical 
Reason. His efforts to establish freedom on a non-rational 
basis had failed and the consequences were lamentable, even 
though it took a century and a half for them to be seen 
clearly. 


III. KANT AND HEGEL 


It would be arbitrary to cite without qualification the 
twentieth century excrescence of despotic totalitarianism 
as one of those lamentable consequences. For while we 
shall trace Bolshevism from Lenin through Marx back to 
Hegel—and Naziism through Hitler back to Fichte, to ar- 
raign Kant as the direct solely responsible cause would be 
ridiculous. Still, his influence has been felt in the modern 
social disintegration, whether that disintegration be taken 
in the form of Bolshevism or Naziism. 

Kant’s influence upon Hegel (1770-1831) was at least 
something like that which Kant attributed to David Hume 
for waking him from his dogmatic slumber. Even if that 
were all Kant did for Hegel it would merit being called an 
influence. 

But Kant did more than merely stimulate Hegel to dis- 
agreement and opposition. Even while rejecting Kant 
Hegel used him. For whereas Kant had vigorously main- 
tained the existence of a something real, had fought for the 
Ding an sich, Hegel, with greater logic but nevertheless 
using Kant’s epistemological principles, went the whole 
idealistic way and denied that last remnant of extra-mental 
reality. Thinking to overcome Kant’s dualism he made 
Mind the only reality.” 

2 Cf. G. W. F. Hegel, The Phenomenology of Mind (translated by 
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He rejected Kant’s notion of freedom as being completely 
negative and abstract. ‘For Hegel, freedom does not dwell 
in the realm of mere drives, inclinations, and arbitrariness, 
nor in the mere ought; freedom occurs only as existence, as 
known and conscious reality, as Geist,’3 and becomes even- 
tually realized in the state. 


‘Far from improving upon the Kantian doctrine of freedom,’ 
writes Josef Maier,'* ‘as a transcendental fact, Hegel’s con- 
ception that freedom is morality realized in the state becomes 
a reflection of that “formal self-activity” of the will which 
he attributed to Kant’s notion. For freedom does not have 
to be realized in this state of Hegel’s, but according to him 
already exists there. The state already enjoys this “objective 
freedom.” “Freedom, this very idea itself is the actuality 
of men—not something which they have, as men, but which 
they are.’5 The individual always finds the state as the al- 
ready “realized ethical idea.” In Hegel’s system, finally, the 
freedom of man is not a freedom to be attained by the activ- 
ity of man, but it is primarily a freedom to obey. The indi- 
vidual obeys the laws of the state and knows that “he has 
his freedom in this obedience.’”?© In other words, human 
freedom is thus compatible with every case of actual bondage 
and tyranny; the fictitious freedom in the state does nothing 
at all to change the actual social condition of lack of freedom.’ 

‘Thus the Hegelian concept of freedom bears a strong re- 
semblance to Kant’s a priori freedom which Hegel criticized 
so severely.’2” 


However, there are some differences. For example, Kant 
never thought that the present state form was something 


J. B. Baillie, London: Swan Sonnenshein and Co., 1910), I, 22. ‘Spirit 
is the only Reality. It is the inner being of the world, that which 
essentially is, and is per se; it assumes objective, determinate form, 
and enters into relations with itself—it is externality (otherness), 
and exists for self; yet, in this determination, and in its otherness, 
it is still one with itself—it is self-contained and self-complete, in 
itself and for itself at once.’ Cf. also Josef Maier, On Hegel’s Cri- 
tique of Kant (New York: Columbia University Press, 1939), p. 37. 

18 Maier, op. cit., pp. 83-84. 

14 Idem, p. 89. 

15G,. W. F. Hegel, Philosophy of Mind (translated from the En- 
cyclopaedia of the Philosophical Sciences by Wallace), p. 239. 

16G, W. F. Hegel, Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Welt- 
geschichte, I, 99. 
17 Maier, op. cit., p. 83. 
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beyond which no progress was possible.!* Another signifi- 
cant notion of Hegel, wherein he differed from Kant, was 
that the separation between the personality of the state and 
the personality of the individual was denied in one and only 
one case.!® One particular individual, the monarch, was 
‘made “the element which implies absolute decision;’ he is 
the one person who represents the personality of the state 
and “its conscious assurance of itself.” One single private 
individual here constitutes the “essence” of the state.’° 
Consequently, for Hegel, the so-called moral person, society, 
or family, be it as concrete as it may be, ‘ “possesses per- 
sonality only as an element and abstractly.” And the indi- 
viduals are only the abstract “persons” and not the concrete 
“personalities” of right.’24 


IV. HEGEL AND MARX 


No one has successfully questioned the logical dependence 
of Karl Marx (1818-1883) upon Hegel.?? It has been too 


18 ITdem, pp. 89-90. 

19 Idem, p. 90. 

20 Maier, op. cit., pp. 90-91. 

21 Idem, p. 90. 

22 Cf. Sidney Hook, From Hegel to Marx (New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1936), pp. 15-16. Croce denied any actual influence of 
Hegel upon Marx save a psychological one. ‘On this view the Hegelian 
terminology with which all the classic Marxian literature is shot 
through is regarded as a curious verbal fixation . . . some of Marx’s 
disciples have discreetly sought to suppress the traces of his Hegelian 
origin, for fear that they might suggest speculative excesses.’ ‘Pro- 
fessional historians of philosophy—when they have not ignored it— 
have been puzzled by it. They can see an historical sequence between 
Hegel and Marx but not a logical connection. Some have even gone 
so far as to deny any actual influence of Hegel upon Marx save a 
psychological one. . . . Hegelian elements in Marx are integral to his 
system. Nor could it have been merely philosophical piety which led 
men like Lenin to turn aside from the exigencies of revolutionary 
civil war and advise fellow Marxists to constitute themselves into a 
“society of materialistic friends of the Hegelian dialectic”. (Unter 
dem Banner des Marxismus, German ed., 1925, p. 7, trans. from the 
Russian edition of 1922).’ Cf. also Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (Com- 
plete and unabridged, fully annotated edition, New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1939), editors’ note, p. 441: ‘. . . Marx’s . . . philoso- 
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amply documented, thinks Sidney Hook,”* by Marx himself. 
The difficulty has been to evaluate that influence, especially 
since Marx keenly criticized Hegelian thought. 

The philosophies of Hegel and Marx were opposed in sub- 
stance and spirit. But they shared certain positive doc- 
trines because they fought against a common opponent, i.e., 
against Kant—and they had a common method because they 
fought against each other with the same weapons." 

From Hegel?> Marx got the idea of development—that all 
development is brought about by a conflict of opposing ele- 
ments. But whereas Hegel thought the dialectical process 
was engendered by the developing idea itself, Marx consid- 
ered ideas merely the expression of a something else. Now, 
since ideas exist only in the minds of individual persons, 
individuals become the instruments of this something else— 
and this turns out to be the movements and changes in the 
physical world. In other words, even when Marx aban- 
doned ‘his idealism he still retained his belief in the unde- 
rivable character of activity. But it was now a natural 
activity not a logical activity. . . . the activity of matter, 
not of spirit. Every existing thing had a place in a ma- 
terial continuum of directed movement.’?® 

For Hegel, writes Sidney Hook,?* ‘the truly individual is 
revealed in the systematic character into which things 
enter.’ ‘The family is more of an individual than its mem- 
bers, the community more of an individual than the family.’ 
But the thing to note is that Hegel insisted that the only 


phy is derivative from Hegel....’ Also C. E. M. Joad, Guide to 
Philosophy (New York: Random House, 1936), pp. 465-467. Also 
Wickham Steed, The Meaning of Hitlerism (London: Nisbet and Co., 
1934), p. 67: ‘Marxism . . . was directly and indirectly derived from 
Hegel. Both Marx and Engels began as Hegelians, and Engels at 
least remained an Hegelian to the end—as he himself assured me in 
1894.’ 

23 Op. cit., p. 16. 

24 Cf. Sidney Hook, op. cit., p. 41. 

25 Cf. C. E. M. Joad, op. cit., p. 467. 

26 Sidney Hook, op. cit., p. 55. 

27 Idem, p. 42. 
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completely “real” individuality was the Absolute—which 
meant absolute spirit. 

Marx, like Hegel, was opposed to any social atomism.?® 
Individuals are not self-sufficient. Daily experience com- 
pels a man to realize that he can only live by making de- 
mands upon others. . . . But in these others, however, he 
can see only the instruments of satisfaction for his needs. 
The whole social environment of persons and things now 
become objects of interests.2° Marx treats society as a 
‘whole and every individual merely as raw material.’°° The 
human being is converted ‘into a creature whose purpose of 
existence is comprised by his existence in society, a creature 
for whom every question that concerns the truth takes the 
form of what is the correct ordering of society here below. 
The human being becomes the victim of politicization; he 
is crippled by it and deprived of the right of self-fulfil- 
ment. . . . Man, who should be the master of things, be- 
comes their servant, their complete slave.’ 


V. MARX AND LENIN 


It is an over simplification to say** that an ‘absent-minded 
Philosopher Georg W. F. Hegel innocently begot a dialectic, 
which begot Marx’s socialism, which begot V. I. Lenin, who 
begot a revolution that made “practical” men tremble in 


*8 Cf. S. Hook, op. cit., pp. 41-47. Also K. Marx: Die heilige Fa- 
milie, II, p. 227: ‘The egoistic individual of bourgeois society may in 
his silly imagination and petrified abstraction puff himself up into a 
self-sufficient atom, that is to say, into an absolutely complete and 
blessed creature, independent and free from any need.’ (Quoted from 
S. Hook, op. et loc. cit.) 

29 Cf. S. Hook, op. cit., p. 47: ‘Pretending that individuals are free 
and equal before the law and in the market, the bourgeoisie has 
cynically torn away the countless social ties which make men members 
of one another’s body and “left no other bond betwixt man and man 
but crude self-interest and unfeeling ‘cash payment’” (Communist 
Manifesto).? Dr. Hook is here paraphrasing Marx. 

80 Waldemar Gurian, The Rise and Decline of Marxism (London: 
Burns Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 1938), p. 155. 

31'W. Gurian, op. cit., p. 164. 
82 TIME, December 16, 1940. 
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their boots.’ William Henry Chamberlin is more complete 
when he says** that the upheaval 


‘was in no small degree the result of the contact of two 
potentially explosive forces: the socially revolutionary teach- 
ing of Karl Marx and the peculiar conditions of Eurasian 
Russia, where the primitive mentality of the poverty-stricken 
masses, the repressive traditions of autocracy, the absence of 
a moderating powerful middle class and the numerous sharp 
jagged edges of social, economic and racial antagonisms made 
the soil singularly propitious for a literal application of 
Marx’s more violent theories.’ 


Bolshevism is primarily a manifestation of a particular his- 
torical and social situation; but, on the other hand, we are 
fully justified in depicting it as the invasion of Russian 
history and society by a Marxian force from Western 
Europe.** 

In its profoundest meaning Bolshevism, like Nazism, and 
I stress this fact, is a drive towards despotism, an effort 
to make government’s power all-pervasive with the compli- 
mentary doctrine, or objective, to make the masses the tool 
of the state, and to organize them with the aid of a single 
party to that end.*® 

Such demands were perfectly met in Marxian philosophy, 
with its ‘faith in industry and technique, in civilisation as 
the only salvation of society and in the power of science.”*¢ 
For Marxism the party was not just one group among others 
but represented the sovereign society, the final court of ap- 
peal in all questions. 

So much for the theory ; now came the crisis when it was 
to be realized. Hordes of bewildered men groped about for 
guidance. They had overthrown the old, traditional and 
hated government; they knew not what to put in its place. 
It was the moment a short, stocky man had been living and 


88 The Russian Revolution 1917-1921 (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1935), I, 121. 

8¢ Cf. Waldemar Gurian, The Future of Bolshevism (New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1936, translated by E. I. Watkin), p. 45. 

35 Cf. Gurian, op. et loc. cit. 

86 W. Gurian, op. cit., p. 49. 
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planning for. There was no indecisiveness about Vladimir 
Ilich Ulianov when he stood up before the Soviet Congress, 
on November 8, 1917. He was the ‘incarnate doctrine of 
militant Marxism,’ eager and prepared to translate it into 
millions of lives.** 

Vladimir Ilich Ulianov, known throughout the world as 
Lenin, accepted Marx without reservation or modification.*® 
To him the socialist theory of Marx was an indisputable 
dogma, an inescapable law of human development. His 
strength of leadership lay in his intense faith in the Marxian 
gospel. There could be compromises, adjustments, tem- 
porary concessions; but at no time was Lenin disillusioned 
in his acceptance of the basic tenets of Marxism—or in his 
own interpretation of them. The reduction of every prob- 
lem to terms of Marxian class struggle explains the sim- 
plicity of his world out-look. 

Personal liberty in Soviet Russia has come to mean®® the 
‘control of public life by the Bolshevik party, a control se- 
cured by every means available, on the plea that it cor- 
responds with human nature and that every anti-Bolshevik 
opinion is inhuman, a contemptible device to enslave and 
deceive humanity. Liberty ... means assent to a resolu- 
tion imposed from above and perhaps not even known, ex- 
torted by fear. ... Humanity means inhuman annihila- 
tion, the “liquidation” of all those who are branded as 
enemies of the state. . . . Free choice is the same as acting 
under compulsion—though the compulsion must not be ad- 
mitted by this free agent who must declare that the action 
enforced upon him is voluntary.’ In short, ‘the Bolshevik 
state is despotism of the most extreme type. Not only is 
its constitution despotic; the actual rule . . . is despotic, 
limited neither by law nor tradition and guided by no other 

37 Cf. W. H. Chamberlin, op. cit., I, 140, 324; also George Vernadsky, 
Lenin, Red Dictator (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1931), 
p. 14. 


38 Cf. W..H. Chamberlin, op. cit., I, 134-136. 
89 W. Gurian, Future of Bolshevism, pp. 40-43. 
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motive than the determination to secure its own authority 
and extend it to the utmost.’ It is the annihilation of man; 
the apotheosis of the state. 


VI. KANT AND FICHTE 


It is the irony of history that, although Hitler and the 
Nazis rose to power on successive waves of violent oppo- 
sition to Bolshevism, today Nazi Germany is not a wit less 
despotic than Soviet Russia. The likeness between them 
lies in the identity of their goal—totalitarianism; their dif- 
ference largely in the way they achieved it. Hegel through 
Marx and Lenin served as the Russian philosophical instru- 
ment. In Germany I think it was rather Johann Gottlieb 
Fichte (1762-1814) through Hitler.*° I know that some 
writers, for example Wickham Steed,*! attach more impor- 
tance to Hegel as the philosopher of Naziism, yet Steed him- 
self admits*? that Hitler’s conception of the State differs 
from Hegel’s, in that Hitler considers the state as a means 
to establish purity of race among Germanic “Aryans” who, 
in virtue of their innate superiority to other races, are en- 
titled to rule the world. 

To insist that Fichte allowed for individual freedom 
whereas Hegel did not is misleading.** For Hegel’s state 
absolutism implied freedom, so at least he claimed, by a 
kind of reflex co-ordinating of individual wills. How inade- 
quate this view was, we have seen. But did Fichte, in spite 
of his eloquent declarations for freedom, safeguard its 
foundations any better? He did not! Because he rested 
them on the quicksand of subjectivism which he shared with 
Hegel and which both owed to Immanuel Kant. 


40 Cf. A. Hitler, Mein Kampf, p. 579, editors’ note: ‘. . . Hitler de- 
parts from Hegel, to whom his “totalitarianism” seems to owe very 
little. In so far as it has a philosophic foundation, it derives from 
Fichte and Plato.’ 

#1 Wickham Steed, The Meaning of Hitlerism, p. 53. 

42 Idem, p. 39. But Steed says that in practice the distinction be- 
tween Hegel and Hitler is more apparent than real. Vd. pp. 63-64. 
48 As Steed does, op. cit., p. 53. 
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Alone of all men, Fichte declared,** he really understood 
Kant and alone was capable of clarifying his ideas. But 
this did not prevent him from discarding his master’s doc- 
trine of ‘thing-in-itself’. The one principle of Free Spirit 
sufficed. However, Fichte retained a subjective thing-in- 
itself and herein differed from Hegel who insisted that that 
too was unnecessary. 

On the basis of a subjectivism inherited from Kant but 
more thoroughgoing, Fichte passionately preached liberty, 
as he conceived it on the grounds he improvised. I know 
I am free because I am treated by other bodies as if I were 
free. This remarkable bit of reasoning constitutes Fichte’s 
essential foundation of liberty. 

Each individual self must be treated as a free, self-de- 
termining ego and this right may be defended by force if 
necessary. But before force is used an appeal must be 
made to a judge, whose just decision voices the will of all 
moral beings including myself. To be effective, the judge’s 
decision must be enforced, and this power to enforce the 
judge’s sentence is the State. In the final analysis the 
state*® establishes and guarantees freedom. Preferably the 
State should establish freedom by education; but, this fail- 
ing, compulsion must be used. It must force men to be 
free. For individuals are to the state, which is absolute, 
as eyes and hands are to the body. Every one of its mem- 
bers must be in complete subjection to it, must yield un- 
questioning obedience. Thus the absolute, compulsive power 
of the state is established as a guarantee of freedom. Nico 
Wallner?’ called it the death-knell of freedom. 


“*Cf. Helmuth Carl Engelbrecht, Johann Gottlieb Fichte (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1933), p. 96. Vd. also J. G. Fichte, 
Nachgelassenewerke, vol. iii, p. 251. 

* Cf. B. A. G. Fuller, A History of Philosophy (New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1938), II, 369-377. 

46 Cf. Engelbrecht, op. cit., pp. 32-34. 

*" Fichte als politischer Danker, p. 127; quoted from Engelbrecht, 
op. cit., p. 34, 
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Fichte did not think so.*® When he insisted in The Ad- 
dresses to the German Nation,*® that education must in- 
struct the mind as to the real nature of the state and edu- 
cate the will freely tc accept its ordinances he declared he 
was explaining wherein lay true freedom. 

He was speaking to a non-existing nation. It was a hope, 
an idealized, united Germany. He pleaded for freedom, as 
he understood it, for education and for a closed commercial 
state. He opposed imperialism and reiterated the cosmo- 
politan goal of the new German nation. He did not con- 
sider “racial purity” possible or necessary to German na- 
tional unity.°° The purpose of the new Germany was to be 
the leader of mankind in its spiritual evolution. But ‘be- 
hind and above the nation is the cosmos, humanity,’ and this 
is the nation’s goal.®! He laid great stress upon language 
and designated the Germans as the Urvolk, the elect people. 
In themselves, the Reden were not war talks. 

In spite of their unpopularity and scientific defects, the 
Reden gradually loomed more important as their note of 
patriotism and nationalism came to be isolated from the 
context and the rest of Fichte’s thought. They came to be 
read as Fichte’s great and only masterpiece. They moulded 
a national consciousness. 


VII. FICHTE AND HITLER 


Into that consciousness Adolf Hitler was born.5? Steed 
does not know whether Hitler ever read a line of Hegel.*8 


‘8 Fichte was a great admirer of Machiavelli. Vd. Engelbrecht, 
op. cit., p. 33, note 7; and especially p. 108. 

49 Cf. Engelbrecht, op. cit., p. 117. They were delivered at Berlin, 
in the Academy, during the winter of 1807-1808, on Sundays, from 
12to1. On how they were received, idem, p. 124ff. 

50 Cf. Engelbrecht, op. cit., p. 153; also 112f. Also Die Reden, 
Lect. 4. 

51 Idem, pp. 151-152. 

52 Cf. Rudolf Olden, Hitler (New York: Covici, Friede, Inc., 1936, 
translated by W. Ettinghausen), p. 7f. Hitler was born April 20, 
1889, at Braunau on the Inn. Grew up in Passau, Lambach. 

58 Steed, op. cit., p. 53. 
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: e I can say the same thing about his reading of Fichte. It 
‘4 p is not upon Hitler’s actual reading of Fichte that I rest my 
“ : case but on the broader premise which Steed suggests ;*4 
: that although Hitler borrowed from many philosophies— 
: e from Italian Fascism and from the syndicalist views of 
’ § Georges Sorel, he drew more from the beliefs and aspira- 
s ff 7 ° : : 
, ie tions that were lurking obscurely in the deeper conscious- 
" ¥ ness of the German people. It is my conviction that those 
q ‘ beliefs and aspirations were largely attributable to Johann 
_ 4 Gottlieb Fichte. 
a It was on the plea of freedom that Fichte wrote, in 1800, 
and reaffirmed it in the Reden, his Der geschlossene Han- 


ls delsstaat.*> He dissected the disintegrated effects of selfish } 


: j individualism. He demanded that everyone be not only al- 
‘ 4 lowed to barter his produce but forced to. Everyone is 
“ is employed by the state and cannot choose the profession he 


likes. The number of artists is strictly limited by the au- 
thorities. Travel in foreign countries is prohibited. Gold : 
and silver have no absolute value at all and are to be con- 
fiscated. The “closed commercial state” must “protect” the 
neighboring countries, forcing upon them its economic pol- 
icy. Fichte states that it is useful to move a part of the 
population of the new countries into the mother country 
and to move others from the mother country into the new 
provinces. After the occupation has been successfully com- 
pleted the closed commercial state addresses a manifesto to 
all other states with the promise that it henceforth does not 
intend to violate the new borders under any pretext what- 
soever. That is the state, with its high regard for freedom, 
which Fichte envisaged and pleaded for. That is the state 
which Hitler has created. 

I need not point out Hitler’s excessive, fanatical, absorb- 
fe ing concept of a Germanic State of the German Nation.5¢ 
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: & % Idem, pp. 45-46. 

, 55 Der geschlossene Handelsstaat (Tiibingen: J. G. Cotta’sche Buch- 
{ handlung, 1800). 
Ea 5° A. Hitler, Mein Kampf, p. 455. 
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‘Idealism alone,’ wrote Hitler,®7 ‘leads men to voluntary ac- 
knowledgment of the privilege of force and strength and 
thus makes them become dust particles of that order which 
forms and shapes the entire universe.’ In Mein Kampf*® 
Hitler explained that the State is not an end in itself. It is 
a means to an end, namely to preserve and to promote a 
community of physically and psychically equal living beings, 
meaning, of course, Hitler’s Aryans. In this world, he 
says, human culture and civilization are inseparably bound 
up with the existence of the Aryan. Consequently, all 
means must be exerted to preserve the Aryans. And so 
Hitler exclaims :>® ‘Let them call us inhuman! If we save 
Germany, we shall have done the greatest deed in the 
world. Let them call us unjust! If we save Germany, we 
shall have repaired the greatest injustice of the world. Let 
them say that we are without morality! If our people is 
saved, we shall have paved the way for morality!’ 

As for the general notion of freedom in the Third Reich, 
I can only refer you to its attitude towards education and 
religion. The Third Reich and Soviet Russia have publicly 
shown their community of interests. They are both totali- 
tarian; they are both despotic; they are both twentieth cen- 
tury monsters growing gigantic on the human rights and 
liberties they have devoured. 

Thus even if I am wrong in giving Fichte a larger share 
than Hegel in Hitler’s Germany, one or the other or both 
together must be kept in the foreground of philosophic re- 
sponsibility. No one doubts really Hegel’s part in the rise 
of Russian despotism. And I have tried to show how both 
Hegel and Fichte budded from the Kantian stem. The 
fundamental error of Hegel and Fichte was an epistemology 
which put human personality beyond man’s grasp. And for 
that they had the radical subjectivism and voluntarism of 
Immanuel Kant to thank. 


57 Idem, p. 410. 58 Idem, pp. 581, 592-594, 
59 A. Hitler, Mein Kampf, p. 400, quoted by the editors from a 
speech of Hitler, 1932. 
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There is, however, a timely lesson we can learn from the 
sincere and noble-minded sage of Kénigsberg: that eloquent 
declarations about man’s dignity and autonomy are not 
enough to preserve them—that even sacrifice and suffering 
ean fail. If liberty is to be kept it must be made to rest 
upon a comprehensive authentic view of personality. Kant’s 
error in this regard gradually bore fruit and contributed 
indirectly to the contemporary blacking-out of freedom in 
some lands and to jeopardizing it in many others. Today 
America is energetically preparing to fight for it; but I am 
afraid that in the turmoil the warning of Immanuel Kant 
may go unheeded: that the first step towards keeping free- 
dom is to make its rational citadel inviolable. Otherwise 
little confidence can be placed in gigantic armaments of men 
and equipment. These can easily become boomerangs and 
destroy what they were planned to save. That is the burden 
of this paper, which thus aligns itself, as against Professor 
Sidney Hook, with Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, when he declared 
last September, in New York City, that ‘the most serious 
threat to Democracy is the positivism of the professors. ... 
Democracy has much more to fear from the mentality of its 
teachers than from the nihilism of Hitler.’®° 

JOSEPH B. MCALLISTER. 


Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 





PERSON AND LIBERTY* 


N THIS paper I propose to examine and compare, in the 
light of the philosophy of Saint Thomas Aquinas, the two 
concepts, Person and Liberty, with a view to establishing 
the relation between them. I shall not undertake to deal 
professedly with the several specific liberties which men 


°° The New Republic, Oct. 28, 1940, pp. 602-606. 
*I am much indebted to the writings of Jacques Maritain for sev- 
eral points of doctrine developed in this paper. 
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may claim as their inalienable and inviolable heritage as 
human beings. My treatment of the question will be pri- 
marily metaphysical in character. 

The relation which I hope to establish between these two 
concepts may be stated as follows: Every person and only 
a person is a free being; every free being and only a free 
being is a person. As a corollary to this I shall endeavor to 
show that the making of order both in the individual and 
social life of man requires due recognition and proper use 
of freedom and that, consequently, the nature of man and 
the nature of human society both demand that favorable 
conditions for the fullest possible development and exercise 
of human liberty be established and maintained, in order 
that individual human beings and human society itself may 
achieve their due and proper end. 


I, PERSON 


Despite the fact that the relation between esse and quod 
est in finite beings was the subject of frequent discussions 
in the writings of certain neo-platonists, of Boethius and of 
a number of mediaeval philosophers, it nevertheless re- 
mained for Saint Thomas Aquinas to discover the truly 
metaphysical meaning and significance of this relation and 
to extend the Aristotelean doctrine of act and potency to 
elucidate the relation existing between the essence or nature 
of an existent being (quod est) and the exercise of its act of 
existence (esse), thus laying the foundation for his lucid 
discussion of the problem of personality. Unquestionably 
the long tradition of Christian philosophers from Athenag- 
oras in the second century to Saint Bonaventure in the 
thirteenth contributed many deep and penetrating analyses 
of the problem of person to the history of human thought. 
As Christian theologians and philosophers they were keenly 
interested in establishing reasonable grounds for the doctrine 
of personal immortality, the resurrection of the body, the 
Incarnation (wherein One Person subsists in two natures) 
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and the Blessed Trinity (wherein Three Persons subsist in 
One Nature). However, the metaphysical justification for 
the traditional Christian conviction regarding the tran- 
scendent nobility of the person awaited the coming of Saint 
Thomas with his incomparable insight into the nature of 
being as being, the object of metaphysics, and his consequent 
development of the doctrine of subsistence. Because of the 
peculiar dignity of the mode of subsistence proper to a 
spiritual being it receives a special name, personality, and, 
for the same reason, the term “person” signifies that which 
is most perfect in all nature! 

Boethius had already given an admirable definition of 
person: Individual substance of rational nature. But in 
adopting the classical Boethian definition and making it his 
own, Saint Thomas did not simply copy the words and echo 
the thought of the celebrated Roman. Long before Saint 
Thomas was born each and every one of the four words in 
that definition had been enriched in meaning during the 
whole course of the history of Christian thought and they 
were destined to undergo still deeper and more important 
transformation in the thought of Aquinas himself. In the 
mind of Saint Thomas the term “individual” was freighted 
with his whole teaching about individuation by matter and 
quantity ; “substance” carried fresh significance in the light 
of his doctrine on subsistence; “rational” implied far more 
than was contained in either the Aristotelean or the Augus- 
tinian meaning of the term; and “nature” was charged with 
implications undreamed of by the Greeks and only partially 
(though most notably) developed by earlier mediaeval 
thinkers. It is upon this fund of metaphysical wealth that 
it is my intention to draw for an elucidation of the problem 
of person. 

A great deal has been written and said about the indi- 
vidual and the person and I have no intention of reviving a 
controversy which I consider settled. However, I suggest 
that, in dealing with problems issuing from the relation or 
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distinction here involved, it were preferable not to contrast 
individual with person, (for every person is an individual) 
but individuality with personality, (since that by which an 
individual is an individual is not that by which a person is a 
person, else every individual would be a person) or, perhaps 
better still to distinguish between individuation and per- 
sonal subsistence and to draw, thereupon, the consequences 
of the fact that a certain order of persons, namely, human 
persons, have bodies subject to individuation by matter and 
quantity and yet possess subsistence in the personal mode. 


1, ESSENCE—SUBSISTENCE—ESSE 


It is a well-established and familiar doctrine of Thomistic 
philosophy that in any actually existing finite being one 
may distinguish (a) Essence (b) Subsistence and (c) Esse 
as really distinct principles of the being in question. 

The essence of anything is wt quo. The essence, humanity, 
is that by which (quo) a man is a man; the essence of this 
particular being, Gerald Phelan, is that by which (quo) I 
am whatIam. The former is my specific essence, the latter 
my individual nature. In purely spiritual beings the spe- 
cific essence and the individual nature are identical (or, to 
express it more precisely, the essence of a spiritual being is 
individual) for there is no difference other than the specific 
in the nature of spiritual beings. Beings composed of matter 
and form, however, require an ulterior determination, an 
ultimate concretion of quidditative constituents, to render 
their specific essence individual. 

The essence of a thing is, in itself, neither universal nor 
singular. It is indifferent to universality and singularity. 
It may be universal and actually is universal in the mind; 
it may be singular and actually is singular in an existent 
being. Essence as essence has no intrinsic principle deter- 
mining it to a singular mode of existence or to a universal 
mode of existence. 

If an essence exists it exists either as a singular or as a 
universal; i.e., it is actuated by an esse which is either singu- 
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lar or universal. But (except in God) a universal esse can- 
not be the natural or physical esse of anything whatsoever. 
Universal esse is not the physical esse of any finite thing; in 
definite things it is the intentional esse of forms in knowl- 
edge. Itis the esse of signification. A finite essence actuated 
by a universal esse is a concept, i.e. a form endowed with an 
intentional mode of esse, whose whole and sole being consists 
in signifying some one thing common to many (quid unum 
in pluribus). That is, of course, why the esse of a concept is 
intelligi. But the esse of things is neither intelligi nor 
percipi; for, the esse of things existing in nature (in rerum 
natura) is not mere meaning or signification, but the con- 
crete esse of what is signified or meant. The real universe 
is a universe of things, not a “universe of discourse” or a 
“world of significance’. Universal esse is, therefore, not 
adequate to the task of giving concrete existence to any 
finite essence. In order that an essence exist in rerum 
natura it must be actuated by a singular esse. 

But there still remains to be explained how esse can be 
singular. If, on the one hand, it is true that there is nothing 
in essence, as such, which can determine it either to singular 
or to universal existence, it is, on the other hand, no less true © 
that there is nothing in the act of being (esse) as such which 
can limit it to this or that singular existent. Being (esse) as 
such is entirely actual, containing no element or principle of 
potentiality whatsoever, and therefore no intrinsic source of 
limitation. The restriction of esse to this or that singular 
existent must come from the side of the essence which, of 
course, stands in relation to esse as potency to act. But 
since essence as such is, as we have noted, quite indifferent 
to existence as a universal (in the concept) or to existence 
as a singular (in the concrete thing) some principle must 
supervene upon the essence, which, without adding any 
essential or quidditative constituent to that essence, ter- 
minates or restricts its potentiality to existence, by render- 
ing it ultimately apt to appropriate esse to itself in such wise 
as to singularize it and make it its own. 
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Secundum se, no essence whatsoever is so terminated as 
to appropriate to itself its own act of existence, its esse singu- 
lare. There is nothing in the most complete determination 
of a thing in the order of essence which excludes the possi- 
bility of its communicating in the esse of another. No ac- 
cretion of quidditative constituents can make an ut quo to be 
an ut quod. In other words, it is possible for a completely 
individuated essence to be by the esse of another.1 Some- 
thing further is needed, beyond the ultimate delimitation 
and individuation of a nature in the order of essence, if it is 
to have the right to exist per se and separate from every 
other nature, with its own esse, appropriated to itself in such 
wise that it cannot communicate in esse with any other 
being. Whence, the Thomistic doctrine of subsistence, the 
principle by which an actually existing individual finite 
essence has esse in its own right, distinct from and incom- 
municable to any other being. Cajetan con:pares it to the 
point which terminates the line. For just as a line is ter- 
minated by a point, which adds nothing to the line in the 
order of extension but so delimits the line that it is this 
particular line, thus subsistence adds nothing essential to 
the nature but gives it that most important (non-quiddita- 
tive) determination which makes it to be this singular 
thing. 

Only an existent essence has subsistence; but subsistence 
is neither the essence itself nor its act of existence. It is 
the principle which limits essence towards existence. As a 
finite line is not until the terminal point in the motion which 
traces it is reached, and is as soon as that point is reached, so 


1 Such is the case of the Sacred Humanity of Christ, which, though 
possessed of all the quidditative constituents of Its particular essence 
or nature, does not exist by an esse of Its own but by the esse of the 
Son of God. Suppose that that individual nature, which is the Sacred 
Humanity of Christ, instead of being assumed by the Second Person of 
the Blessed Trinity and made to be by the Divine esse had been given 
an esse of its own and made to be a human person, there would be no 
essential or quidditative difference between the human nature of that 
human person and the human nature of the Incarnate Word. 
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an essense is not until it achieves subsistence, and is as the 
moment subsistence is achieved. 

No such supervenient principle is required for the actu- 
alization of a potency (a faculty or habit, for example) which 
is in the same order as the act (operation, for example) 
which actualizes it. But such is not the case where quod est 
and esse are concerned. The whole order of quod est—the 
order of essence—is potential to the whole order of esse— 
the order of existence. Essence as such is not singular; and 
existence does not singularize. Essence as such is not ter- 
minated and proximately apt to be; and esse does not ter- 
minate essence and render it proximately apt to be. Rather, 
esse makes what is proximately apt to be, actually to be. 
The essence is, therefore, rendered proximately apt to be by 
subsistence and thus rendered complete and singular before 
(by ontological priority) the act of esse makes it actually 
to be. 


2. MODES OF SUBSISTENCE: CORPORAL—ANGELIC—HUMAN 


The act of existence which is thus appropriated to a par- 
ticular existent is, of course, proportionate to the essence of 
the existent, for it simply makes to be that which is ulti- 
mately apt to be. Subsistence is consequently analogical; 
for the subsistence of any being is the final perfection of 
its essence (and of no other thing’s essence) vis-a-vis the act 
of existence. The subsistence of beings which belong to 
different species (the subsistence of trees, of men, of angels) 
will, therefore, be stmpliciter diversa though secundum quid 
eadem. The esse of a being which, by its essence or nature, is 
an integral part of a whole, a numerically distinct member 
of a species, will be appropriate to that individuated nature 
and diverse from the esse of a being which is not by its 
nature a numerically distinct member of a species. The 
esse of a stone, for example, is only analogically the same 
as the esse of an angel; for an existent pure form is not a 
member of a species while every being composed of matter 
and form is. 
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Among the latter, however, some there are whose form is 
completely immersed in matter. They subsist only as com- 
posites. Their esse is not the esse of their forms . . . since 
their forms have no esse apart from the matter . . . but the 
esse of the composite. It is rooted in corporeal nature. 
Corporeal beings are and act only in subjection to the con- 
ditions of material existence. It is of the nature of such a 
being to be nothing more than a part of a whole; a being 
numerically distinct from, but specifically identical with 
every other member of the same species, and possessing no 
other claim to be than as “samples” of their essence and 
members of their species. As distinct individuals they are 
of no particular consequence. Any other samples of the 
same species would serve their purpose equally well. They 
are not individually important except insofar as they are 
members of the species which, if it is to exist at all, must 
exist in the individuals which compose it. They are not for 
themselves but for the species and their highest role con- 
sists, not in the fulfilment of their individuality but in the 
preservation or propagation of their species. The subsist- 
ence of such beings is completely exhausted in making them 
fit to be a part of the whole. They are individual substances, 
indeed, but individual substances of such nature that their 
very individuality, and the act of being which makes them 
individual, is rooted and absorbed in matter and quantity. 
Their esse, being the esse of a part in a whole, the common 
possession of the matter and the form united in the com- 
posite, cannot be held permanently by right of the individual 
as such; for, such beings are not sui juris, but propter speciem 
and therefore, as individuals, do not own themselves but are, 
as it were, owned by the species with that precarious owner- 
ship by which a species (which never exists as such and is 
never complete in the existence of all its members) can own; 
and are ordered tantum quantum sunt to a higher being in 
the order of nature. In other words, an individual substance 
of purely corporeal nature is not for its own sake (causa sui) 
but for the sake of the species of which it is a member and, 
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mediately, for the sake of some other being or beings in the 
hierarchy of being. Therefore, it does not act for its own 
sake, is not the cause of its own acts (causa sui), is acted 
upon rather than acting (agitur potius quam agit). Were 
one to imagine such an individual to assert its independence 
and insist upon its own individuality as opposed to the speci- 
ficity of its nature, it would thereby encompass its own de- 
struction. Rugged individualism among corporeal things 
would spell chaos. Wholly subservient to the group, their 
laws of action are physical, mechanical, biological (never 
voluntary or free), always rigidly determined to one, and 
invariable. The opposite of those laws is violence, not sin, 
for their law is natural, not moral. 

At the other extreme of the scale of creatures you have 
the beings existing not as numerically distinct members of a 
species but each a complete species each in itself. Here the 
being of the species is identical with the being of the indi- 
vidual. The esse of such a being is entirely owned by the 
individual; for, its essence is not shared by any other indi- 
vidual. It is essentially unlimited. Therefore, the proper 
esse which it has, establishes its unlimited essence in com- 
plete possession of being. It has esse in its own right (jure 
suo), is for its own sake (causa sui) and is the cause of its 
own acts (causa sui). There is no composition in the es- 
sence of these beings. They therefore do not depend for 
their esse and its perpetuity upon any corruptible principle. 
Once they have been given esse they cannot fall out of exist- 
ence, cannot lose esse by the corruption of their parts, since 
they have no parts to corrupt. This is the spiritual esse of 
pure forms. 

Because matter is the great obstacle to knowledge, where 
matter is absent knowledge is present. The nature of these 
spiritual beings is consequently intellectual; they are sub- 
sistent intellectual beings, subsistent intellects; individual 
substances, indeed, but of such nature that their individual- 
ity is vastly different from the individuality of corporeal 
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beings. Therefore, it is given a special name, viz. person- 
ality. These are the angels. 

Between these two extremes, corporeal beings and spir- 
itual beings, beings which are only for the species of which 
they are a part, and beings which are themselves the species 
and are for themselves, there is another sort of beings, men, 
who, because they have bodies, are individuated by quantity 
but who, because the esse by which they exist (and by which 
their bodies exist) is not the esse of a composite of matter 
and form, do not exist for the species of which they are part, 
but exist for themselves. They own themselves and act for 
themselves and for their own proper good. The esse of their 
bodies is the soul’s esse. The acts performed through their 
bodies should therefore be for the good of their very being, 
i.e., the good of the being of the soul, the well-being of the 
soul. But because they are individuated in their bodies in a 
manner similar to the way in which corporeal beings are 
individuated, they are, insofar as their bodies are concerned, 
a part of a whole, viz., the human race or species. Therefore, 
their bodily actions and bodily being should serve the whole. 
Yet, since each and all the members of the human species 
have bodies that exist for souls, in serving the interests of 
the whole, each individual of the human species is serving 
the interests of his own soul and of the souls of other men. 
It is impossible for a member of the human species to achieve 
the (relatively) complete independence of others which the 
angel enjoys because the individual man cannot completely 
possess the full perfection of his species. Whence, in order 
to achieve the highest perfection of his individual nature he 
must share in the communal work of all other members of 
his species. 

What we have here is a person whose individuality is of 
that peculiarly eminent type which belongs to spiritual 
beings but who ratione corporis is part of a whole. His per- 
sonality is indeed true personality but of the lowest degree 
of personality and limited by individuation. Consequently, 
man is justified in affirming and asserting his independence 
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from his fellowmen in respect to his personal existence. 
He has a right to be himself over against every other self 
but he is wrong to assert his independence from his fellow- 
men in respect to their corporeal life. Since, however, man 
is not a body with a soul in it but an embodied soul or a be- 
souled body, the same individual suhsistent being, man, is at 
once a person and a numerically distinct member of a species. 

Since, furthermore, the human person (as all other per- 
sons) is a social being, not only because of his bodily needs 
but also and, perhaps, especially, because of his spiritual 
needs, the cooperation of men in society, and the consequent 
restriction of individual independence, extends beyond the 
mere cooperation in material, corporeal affairs. 

The peculiar situation which human beings occupy in the 
hierarchy of being (existing, as they do, on what the ancient 
Arabians called “the horizon of the world of matter and the 
world of spirit’”’) imposes certain natural limitations upon 
their personality which affect the degree of independence of 
the human person. Of all persons in God’s universe, men 
alone are individuated by matter and quantity, since they 
alone have bodies. Although, like all persons, men are 
individuals, the reason why they are individuals is other 
than the reason why they are persons. In other words, 
the principle of individuation of human beings is not within 
that part of their nature in virtue of which they are per- 
sonal. They are individuated because they are corporeal 
beings; they are personal because they are spiritual beings. 
As individuated parts of a species men are to that extent 
propter speciem, but as persons existing in their own right, 
possessing their esse exclusively as their very own, they are 
propter se. Whence complications arise when it is question 
of determining the extent to which individual men must 
subserve humanity and of defining the sphere in which they 
transcend the whole of which they are a part. For a society 
of persons is not a whole made up of parts like the parts of 
a material thing. It is a whole made up of wholes. A whole, 
in which, paradoxically, the whole is not greater than any 
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of its parts. The human person is a border-line case. That 
is what makes it so hard to deal with him. 

However, there are certain pivotal principles upon which 
the solution of the problem of the human person turns. 
First, the esse of any being is proportionate to its essence or 
nature. Man is a being composed of body and soul; his esse 
is a spiritual esse because his soul, the substantial form of 
the human composite, is a spiritual substance, incomplete, 
no doubt, as a substance, yet, nevertheless, spiritual, and 
therefore independent of matter in its esse as well as its 
operari. Of all composites of matter and form, man is the 
only one in which the esse by which the composite exists is 
not the esse of the composite but the esse of the form. Even 
man’s body exists by an esse which is spiritual. For this 
reason all the acts performed by men, as men (all human 
acts) are spiritual acts even though they be performed 
through bodily powers. Human life, whole and entire, 
insofar as it is truly human, is spiritual. Human life, how- 
ever, is the least spiritual of all spiritual life, for it needs 
matter in which to thrive (materia in qua). Consequently, 
it is naturally (not violently) subject to the restrictions 
which matter imposes. Man can neither escape them nor 
should he allow them to dominate his specifically spiritual 
existence, under pain of violating nature. 

The individuation of his nature by matter and quantity is 
a necessary condition for the existence and the operation of 
a human being; but that individuation is for the sake of his 
personality. Hence, it is in harmony with nature that men 
should submit to the limitations placed upon them by the 
natural material condition of their spiritual existence but 
it is equally in harmony with nature that he should direct 
the use of all things material towards the end of the spiritual 
life. 

This principle holds for the social life of man as well as 
for his private life. Social life is a necessity for men, not 
only as it is for all persons, but also because of the indi- 
viduation of the human species by matter and quantity, in 
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consequence of which man can be a person only on condition 
of being one of anumber. There are two reasons why it is 
natural for men to live in the company with their fellows; 
one of them arises out of his corporeal nature, the other out 
of his spiritual nature. And, because the social life demands 
that the common good be pursued, men must accept and 
submit to such regulation as is necessary to achieve the 
common good both in the corporeal order and in the spiritual 
order. On the other hand, the whole corporeal order (social 
as well as individual) subserves the spiritual order. Whence 
it follows that those to whom it belongs to direct the com- 
munity of men towards their common good must observe 
the natural relation between the corporeal and the spiritual 
order and so regulate the material conditions of social 
existence as to enable the individual to achieve a fuller and 
more complete spiritual life. 

The second principle which I should invoke in this con- 
nection is the principle of becoming. Purely spiritual beings 
are in complete possession of their personality from the 
moment they begin to exist. Human persons are not so 
perfect even in their personal existence. Just as truth must 
be reached by men according to a process of composition and 
division of concepts and by discursive reasoning; just as the 
good must be achieved by a long series of choices; so the 
complete personality of a man can only be accomplished 
progressively. In a sense which few who use the expression 
understand, the realization of one’s personality is indeed the 
true purpose of life. Men must grow in personality, i.e., 
in self control, in the dominion over their acts, and in the 
mastery over, and possession of, their own being. In a word, 
they must live as persons, for by living, beings endowed with 
life achieve the fullness of their being. Human life as a 
whole, therefore, is orientated towards the fulfilment of the 
needs and demands of personal existence. As in the indi- 
vidual, so in society, the fullest measure of personal living 
is the goal to which all efforts to organize, direct, govern 
and control the instrumentalities of human progress should 
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be directed. It is only through intensely personal living that 
men can realize the full potentialities of personality and 
become, what by nature and grace they are destined to be- 
come, viz. complete human persons. But, persons are beings 
who own themselves and are masters of their actions. That 
is but another way of saying that they are free. 


II. FREEDOM 


There are two general senses in which the term Freedom 
is currently employed and it is important that they be not 
confused. One is concerned with the absence of constraint, 
violence, force or coercion. The other is concerned with the 
absence of necessity or necessitation. In the case of freedom 
from coercion, the free agent follows its natural bent with- 
out let or hindrance; this implies a certain spontaneity of 
nature operating unimpeded by external obstacles but it 
does not necessarily involve the exercise of free choice. In 
this sense we say that birds and animals and fishes freely 
rove their native habitat of woods and air and sea and bodies 
fall freely in a vacuum. The other sort of liberty presup- 
poses reason and will; a reason to deliberate and a will to 
decide and choose. There is here no question of external 
constraint and no inherent necessity of purely natural in- 
clination or tendency. Free choice is exempt from every 
sort of coercive or determining influence except the self- 
determining domination of the free agent over his own act. 
In this sense we say that the captive slave is free, the master 
and captain of his soul. 

The freedom of the birds to fly and of the fish to swim 
unmolested in their natural realms suggests poetic thoughts 
about the freedom for which men yearn. But, after all, men 
naturally desire and actually possess a higher freedom than 
mere liberty of movement. The glory of human freedom is 
not in the mere absence of coercion or restraint; it is in the 
freedom of man’s will to choose what is best adapted to bring 
his whole being to full fruition. Freedom of choice is the 
first freedom of man, his initial freedom, so to speak. By 
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a due and proper use of it men may hope to achieve the 
fuller freedom of autonomy. Men are born free, indeed, 
free with the freedom of a will that is free to choose; but men 
are no less born to achieve freedom, the freedom of auton- 
omy, which results from habitually choosing in conformity 
with the highest demands and noblest tendencies of his high 
and noble nature. This consummation can be achieved only 
by the proper use of his freedom of choice. 

Freedom of choice is no irrational surge of instinct nor is 
it a sort of noumenal divinity without law or order other 
than its own caprice. On the contrary, it has its own proper 
laws resulting from the very nature of a rational being. It is 
regulated by reason for the whole root of freedom is in 
reason. It is of the very essence of a rational and intel- 
lectual being that he be free to choose but it is subversive 
of that essence to choose irrationally. Men are free be- 
cause the deepest wellsprings of their nature demand it, and 
because man would not be man were he not free to decide 
and free to choose between alternative means to achieve his 
end. Yetit is imperative to note that free as man is and must 
be to choose the means to his end he is not free to choose his 
end. That is set for him by his nature. Every nature of 
necessity tends by its own proper inclination to the fulfil- 
ment of its being. The eye cannot but desire to see, the ear 
to hear, the mind to know and the heart to love. So too, the 
whole being of man craves fulfilment and complete realiza- 
tion. And if the eye is not filled with seeing nor the ear with 
hearing, is it not because man’s desires cannot be filled with 
anything less than the good without limit? The brute beast 
may tend towards the particular actual good made known 
to it by his senses. But man alone among all earthly crea- 
tures desires the good without qualification or restriction, 
the good as good. 

Reason reveals to him that in these and those particular 
goods, like wealth and honour and power and love, there 
lurks some measure of that universal and immensurable 
good for whose possession he incessantly strives. But it 
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also reveals to him that none of them can fill his heart’s 
desire and that none of them can be of such a sort that it 
necessitates his will and forcibly elicits his allegiance. In 
face of this variety of partial goods, his reason must decide 
which one is to be here and now preferred. But reason can 
find no necessary connection between the particular goods 
open to choice and the universal good to which man’s whole 
being cannot but tend. How then can reason reach a deci- 
sion in this matter, where no necessary connection can pos- 
sibly be established between the particular object to be 
chosen and the universal good to be attained unless a volun- 
tary influence intervenes to effect the desired choice? Man’s 
will decides that, in this concrete situation, this rather than 
that is to be judged desirable and to be chosen. It is pre- 
cisely in this domination over the practical judgment, this 
control of reason by will in matters affecting conduct, that 
the freedom of choice ultimately rests. 


CONCLUSION 


Persons are persons because they have rational nature and 
because they exercise dominion of their own acts. But free 
beings are free beings for precisely the same reasons. The 
whole root of freedom is in reason and freedom itself con- 
sists in the domination of a person over his own acts. 

Upon the freedom of choice, in which the human person 
manifests his dominion over himself and his own acts, rests 
the whole edifice of human liberty. By acts of free choice, 
man moves onward towards the fulfilment of his being. No 
human being is at any given moment of existence all that he 
truly is; for, man is not only what he is but what he can 
become. The acquisition of his final end will bring fulfil- 
ment to his being—finis est forma says St. Thomas—but 
until that end is reached men must grow in being. 

Freedom to choose those things which make for his com- 
plete perfection is man’s inviolable prerogative; for, only 
thus can he achieve the fulness of his being and finally come 
to be what he is by nature fitted to become. With reason 
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as his guide that freedom is controlled and is the very oppo- 
site of license. It is the fulness of his rational nature that 
constitutes the goal of man’s progressive advance and in the 
final fulfilment his liberty to choose will blossom forth in its 
full perfection as a liberty of autonomy. Thus will the 
achievement of man’s liberty and the realization of the 
deepest demands of his personality, coincide. Man will be 
completely personal only when he is completely free. Mean- 
while, in the process of that achievement and of that final 
realization, the regulation of man’s liberty and, therefore 
of his personal life, should be guided and directed by that 
end and so organized, so controlled and so conceived as to 
provide the utmost exercise of free and untrammelled self- 
determination as is compatible with the conditions of human 
social intercourse. Upon this principle rests the only valid 
solution of the problem of particular liberties. For, man is 
not free to choose what he likes nor is he not free to like 
what he chooses. He is only free to become more and more 
what he is . . . an individual substance of rational nature 
. a human person. 
GERALD B. PHELAN. 


Pontifical Institute of.Mediaeval Studies 
Toronto, Canada 





INTELLIGENCE AND LIBERTY* 


HERE are several boundaries which limit the subject 

assigned me. First, it is assumed that the question is: 
What are the human conditions of human liberty? Sec- 
ondly, I take it that the answer to the question, supplied by 
St. Thomas Aquinas, is the answer desired; but I do not 
consider this boundary to be a limitation. Thirdly, a treat- 
ment of the topic of Intelligence and Liberty as ideal as is 
Yves Simon’s treatment of Determinism is beyond my pres- 


*This paper was discussed at the 16th annual meeting of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association at Detroit, December 30. 
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ent competence. We need a treatment of the human con- 
ditions of liberty conceived after the manner of Y. Simon’s 
treatment of Determinism; the present paper is not such a 
treatment. 

According to St. Thomas, the determination of choice is 
within the power of the chooser.2 Conceivably, the deter- 
mination of choice by the chooser might be a solely intel- 
lectual determination, or a solely voluntary determination, 
or a determination which is an admixture of both the vol- 
untary and the intellectual. If the determination of choice 
be solely intellectual, you cannot explain why a man might 
have chosen otherwise—though you may explain, it is true, 
why he chooses this or that. That is to say, if the determi- 
nation of choice be solely intellectual, you will have intel- 
lectual determinism. Thus the act will not be free. On the 
other hand, if the determination of choice be solely volun- 
tary, then, though issuing spontaneously from the chooser, 
choice would have no reason in it why it was not necessi- 
tated. That is to say, if choice be purely spontaneous, its 
immunity from necessity, if any, may be asserted, and 
though the assertion may or may not be true, it certainly 
cannot be true from the reason alleged, viz., that choice is 
purely spontaneous. To put it shortly: if the reason for 
choosing this or that is an exhaustive reason, such a reason 
explains not only why one chooses but also why one could 
not have chosen otherwise; on the other hand, if there be 
no reason for choosing this or that, why then, maybe one 
might have chosen otherwise, and maybe not. If choice be 
purely spontaneous, we simply do not know, from the na- 
ture of choice, whether it be exempt from necessity or not. 


1Yves Simon, Travaux d’Approche pour une Theorie du Determi- 
nisme, Extrait des Annales de lEcole des Hautes Etudes de Gand, 
T. III, Etudes Philosophiques, 1939, Gand. Vd. his remark on p. 193: 
Il ne sera fait aucune allusion, dans cette étude, au probléme de la 
liberté, qui demanderait 4 lui seul de longs développements. 

2 De Veritate, q. 22, a. 6, resp. 20: Est voluntas indeterminata re- 
spectu actus; quia circa objectum determinatum potest uti actu suo 
cum voluerit, vel non uti; potest enim exire in actum volendi respectu 
cuiuslibet, et non exire... 
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It is essential to liberty, then—if one wishes to main- 
tain choice’s exemption from necessity upon philosophical 
grounds—that the determination of the free act ad unum 
be at once voluntary and intellectual. Intellectual, in order 
that the reason why a man chooses this render some account 
also why his choosing this was not necessitated; voluntary, 
in order that the reason for his choice of this be his own 
reason. This position is no doubt delicately subtle, but it 
seems demanded by the exigencies of the situation as seen 
by St. Thomas Aquinas. Those exigencies, to repeat them, 
are as follows: if purely intellectual, the free act cannot 
be spontaneous—since the intellect is determined by its 
object; if purely spontaneous, the free act may, or may not, 
be immune from necessity, but the assertion that it is so 
immune renders no account of the reason why it is. St. 
Thomas will keep choice clear from the necessity arising 
from human antecedents by showing that, though real 
causes, these antecedents do not necessitate. 

His theory has been well summarized as follows: “The 
will follows, it does not precede the intellect; it necessarily 
tends to what is presented to it as the good which fully 
satisfies its appetite; however, amid the many goods, which 
are proposed to its appetite by a judgment subject to re- 
vision, it chooses freely; hence, election follows the ulti- 
mate practical judgment; but that the judgment be ultimate, 
is due to the will.’”? Here we have the essential points of 

These theses are from the approbation of the Sacra Studiorum 
Congregatio in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, Jul. 14, Ann. VI, vol. VI, 
Romae, Typ. Pol., p. 386: Intellectum sequitur non praecedit volun- 
tas, quae necessario appetit id quod sibi praesentatur tamquam bonum 
ex omni parte explens appetitum, sed inter plura bona, quae judicio 
mutabili appetenda proponuntur, libere eligit. Sequitur proinde elec- 
tio judicium practicum ultimum; at, quod sit ultimum voluntas efficit 
(th. XXI). St. Thomas’ theory of intellection is, of course, presup- 
posed in his discussion of the will. A brief statement of that theory 
is had in theses XVIII, XIX, XX, op. cit., pp. 385, 386. Th. XVIII: 
Intellectuality is a necessary consequent of immateriality. In fact 
the farther anything is removed from matter, the more intellectual 


it is. And though the adequate object of intellection is being itself, 
the proper object of the human intellect in its present state is the 
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Aquinas’ doctrine: the relations of the will and intellect, 
the will’s necessary fixation upon the universal good, its in- 
dependence of particular goods, the relation between its 
election and the ultimate practical judgment. 

The principle dominating the whole of this thesis is the 
first: the will follows the intellect. To the understanding of 
this principle the following passage supplies the key. “It 
is necessary to assign an appetitive power to the soul. To 
make this evident, we must observe that some inclination 
follows every form: for example, fire, by its form, is in- 
clined to rise, and to generate its like. Now, the form is 
found to have a more perfect existence in those things 
which share in knowledge than in those things which lack 
knowledge. For in those which lack knowledge, the form 
is found to determine each thing only to its own being, 
i. e., to its nature. Therefore this natural form is followed 
by a natural inclination, which is called natural appetite. 
But in those things which have knowledge, each one is de- 
termined to its own natural being by its natural form, in 
such a manner that it is nevertheless receptive of the species 
of all things sensible, and the intellect, of all things intel- 
ligible, so that the soul of man is, in a way, all things by 
sense and intellect: and thereby, those things that have 
knowledge, in a way, approach to a likeness of God, in whom 
all things preexist, as Dionysius says (Div. Nom. V.). 
Therefore, as forms exist in those things that have knowl- 
edge in a higher manner and above the manner of natural 
forms; so must there be in them an inclination surpassing 


quiddity abstracted from its material conditions. Th. XIX: Whence, 
we derive knowledge from sensible things. And since what is sensible 
is not actually intelligible, there must be admitted, besides formal 
intelligence, an active power in the soul whose function it is to ab- 
stract what is intelligible from the phantasms. Th. XX: It is through 
these abstracted species that we know directly universals. Singulars 
we know by sense and by conversion to the phantasms. Spiritual 
objects we know through analogy. Cf. for th. XVIII, Summa Theol., 
la q. 14, a. 1; q. 74, a. 7; gq. 89, aa. 1, 2; Cont. Gent., 1, 59, 66, 72 
et 4, 11; for th. XIX, Summa Theol., 1a q. 79, aa. 6, 7; Cont. Gent., 
2, 76; for th. XX, Summa Theol., 1a qq. 85, 86, 87, 88. 
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the natural inclination, which is called natural appetite. 
And this superior inclination belongs to the appetitive power 
of the soul, through which the animal is able to desire what 
it apprehends, and not only that to which it is inclined by 
its natural form. And so it is necessary to assign an ap- 
petitive power to the soul.’ 

The point to be noted in the above passage is this: one 
acts according to what one is: omne agens agit secundum 
quod est. Now knowing beings are not only what they are, 
by their physical or natural forms; they are also what they 
know, by their knowledge. Hence beings which know will 
act not only according to the form which specifies their 
kind, but also according to the form which specifies their 
knowledge. You may kick a stone as often as you please; 
its action, such as it is, will be merely according to what- 
it-is, the natural form; a stone has no knowledge. But the 
second time you kick, or try to kick, an animal, it will flee 
you; an animal acts according to its knowledge. Action 
therefore is consequent upon form, what-a-thing-is. If the 
form be natural, i. e., simply specifying the kind of being 
in question, the action consequent upon that form will be 
natural and the result of natural appetite. Such, e. g., is 
the appetite of the fire which rises and generates its kind. 
But if to the natural form there accede cognitive forms, 
which specify knowledge, the action and the appetite from 
which the action issues will be either animal or rational. 
Animal appetite, issuing from sense cognition, St. Thomas 
subdivides into concupiscible and irascible. In beings which 
have intellectual knowledge we find intellectual or rational 
appetite, which is called the will.’ The will, therefore, may 


* Summa Theol., 1a q. 80, a. 1. For Dionysius, see P. G. 3; 815, sqq. 

5 Cont. Gent., 1, 47: Inest omnibus appetitus boni, quum bonum sit 
quod omnia appetunt, ut philosophi tradunt, Ethic. 1,¢c.1. Huiusmodi 
autem appetitus, in his quidem quae cognitione carent, dicitur na- 
turalis appetitus, sicut dicitur quod lapis appetit esse deorsum: in 
his autem quae cognitionem sensitivam habent, dicitur appetitus ani- 
malis, qui dividitur in concupiscibilem et irascibilem; in his vero quae 
intelligunt, dicitur appetitus intellectualis seu rationalis, qui est vo- 
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be described as involving a tendency towards a good appre- 
hended by the intellect. The will follows, it does not pre- 
cede the intellect.® 

It is thus clear that it would be a gross mistake to think 
that St. Thomas holds that the will grasps blindly at its 
objects, much as one might pick up blindly any stone to 
fling at a cat. Obviously a man might do that, but such an 
act would either not issue from the kind of appetite of which 
Aquinas is speaking, namely, rational appetite; or else if it 
did issue, it would be in consequence of the form presented 
to the will by the intellect, any-stone-will-do. We hit an 
object, or try to, with the stone which, all things considered, 
seems best likely to attain our purpose. And if any stone 
will do, then it is upon that intellectual form, any-stone- 
will-do, that the choice of our will depends. To the under- 
standing, then, is due the determination of what a rational 
agent does. “It is an understood good which moves the 
will.’’”? 

By way of parenthesis, before we examine how such a 
theory professes to escape intellectual determinism, it might 
be well to ask St. Thomas why a known good moves the will. 
What is the reason for appetite? Why is there any action 
at all? Why is an intellectual form dynamic? The answer 
is: action is in view of an end.® If it were not, there would 
be no action. For, an agent to which a determinate effect 
is indifferent does not tend to produce this determinate 
effect rather than any other, i. e., such an agent does not 
act at all. But, in fact, there are actions, and therefore 


luntas. For the Ethics vid. 1094, a. 3, Bekker. St. Thomas’ ‘phi- 
losophi’ is his way of translating Aristotle’s “it has been well said.” 
® Summa Theol., 1a 2ae qu. 8, a. 1, resp.: . . . cum omnis inclinatio 
consequatur aliquam formam, .. . appetitus . . . intellectivus, seu ra- 
tionalis, qui dicitur voluntas, sequitur formam apprehensam. Sicut 
igitur id in quod tendit appetitus naturalis est bonum existens in re, 
ita id in quod tendit appetitus animalis, vel voluntarius, est bonum 
apprehensum. 
7 Summa Theol., 1a q. 82, a.3,ad 2um: ... bonum enim intellectum 
movet voluntatem. 
8 Contra Gent., 3, 2; Summa Theol., 1a q. 44, a. 4; la 2ae q. 1, a. 2. 
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action is in view of an end.® Moreover, to act for an end 
implies that this end is suitable for the agent; else, why act? 
The good and the end are thus convertible terms.1° To the 
question, then, why do we act at all, the answer is, because 
we desire some good. Only the good can be the object of 
desire.11 The same answer holds essentially for all sorts of 
action, animal or natural, with the only difference that if 
the action be natural, it is a purely physical, not a conscious 
good; if the action be animal, it is a sense-conscious tend- 
ency to a sensible good.!2. Obviously there is no answer to. 
the question, why do we desire the good? It is like the 
question, why is a thing what it is? To desire the good is 
of the very nature of the will. 

And now to take up the question of intellectual deter- 
minism. St. Thomas’ principle, that the will follows the 
intellect, would seem to lead to it. For, as he has explained, 
a free act must have some intellectual grounds for it, some 
sufficient reason to explain it. Without this sufficient rea- 
son, it may be objected, you cannot explain the act; with 
it you cannot explain the act otherwise. In short, since a 
free act is impossible without a reason, the reason why one 
chooses is also the reason why one cannot choose otherwise: 
thus, the act is not free. 

We are thus led to the second and third points of Aquinas’ 


® Contra Gent., 3, 2: ... Si agens non tenderet ad aliquem effec- 
tum determinatum, omnes effectus essent ei indifferentes. Quod autem 
indifferenter se habet ad multa, non magis unum eorum operatur 
quam aliud; unde a contingente ad utrumque non sequitur aliquis 
effectus, nisi per aliquid quod determinetur ad unum. Impossibile 
igitur esset quod ageret. Omne igitur agens tendit ad aliquem de- 
terminatum effectum, quod dicitur finis eius. 

10 Contra Gent., 3, 3. 

11 Summa Theol., 1a 2ae q. 8, a. 1, resp.: . . . voluntas est appetitus 
quidam rationalis; omnis autem appetitus non est nisi boni. Cuius 
ratio est, quia appetitus nihil aliud est quam quaedam inclinatio ap- 
petitus in aliquid. Nihil autem inclinatur nisi in aliquid simile et 
conveniens. Cum igitur omnis res, inquantum est ens et substantia, 
sit quoddam bonum, necesse est ut omnis inclinatio sit in bonum. 

2 Contra Gent., 3, 3. 
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theory of choice: the fixation of the will upon the good; its 
independence of all goods. 

We have seen that rational activity has as its basis the 
dependence of the will upon the intellect: the will tends to 
the good as the good is presented to it by the understanding, 
But so to tend shows that the object of the will is the good: 
to will a good, one must first be able to will the good. As 
we have seen, everything acts naturally in accordance with 
the form which specifies what the thing is. Now it is of the 
nature of the will to will the good.1* This means that the 
ratio volendi is, in every instance of desire, the good, just 
as the ratio videndi is, for the eye, color. Of course, it is 
not the good as such, which the will desires (nor is it color 
as such which the eye sees). We see colored objects and 
desire good things. But as color is the reason why we see 
colored objects, so good is the reason why we desire good 
objects. True, we often desire what is not good for us. But 
the point is: whether the good we desire be real or apparent, 
we do not desire it because we think it bad. Evil is often 
thought to be the best way out. Although, then, the good 
in itself is not the object of desire, it is always the reason 
for desiring any object.1* 


18 Summa Theol., 1a 2ae q. 10, a. 1, resp.: . . . natura multiplicitur 
dicitur. Quandoque enim dicitur principium intrinsecum in rebus 
mobilibus; et talis natura est vel materia vel forma materialis. ... 
Alio modo dicitur natura quaelibet substantia vel quodlibet ens; et 
secundum hoc illud dicitur esse naturale rei quod convenit ei secundum 
suam substantiam, et hoc est quod per se inest rei. In omnibus autem 
ea quae non per se insunt reducuntur in aliquid quod per se inest 
sicut in principium. Et ideo necesse est quod hoc modo accipiendo 
naturam, semper principium in his quae conveniunt rei, sit naturale. 
Et hoe manifeste apparet in intellectu; nam principia intellectualis 
cognitionis sunt naturaliter nota. Similiter etiam principium motuum 
voluntariorum oportet esse aliquid naturaliter volitum. Hoc autem est 
bonum in communi, in quod voluntas naturaliter tendit. ... 

14 De Veritate, q. 22, a. 5, resp.: Natura autem et voluntas hoc 
modo ordinata sunt, ut ipsa voluntas quaedam natura sit; quia omne 
quod in rebus invenitur quaedam natura dicitur. Et ideo in volun- 
tate oportet invenire non solum id quod voluntatis est, sed etiam quod 
naturae est. Hoc autem est cuiuslibet naturae creatae, ut a Deo sit 
ordinata in bonum, naturaliter appetens illud. Unde et voluntati ipsi 
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Is this reason ever peremptory? Is there ever any in- 
stance of some good object so concretizing the reason for 
desiring it that we must necessarily will that object? In 
our experience, never. God, of course, would be such an 
object, if we saw him, and when we do, there will be no ques- 
tion of what we shall do.15 

But the incarnate goods with which we are confronted 
are such that we can accept or refuse them. The reason is: 
the only supposition upon which we should have to embrace 
a given good would be that such a good so completely ful- 
filled the reason for desiring it, that there would be no rea- ‘ 
son for not desiring it. The middle term of our practical 
syllogism, the ratio volendi, would have to cover the minor 
term, the desired object, de jure. For example: in the syl- 
logism, The good (M) is to be desired (P) ; this (S) is good 
(M); therefore, this (S) is to be desired (P), M would 
have to be exhausted by S. Obviously, the condition on 
which such a de jure identification of the good (M) witha 
| good (S) could be made is the absolute goodness of the 
: minor term (S). In fact, the minor term never measures 
up to the middle. This good is never, in our experience, 
the good; this good is always relative, defective. We do 
indeed accept the minor, this good; we do, in fact, substi- 
tute the values of M for S; but we do not have to. And the 
reason is, we see the difference. Thus, “since the form 
conceived by the intelligence is universal (the ratio volendi, 
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inest naturalis quidem appetitus sibi convenientis boni; et praeter hoc 
habet appetere aliquid secundum propriam determinationem, non ex 
necessitate; quod ei competit in quantum voluntas est. Sicut autem 
est ordo naturae ad voluntatem, ita se habet ordo eorum quae natura- 
liter vult voluntas, ad ea respectu quorum a se ipsa determinatur, 
non ex natura. Et ideo, sicut natura est voluntatis fundamentum, 
ita appetibile quod naturaliter appetitur, est aliorum appetibilium 
principium et fundamentum. In appetibilibus autem finis est funda- 
mentum et principium eorum quae sunt ad finem; cum quae sunt 
propter finem, non appetantur nisi ratione finis. 

5 Summa Theol., 1a q. 82, a. 1; 1a 2ae q. 10, a. 1.; De Veritate, q. 
22, a. 5, vd. A.-D. Sertillanges, St. Thomas d’Aquin., T. II, Paris, 
Alcan, 1925, p. 220, for the following paragraph in the text. 
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the good as such), under which many things can be com- 
prised”; since further, “our acts are related to singulars, 
none of which exhausts the possibility of the universal, the 
inclination of the will remains indeterminately related to 
many things; just so, an architect conceives in general the 
idea of a house, under which are comprised various forms 
of a house; his will can be inclined to make a round, or a 
square one, or one of some other figure.’’!® 

It is precisely the sort of judgment by which we see the 
difference (between a good and the good) which is at the 
source of free choice. To bring this out St. Thomas com- 
pares free activity with other kinds. Fire, e. g., rises, gen- 
erates its kind; stones fall, etc. No judgment here. Ani- 
mals act with judgment, but it is not free. The lamb flees 
the wolf, but this action is from natural instinct, or from 
instinct plus the experience of having been chased. Man, 
however, compares; he decides what he ought to do or not 
to do, and he does this, not because of a natural form or a 
cognitive form necessitating a determinate action in a given 
case, but because he deliberates, weighs, hews his path 
amidst contingent affairs, now this way, now that. Whence, 
since action is something contingent; since further, the kind 
of action, in our experience, is also contingent (concretely: 
since to act is good, and also not to act: since to do this, is 
good, and to do that is also good) ; since, lastly, man can 
know all this, it follows that precisely because man can 
know it, he is free. A rational animal has free choice.17 


16 De Malo, q. 6, a. 1, resp.: .. . forma intellecta est universalis 
sub qua multa possunt comprehendi; unde cum actus sint in singu- 
laribus, in quibus nullum est quod adaequet potentiam universalis, 
remanet inclinatio voluntatis indeterminate se habens ad multa: sicut 
si artifex concipiat formam domus in universali sub qua comprehen- 
duntur diversae figurae domus, potest voluntas eius inclinari ad hoc 
quod faciat domum quadratam vel rotundum, vel alterius figurae. 

17 Summa Theol., 1a q. 83, a. 1, resp.: . . . quaedam agunt absque 
judicio, sicus lapis movetur deorsum, et similiter omnia cognitione 
carentia. Quaedam agunt judicio, sed non libero, sicut animalia bruta; 
judicat enim ovis videns lupum, eum esse fugiendum, naturali judicio, 
et non libero: quia non ex collatione, sed ex naturali instinctu hoc 
judicat, et simile est de quolibet judicio brutorum animalium. Sed 
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To resume: the will follows the good presented by the 
intellect :1® unable to elect what is not a good,!® it is able 
nevertheless not to elect a good, or to elect a different good; 
and this it can do, because reason, which represents the 
good, is collativa plurium.”° 

But, it is insisted, if the will follows the judgment, then— 
although one may see that there are alternatives—neverthe- 
less there is only one alternative which, by hypothesis, can 
be chosen. If so, the reason for this choice, supposing the 
will follows this reason for the choice, is also the reason 
which makes any other choice impossible. Thus the will is 
not free. 

St. Thomas’ answer is that the judgment presenting a 
good which one is to accept, or reject, is due to an influence 
not wholly intellectual. We do indeed choose what we have 
finally decided is the best; but this only means—since “best” 
here is just a relative, contingent best—that our will has 
made it the best. We judge a thing best because we wish 
to judge it best. It might seem, says St. Thomas, that what 
is moved (the will) cannot move its mover (the intellect). 
But there are two meanings to the word move. The idea 
of “jostling a constable” might move me to such a venture. 
And it is thus that the intellect moves the will, by present- 
ing, namely, a good which determines the will to a certain 
kind of action. But should I actually jostle a constable, I 
homo agit judicio, quia per vim cognoscitivam judicat aliquid esse 
fugiendum vel prosequendum. Sed quia judicium istud non est ex 
naturali instinctu in particulari operabili, sed ex collatione quadam 
rationis; ideo agit libero judicio, potens in diversa ferri. Ratio enim 
circa contingentia habet viam ad opposita, ut patet in dialecticis syl- 
logismis, et rhetoricis persuasionibus. Particularia autem operabilia 
sunt quaedam contingentia; et ideo circa ea judicium rationis ad di- 
versa se habet, et non est determinatum ad unum. Et pro tanto 
necesse est quod homo sit liberi arbitrii ex hoc ipso quod rationalis est. 

18 Summa Theol., 1a, q. 82, a. 8, ad 2um: bonum intellectum movet 
voluntatem. 

19 Summa Theol., 1a, q. 82, a. 2, ad Jum: voluntas in nihil potest 


tendere, nisi sub ratione boni. 
20 Summa Theol., 1, q. 82, a. 2, ad Sum. 
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should indeed move him, but, this time, only in the sense 
that I effectively communicate to him movement. In this 
second way, i. e., by effectively communicating movement, 
does the will move the intellect as weli as all the other 
powers of the soul. The will, which can desire any good, 
necessarily affects the powers whose goods are particular. 
Sight, e. g., tends to color, hearing to sound, the intellect to 
the true, etc., but the will, not being limited to any par- 
ticular object, must act on all the other powers of the soul 
and in particular upon the. understanding.2! We under- 
stand because we will to; we imagine, because we will to, 
and so on.?? 


It is this reciprocal relation of the intellect and the will, 
each acting and being acted upon in different orders of 
causality, that is the very core of St. Thomas’ explanation 
of free choice. The good, the object of the will, is also pre- 
sented to the intellect in the guise of a particular truth: 
“that this is good is true.” The true, the object of the intel- 
lect, is also sought by the will in the guise of a particular 
good: “that this is true is good.” (That this tendency of 


21 Summa, 1a, q. 82, a. 4, 2: . . . movens non movetur a moto, nisi 
forte per accidens. Sed intellectus movet voluntatem; quia appetibile 
apprehensum per intellectum est movens non motum; appetitus autem 
movens motum. Ergo intellectus non movetur a voluntate. ... Re- 
spondeo dicendum quod aliquid dicitur movere dupliciter. Uno modo 
per modum finis, sicut dicitur quod finis movet efficientem; et hoc modo 
intellectus movet voluntatem, quia bonum apprehensum est objectum 
voluntatis et movet ipsam ut finis. Alio modo dicitur aliquid movere 
per modum agentis, sicut alterans movet alteratum, et impellens movet 
impulsum; et hoc modo voluntas movet intellectum et omnes animae 
vires. ... Cuius ratio est quia in omnibus potentiis ordinatis illa 
potentia quae respicit finem universalem movet potentias quae respi- 
ciunt fines particulares . . . objectum autem voluntates est bonum et 
finis in communi. Quaelibet autem potentia comparatur ad aliquod 
bonum proprium sibi conveniens, sicut visus ad perceptionem coloris, 
et intellectus ad cognitionem veri. Et ideo voluntas per modum agen- 
tis movet omnes animae potentias ad suos actus, praeter vires natu- 
rales vegetativae partis, quae nostro arbitrio non subduntur. ... Ad 
2um dicendum, quod intellectus alio modo movet intellectum quam vo- 
luntas intellectum. 

22 Cont. Gent., 1, 72, ad in virtutibus. 
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the will is put in the form of a judgment by me should not 
mislead the reader. Really, the will tends to a true thing 
inasmuch as it is a good thing.)2* Whence, the good is a 
particular kind of truth, and the true is a particular kind 
of good.24 The accomplishment of our acts is due to our 
will, the specification of them is due to our intellect. In 
sum, since truth and being are the object of the intellect, 
and this object is the first principle of formal causality; 
since, further, the good is the object of the will, and this 
object is the first principle of final causality; since, lastly, 
the good is a particular kind of truth, and the true is a par- 
ticular kind of good; it follows, first, that the intellect moves 
the will as a formal cause (specifying what is done) and 
final cause—since it presents to the will its object, the good; 
it follows, secondly, that the will moves the intellect as an 
efficient cause (i. e., by causing the accomplishment of the 
act of the intellect) and final cause—since the good is at 
the same time what the agent realizes and what determines 
him to act.?5 

If insistence can make the importance of this aspect of 
St. Thomas’ theory more apparent, insistence there must be. 
Man is not such that he chooses what he thinks he should 
not choose. What man chooses is what he thinks best, and 
what he thinks best in the field of action is what he wishes 
to think best.2° The origin, then, of our choices can be 


28 Summa Theol., 1a q. 82, a. 4, ad lum: Ex his apparet ratio quare 
hae potentiae suis actibus invicem se includunt; quia intellectus in- 
telligit voluntatem velle, et voluntas vult intellectum intelligere. Et 
simili ratione bonum continetur sub vero, inquantum est quoddam 
verum intellectum; et verum continetur sub bono, in quantum est 
quoddam bonum desideratum. Cf. De Malo, q. 6, a. 1, resp.: Unde et 
ipsum bonum, in quantum est quaedam forma apprehensibilis, con- 
tinetur sub vero quasi quoddam verum et ipsum verum, inquantum 
est finis intellectualis operationis, continetur sub bono ut quoddam 
particulare bonum. 

24 Vid. Summa Theol., 1a q. 82, a. 4. 

25 Summa Theol., 1a 2ae q. 9, a. 1, ad Sum: 1a q. 82, a. 4; Cont. Gent., 
1, 72. 

*6The question here is, of course, about contingent propositions, 
not about necessary ones; about practical propositions, not about 
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traced either (both) to the understanding or (and) to the 
will. It depends upon your point of view. If you ask, why 
does Peter do this and not that, the answer is: Peter sees it 
this way. If you ask, why does Peter do this not that, or, 
why does Peter see it this way, the answer is: Peter wishes 
to see it this way. The intellect is the first principle speci- 
fying choice, the will is the first principle which causes the 
accomplishment of choice. And, since the true is a particu- 
lar kind of good, and the good a particular kind of trut 
a man thinks it best to choose the way he does, because h@ 
so wishes, and he so wishes, because he thinks it best so t 
wish.?? 

We have now the answer to the following difficulty: with- 
out a reason a free act is impossible, with a reason an act 
cannot be free. The answer is: a free act has a reason, but 
this reason, thought determining, is itself determined by a 
voluntary influence. Election follows the ultimate practical 
judgment, but that the judgment be ultimate is due to the 
will.*8 And if it be urged, what, then, determines the will, 


speculative ones; nor is it even about speculative propositions in the 
practical order, e.g., we should honor our parents. This question is 
rather this: Shall I hic et nunc, honor or dishonor my parents? 
Whether the resolution of the question be morally bad or morally 
good is not the point. The point is: that resolution is dependent ulti- 
mately upon my choice. Cf. De Anima, 3. 1. 6. 

°7 De Malo, q. 6, a. 1, resp.: Si autem consideremus objecta volun- 
tatis et intellectus, inveniemus quod objectum intellectus est princi- 
pium in genere causae formalis, est enim eius objectum ens et verum; 
sed objectum voluntatis est primum principium in genere causae 
finalis, nam eius objectum est bonum, sub quo comprehenduntur omnes 
fines, sicut sub vero comprehenduntur omnes formae apprehensae. 
Unde et ipsum bonum, in quantum est quaedam forma apprehensibile, 
continetur sub vero quasi quoddam verym; et ipsum verum, in quan- 
tum est finis intellectualis operationis, continetur sub bono ut quoddam 
particulare bonum. Si ergo consideremus motum potentiarum ex parte 
objecti specificantis actum, primum principium motionis est ex intel- 
lectu; hoc enim modo bonum intellectum movet etiam ipsam volun- 
tatem. Si autem consideremus motus potentiarum animae ex parte 
exercitii actus, sic principium motionis est ex voluntate. Cf. Summa 
Theol., q. 9, a. 1, ad um; 1a q. 82, a. 4, ad lum; Cont. Gent., 1, 72. 

28 Vid. supra n. 3. 
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the answer is once more: the intellect determines the will 
by presenting the good in the guise of a particular truth 
(that this is good is true). So, after all, it is the intellect 
which determines choice? Certainly, but in the sense ex- 
plained and with the restriction that the judgment (that 
this is good is true) is due quite as much to the will desiring 
the particular good that this be true—intelligo quia volo.*® 
So after all, it is the will which determines the judgment? 
Again yes, but with the restriction that the will’s desire of 
a particular good is due quite as much to the presentation, 
by the intellect, of the truth of that good. But you must 
say one or the other! Either the intellect determines the 
will, or the will determines the intellect! St. Thomas did 
not think that he should or could say one or the other. 
Choice for him is a “sort of’ judgment; “sort of,’’ because 
choice is essentially an act of the will which wishes, not of 
the reason which judges. But though choice is essentially an 
act of the will, St. Thomas includes in that act the judg- 
ment, the voluntary choice of which is the conclusion of a 
deliberation.2° An act which is a combination of the will 


29 De Malo, q. 6, a. 1, resp. 

80 The following texts are pertinent. De Veritate, q. 24, a. 1, ad 
20um: ... cum electio sit quoddam judicium de agendis ...; Summa 
Theol., 1a q. 83, a. 3, 2 et ad 2um; De Veritate, q. 24, a. 6, resp.: ... 
electio habet in se aliquid voluntatis et aliquid rationis. Utrum autem 
sit actus proprie voluntatis, vel rationis Philosophus videtur relinquere 
sub dubio in vii Ethic., c. 2, non procul a fin., ubi dicit, quod electio 
vel est appetitus intellectivi, id est appetitus in ordine ad intellectum, 
vel intellectus appetitivi, id est intellectus in ordine ad appetitum. 
Primum autem verius est, sc., quod sit actus voluntatis in ordine ad 
rationem. Quod enim sit directe actus voluntatis, patet ... primo 
ex ratione objecti: quia . . . objectum electionis pertinet ad rationem 
boni, quod est objectum voluntatis. . . . Secundo ex ratione ipsius 
actus. Electio enim est ultima acceptio qua aliquid accipitur ad prose- 
quendum; quod quidem non est rationis, sed voluntatis; nam quantum- 
cumque ratio unum alteri praefert, nondum est unum alteri praeac- 
ceptatum ad operandum, quousque voluntas inclinetur in unum magis 
quam in aliud; non enim de necessitate voluntas sequitur rationem. 
Est tamen electio actus voluntatis non absolute, sed in ordine ad 
rationem; eo quod in electione apparet id quod est proprium rationis, 
se., conferre unum alteri, vel praeferre ... practicae inquisitionis 
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and intellect, free choice is thus a willed judgment or a 
judged willing. Materially, free choice is voluntary; for- 
mally, it is rational. Just as one cannot define man by his 
form alone or by his matter alone, but by both together— 
homo est animal rationale, so free choice cannot be defined 
by either the will alone or the intellect alone, but by both 
together—electio est actus et voluntatis et rationis.*1 


est duplex conclusio: una quae est in ratione, sc., sententia, quae est 
judicium de consiliatis; alia vero quae est in voluntate, et huius modi 
est electio: et dicitur conclusio per quamdam similitudinem: quia sicut 
in speculativis ultimo statur in conclusione, ita in operativis ultimo 
statur in operatione. 

81 Summa, 1a 2ae q. 13, a. 1, resp.: . . . in nomine electionis impor- 
tatur aliquid pertinens ad rationem, sive ad intellectum, et aliquid 
pertinens ad voluntatem. Dicit enim Philosophus in vi Ethic., c. 2, 
quod “electio est appetitivus intellectivus.” Quandocumque autem duo 
concurrunt ad aliquid unum constituendum, unum eorum est ut for- 
male respectu alterius. Unde Gregorius Nyss., lib. De natura homin., 
c. 33 dicit quod “electio neque est appetitus secundum seipsam, neque 
consilium solum, sed ex his aliquod compositum.” Sicut enim dicimus 
animal ex anima et corpore compositum esse, neque vero corpus esse 
secundum seipsum, neque animam solam, sed utrumque, ita et elec- 
tionem. Est autem considerandum in actibus animae, quod actus qui 
est essentialiter unius potentiae vel habitus, recipit formam et speciem 
a superiori potentia vel habitu, secundum quod ordinatur inferius a 
superiori. Si enim aliquis actum fortitudinis exerceat propter Dei 
amorem, actus quidem ille materialiter est fortitudinis, formaliter 
vero caritatis. Manifestum est autem quod ratio quodammodo volun- 
tatem praecedit, et ordinat actum eius, inquantum sc., voluntas in 
suum objectum tendit secundum ordinem rationis, eo quod vis appre- 
hensiva appetitivae suum objectum repraesentat. Sic igitur ille actus 
quo voluntas tendit in aliquid quod proponitur ut bonum, ex eo quod 
per rationem est ordinatum ad finem, materialiter quidem est volun- 
tatis, formaliter autem rationis ... In huiusmodi autem substantia 
actus materialiter se habet ad ordinem qui imponitur a superiori 
potentia; et ideo electio substantialiter non est actus rationis, sed 
voluntatis; perficitur enim electio in motu quodam animae ad bonum 
quod eligitur. Unde manifeste actus est appetitivae potentiae ... 
Ad lum ergo dicendum, quod electio importat collationem quamdam 
praecedentem, non quod essentialiter sit ipsa collatio ... Ad 2um 
dicendum, quod conclusio syllogismi, quae fit in operabilibus, ad 
rationem pertinet, et dicitur sententia vel judicium, quam sequitur 
electio; et ob hoe ipsa conclusio pertinere videtur ad electionem 
tamquam ad consequens. Gregory of Nyssa here is rather Nemesius: 
vid. P. G., 40; 734. 
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It was suggested that this theory solves the difficulties 
raised by intransigent intellectualism. The free act has a 
reason for it, but this reason is determined by the will— 
intelligo quia volo. So also it solves the difficulties raised 
by intransigent voluntarism. The free act has will in it, 
but this will is determined by the intellect—intellectus in- 
telligit suum velle.®2 

The further examination of the acts leading up to, and 
including, the free act, belongs to another paper of this 
symposium. 

To this part the following conclusion may be put: The 
will is a rational appetite. As such, choice is its act. Ra- 
tional here is not separated from appetite nor appetite from 
rational; the two are so intimately conjugated that in the 
judgment, arbitrium, one factor cannot be separated from 
the other, any more than one form can exist apart from 
the matter, or potency apart from act. Thus all the just 
claims of intellectualism seem to be conceded: operari 
sequitur esse; thus also is voluntarism preserved, for the 
esse here is its own fabrication since it is the esse cognitum 
in operabilibus. 
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82 Cf. Summa Theol., 1a 2ae q. 13, a 6, resp.: . . . homo non ex neces- 
sitate eligit; et hoc ideo, quia quod possibile est non esse, non necesse 
est esse. Huius ratio ex duplici hominis potestate accipi potest. 
Potest enim homo velle et non velle, agere et non agere; potest enim 
3 velle hoc aut illud, et agere hoc aut illud: cuius ratio ex ipsa virtute 
A rationis accipitur. Quidquid enim ratio potest apprehendere ut 
2 bonum, in hoe voluntas tendere potest. Potest autem ratio appre- 
‘ hendere ut bonum, non solum hoc quod est velle aut agere, sed hoc 
: etiam quod est non velle et non agere. 
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LIBERTY AND AUTHORITY 


T THE time when I was a young student in Paris, that 
is, during the first years of the post-War period, noth- 
ing was more fashionable in our intellectual circles than 
an attitude of self-satisfied contempt toward the whole stock 
of ideas connected with the liberal tradition. Under the 
cover of a reaction of “sane thinking” against the errors of 
liberalism, the idea of liberty itself was derided. A good 
deal of social success was assured to those who expressed 
their contumely in some particularly crude and grossly 
ironical way. The style of the new fashion was given by 
the widely cheered statement of Mussolini, boasting of the 
readiness of Fascism “to trample upon the more or less de- 
composed body of the Goddess of Liberty.” 

This is the way that history proceeds to the liquidation 
of great errors. As the masses were becoming disgusted 
with the deceptions of liberalism, educated people, to whom 
was entrusted the custody of invaluable truths accidentally 
linked to pernicious errors, let the things go—nay, added 
to the impatience of the masses the wickedness of their 
ideological fanaticism. A divine name was crushed together 
with the rotten corpse of an ambiguous goddess. Among 
the “intellectuals” who danced an infernal dance around 
the spot, there were some people accustomed to pay lip 
service, and possibly more, to St. Thomas. 


Yet, all the teaching of St. Thomas shows that liberty 
is an absolute perfection, perfectio simpliciter simplez, 
which can be attributed to God in a formal sense. Recall 
the highly intelligible distinction made by metaphysicians 
between the perfections of being whose concept necessarily 
implies some imperfection (perfectiones mixtae, mixed per- 
fections) and those perfections whose concept does not 
imply any imperfection.1 The world of our experience, em- 

2On the theory of the absolute perfections of being, see Garrigou- 
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pirically considered, does not show anything but imperfect 
realizations of the perfections of being. Just as our biolog- 
ical life, which involves all the imperfections bound up with 
materiality, so our intellect is an essentially imperfect 
thing, a power doomed to acquire painstakingly and step 
by step limited cognitions whose possession always remains 
precarious. The difference will not become manifest unless 
the analogical insight of metaphysics is substituted for the 
short-sightedness of the empirical consideration. From a 
metaphysical point of view, things of the observable world 
have in themselves, at the core of their imperfect entity, 
perfections that can be abstracted from any imperfect real- 
ization without fowy essential constitution being impaired in 
any way. An idea like that of biological life is not capable 
of such a treatment; forcibly abstracted from the imperfec- 
tions that it connotes, it disappears altogether. If I con- 
sider, on the contrary, such a thing as the intellect of man, 
I recognize in it the transcendent essence of the intellect, 
which essence, far from being necessarily bound up with 
the limitations of its human realization, aspires to a condi- 
tion where it could get rid of them and assert itself com- 
pletely. I understand that the intellect is infinitely more 
truly an intellect without the limitations imposed on it by 
material existence, or, more generally, created existence. In 
the same way, the truth that human knowledge is capable 
of is partial and precarious, the justice that the human 
heart is capable of is a poor justice, ceaselessly jeopardized 
by opposite forces. But I understand that truth and justice 
are infinitely more identical with themselves, realize more 
genuinely and more formally their idea, in an infinite ex- 
istence. The intellect, truth, justice, are absolute perfec- 
tions of being and divine names. 

When the ethical point of view replaces the metaphysical 


Lagrange, God, His Existence and His Nature, irst Part; M. T.-L. 
Penido, Le réle de l’Analogie en Théologie dogmatique, Paris, 1931, 
Ch. 1; J. Le Rohellec, Problemes philosophiques, Paris, 19338, 1irst 
Part, Ch. 4, 
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one, some absolute perfections present in man give rise to 
a conflict and to a most difficult problem. On the one hand, 
forasmuch as they are absolute perfections and divine 
names, nothing is more desirable than to have them in- 
crease and flourish to the utmost capacities of human na- 
ture. On the other hand, since their realization in man is 
bound up with many imperfections and risks, there may be 
a chance that, by cherishing them and fostering them with- 
out discrimination, we might have the imperfections in- 
volved outpace their development and overwhelm them, the 
final result being sheer destruction. Take, for example, the 
virtue of mercy: it is the most lovable of the divine names; 
but human mercy is psychologically connected with tem- 
peramental and emotional dispositions which may very well 
mislead and corrupt our will for mercy. An indiscriminate 
exaltation of mercy turns almost fatally to a predominance 
of an ambiguous sentimentality at the expense of justice 
and fortitude, finally at the expense of mercy itself. The 
example of mercy is more striking since mercy is a virtue, 
an indefectible principle of right action, of which nobody 
can make wrong use. The problem appears much more 
difficult when the absolute perfection is of such a nature 
that its human realization can be used for evil. Such is the 
case with science or art. Such is the case, above all, with 
liberty. 

In order to approach a solution, the first thing to do is 
to disentangle ideally the divine perfection from the dubious 
drives with which it is associated in the concreteness of our 
empirical existence. The idea that liberty results from a 
lack of determination, that it results from the sheer ab- 
sence of a positive determination, that it is, in short, less 
than a univocal determination, is frequent among scientists 
and philosophers. I can think of a physicist who wrote that 


an example of free action could be found in the sudden and. 


entirely indeliberate occurrence of a word to the mind of 
one concentrating upon a task which has nothing to do with 
the occurring word. This is what sound philosophy con- 
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siders as a typical example of a chance event, understand- 
ing thereby an event that has no proper cause, no essential 
determination and that merely results from the meeting 
of an ununified plurality of causal lines. The fact that any 
deliberation is excluded from the example mentioned sug- 
gests that to confuse liberty with a lack of determination is 
to misunderstand radically and paradoxically its nature. 
That liberty takes place in deliberate actions rather than 
in indeliberate happenings is an unquestionable datum of 
spontaneous consciousness. 

The same identification of liberty with a lack of determi- 
nation is found in a number of literary works where happy 
life is conceived as a continual refusal to make decisive 
choices, an endless succession of experiments in which the 
person never engages himself fully, so as to preserve and 
ceaselessly increase the treasury of his possibilities. Refus- 
ing to be determinately anything, trying everything with- 
out letting ourselves to be steadily determined in any way, 
we should achieve an ability to become everything, and this 
ability which has the taste of the infinite, is understood to 
be the supreme liberty. It is easy to recognize in that de- 
scription what philosophers technically call the potential 
indifference of the will, the passive indifference of the will, 
an indifference which is a state of non-achievement, a state 
of potency, indifferentia potentialitatis; an indifference 
which results from an ontological poverty: anything is good 
to one who has nothing. Far from being identical with 
liberty, this indifference is an obstacle that liberty has to 
overcome in order to assert itself. The psychological name 
of passive indifference is irresolution. 

Turning again to the data of spontaneous consciousness, 
it is entirely plain that freedom is most inescapably experi- 
enced when we feel that we are dominating over or master- 
ing a situation. The Bergsonian conception of freedom, 
in spite of the effort made by its author to have it solely 
based on an experience of consciousness, is at variance with 
some unquestionable data of consciousness. If the Berg- 
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sonian view were true, I should enjoy the most striking 
experience of my liberty when my action proceeds from 
the whole of my psychical organism.? As a matter of fact, 
my best awareness of my freedom does not take place when 
the whole of my tendencies bear me smoothly in a certain 
direction. The realization of our liberty forces itself most 
conspicuously upon our consciousness when our psychical 
organism is divided by a conflict of tendencies. Imagine, 
for instance, a man who, after many years devoted to lazi- 
ness, easy life and sensuous pleasures, has recently under- 
gone a moral conversion. A conflict arises between his 
newly acquired moral convictions and his wrong habits 
which are still far from being uprooted. Let us suppose 
that the virtuous will overcomes passionate drives and im- 
poses on them the rule of morality. At the very moment 
when this triumph occurs, he feels and realizes his freedom 
more decidedly than at any other time. Yet, such a free 
decision is not the expression of the whole person: passional 
drives, deeply rooted habits, are indeed voluminous parts 
of the personal organism. Freedom means mastery rather 
than totality. 

This way we are led to understand that the identification 
of freedom with a lack of determination was due to the 
similarity in name of two notions which are sharply op- 
posed to one another, although they are connected by the 
tie of athin analogy. There is an indifference which results 


2H. Bergson, Time and Free Will, translated by F. L. Pogson, Lon- 
don, George Allen and Unwin, p. 165. “Therefore, it is only an in- 
accurate psychology, misled by language, which will show the soul 
determined by sympathy, aversion, or hate as though by so many 
forces pressing upon it. These feelings, provided that they go deep 
enough, each make up the whole soul, since the whole content of the 
soul is reflected in each of them. To say that the soul is determined 
under the influence of any one of these feelings is thus to recognize 
that it is self-determined.” P.172. “In short, we are free when our 
acts spring from our whole personality, when they express it, when 
they have indefinable resemblance to it which one sometimes finds be- 
tween the artist and his work. It is no use asserting that we are 
then yielding to the all-powerful influence of our character. Our 
character is still ourselves.” 
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from a lack of determination, from an ontological poverty, 
from a state of potency, an indifference of potentiality. 
A subject which lacks determination, which is unachieved 
and thereby open to several possibilities is indifferent to the 
special nature of each of them. On the other hand, there 
is an indifference which is based upon the achievement of 
a being, the fullness of its determination, an indifference to 
several possibilities which results from the higher actuality 
of a cause, its plenitude, its superabundance.’ Active in- 


3On the twofold indifference of the will, see St. Thomas, Contra 
Gentes, 1, 82. In this article St. Thomas discusses the following ob- 
jection against the thesis that God does not will necessarily things 
distinct from Himself: every power which is ad utrumlibet is in some 
way in potency, “nam ad utrumlibet species est possibilis contin- 
gentis”; but the divine will, since it is identical with the divine sub- 
stance, cannot admit of any potency.—The answer is based on an 
explanation of the twofold meaning of the expression ad utrumlibet. 
“Ad utrumlibet enim esse alicui virtuti potest convenire dupliciter: 
Uno modo, ex parte sui; alio modo, ex parte ejus ad quod dicitur.— 
Ex parte quidem sui, quando nondum consecuta est suam perfec- 
tionem, per quam ad unum determinetur; unde hoc in imperfectionem 
virtutis redundat, et ostenditur esse potentialitas in ipsa, sicut patet 
in intellectu dubitantis, qui nondum assecutus est principia ex quibus 
ad alterum determinetur.—Ex parte autem ejus ad quod dicitur, in- 
venitur aliqua virtus ad utrumlibet esse, quando perfecta operatio 
virtutis a neutro dependet, sed tamen utrumque esse potest; sicut 
aliquis, qui diversis instrumentis uti potest aliqualiter ad idem opus 
perficiendum. Hoc autem ad imperfectionem virtutis non pertinet, 
sed magis ad ejus eminentiam, in quantum utrumlibet oppositorum 
excedit, et ob hoc determinatur ad neutrum, sed ad utrumlibet se 
habet.” See also Sum. Theol., 1, 19, 3, ad 5. The most complete ex- 
position of the question is found in John of St. Thomas Cursus Philo- 
sophicus, Phil. Nat., IV, 12, 2, Marietti ed., vol. 3, p. 387 b, 12 ‘Indif- 
ferentia enim est duplex, alia passiva sive potentialitatis, alia activa 
sive potestatis. Prima est imperfecta et non conducit ad agendum, 
sed magis obest. Quanto enim aliquid magis est potentiale ad plura 
et indeterminatum, magis elongatur ab agendo et indiget determinari 
et actuari, ut de facto operatur. Quare ista indifferentia potentiali- 
tatis non est de ratione liberi, sed si invenitur in agente libero, est 
imperfectionis, quia non est sufficienter in actu, et ita quanto magis 
tollitur et removetur ista potentialitas, tanto magis perficitur libertas, 
quia reducitur ad actum.—At vero potentia activa seu potestatis adhuc 
est duplex: Quaedam est indifferentia solum per modum universali- 
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difference does not always mean liberty: cognitive powers 
are actively indifferent inasmuch as they are capable of 
eliciting a multiplicity of acts virtually infinite in quality, 
however they are necessitated. Liberty represents an ex- 
cellent degree of active indifference, an active indifference 
that goes so far as to imply not only the sheer capacity of 
eliciting actions qualitatively diverse, but also a domina- 
tion over the attractive aspect of any possible action. Lib- 
erty is a dominating indifference most essentially consti- 
tuted by the power of acting or refraining from acting, all 
things being the same. 


tatis in agendo, quatenus aliqua causa est aequivoca, et non solum 
unum effectum agere potest, sed etiam plures et diversae speciei. 
Et hoc etiam potest inveniri in causis necessariis; nam etiam sol plura 
potest agere, et sensus et intellectus plures actus elicere. Alia est 
indifferentia dominativa seu arbitrativa, quae ita habet eminentiam 
ad agenda plura, quod non potest obligari et coarctari ad agendum, 
sed potest agere vel non agere. Et hanc indifferentiam dicimus con- 
sistere in hoc, quod non solum habeat potestatem super actum seu 
effectum, ad quem movet, sed etiam super judicium, a quo movetur, 
ita quod in manu sua habeat discernere et judicare et avertere illud 
judicium, a quo movetur, quod quia non habet brutum, cujus ap- 
petitus non potest avertere judicium semel positum, ideo caret liber- 
tate.” Cursus Theologicus, 1-11, VI, Disp. 3, 2; Vives ed., vol. 5, p. 
373. “Est enim duplex indifferentia in nobis, altera dominii et uni- 
versalitatis potentiae, quatenus voluntas est potens super plures actus, 
et super cessationem ab eis, et sic habet indifferentiam, seu univer- 
salitatem ad illos, et sic opponitur coarctationi, et coactioni ad unum 
ex parte potestatis operandi; et haec indifferentia si tollitur, perit 
libertas. Alia est indifferentia suspensionis, quasi indeterminatio, aut 
perplexitas, et haec se habet per modum potentialitatis, et imperfec- 
tionis, quando scilicet aliquis non afficitur magis ad unam partem 
quam ad aliam, vel si afficitur, parum curat, vel etiam hic et nunc 
individualiter non se determinat, sed in potentia se habet ad operan- 
dum: et haec indifferentia potentialis est imperfecta, et impedit ope- 
rari, quia quamdiu aliquis est in hoe statu, non se resolvit, et sic 
non operatur. Determinatio ergo, seu resolutio hujus indifferentiae 
non tollit libertatem, sed juvat, et reducit in actum, et ad hoc ponitur 
praedeterminatio physica, quae non est aliud, quam resolutio indif- 
ferentiae suspensivae, et perplexitatis, quatenus haec resolutio non 
fit solum ab objecto alliciente, et judicio proponente, quae est moralis 
motio, sed etiam ex parte Dei intus operantis, et inspirantis volun- 
tatem, quae est physica operatio.” 
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As soon as this capital distinction between the two indif- 
ferences is understood, it immediately appears nonsensical 
to assume that the element of contingency, indetermination 
and chance—which is, in fact, inherent in human conduct 
—is of the essence of liberty. The only contingency that 
liberty metaphysically involves lies on the side of the effect, 
that may or may not be brought about. On the side of the 
agent liberty is compatible with the utmost necessity— 
better: liberty is not absolute unless the existence of the 
agent is absolutely necessary. The free acts of God are 
identical with the Divine existence, whose necessity is ab- 
solute. The freedom of God is infinite precisely because, 
the being of God necessarily possessing its ultimate perfec- 
tion, the divine will cannot feel any need, and enjoys an 
absolute indifference in regard to anything really distinct 
from the being of God. The most radical contingency on 
the side of things creatable corresponds to, and results from, 
the eternally necessary satisfaction of the divine desire.* 

We now understand that even in the poorest of its forms, 
the form it has in man in his present life, the freedom of 
the will must be characterized as the outcome of an excess 
of ontological determination. The absolute freedom of God 
proceeds from the absolute necessity of the divine perfec- 
tion, from the absolutely necessary achievement of the 
divine being. A free cause is a superdetermined cause.® 

*“TSt. Thomas] docet habitudinem ad volita creata non esse neces- 
sariam in Deo, et quod determinatur a se non aliunde, nec quasi in 
potentia existens ad aliquid, sed ex eo quod habet ex se necessitatem. 
Mirum dictum! Quod idem immutabile et necessarium in se existens 
fundet habitudinem contingentem ad aliud, quia ex se necessitatem 
habet.” John of St. Thomas, Cursus Theologicus, 1, 19, Disp. 4, 4; 
Vives ed., vol. 3, p. 251. 

5“A cette potentialité dans toutes les choses créées et par consé- 
quent dans tous les biens créées répondra l’indifférence dominatrice 
de la volonté, qui étant spécifiée par le bien comme tel (et ne pouvant 
done dés qu’elle s’exerce, rien vouloir sans tendre d’abord 4 un bien 
choisi comme absolu), donne elle-meme efficacité au bien particulier 
que l’intelligence lui présente et qui la détermine, parce qu’elle fait 


surabonder sur ce bien particulier, par lui-méme absolument inca- 
pable de, déterminer, le trop-plein de détermination qu’elle tient de 


4. 
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So far as ethics is concerned, the great trouble is that 
both kinds of indifference really exist in the structure of 
the will. Inasmuch as the will necessarily adheres to the 
absolute of the good presented by reason, the will is actively 
and dominatingly indifferent, it is free. On the other hand, 
there is in the human will an element of uncertainty, in- 
decision, irresolution, potentiality, that St. Thomas com- 
pares with doubt in the intellect. Let it be understood that 
the development in man of the divine perfection constituted 
by freedom means, in the first place, that the mastery of 
the will, its strength, its resolution, its super-determination, 
prevails over its being passively open to a number of pos- 
sibilities. 

On the ground of those considerations, we should assert 
that any form of social life which increases the lonesome- 
ness of the individual, puts him in a state of doubt, makes 
it more difficult for him to come to decisions, is highly sus- 
pect of materializing an illusory conception of liberty. The 
crudest form of the illusion is the “primitive liberty” which 
the disciple of Rousseau thought he had found again in the 
wilderness of the new world. Wandering in the forest, he 
took pleasure in zigzagging along just to assert his freedom 
from the straight path uniformly traced by human societies. 
The Dutch guide who was accompanying Chateaubriand 
thought the gentleman was crazy.°—Conversely, liberty is 
promoted by any social background and environment that 
gives the individual more firmness, more cool-headedness, 


son objet nécessaire, du bien comme tel; elle le fait gratuitement étre 
bon purement et simplement pour le sujet, a cause, si l’on peut dire, 
de la plénitude de détermination intelligible dont elle regorge. Ainsi 
le principe de raison ne joue nulle part plus magnifiquement que dans 
le cas du libre-arbitre.” J. Maritain, Sept Lecons sur l’Etre, Paris, 
Téqui, 1934, p. 114. 

It can be surmised that many difficulties concerning the use of the 
notion of causality in moral sciences would vanish if this expression 
“super-determined causality” might become current and remove the 
fantastic idea of a liberty identified with a center of contingency and 
chance. 
® Chateaubriand, Journey to America. 
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more self-control, more clear-sightedness, a more lucid in- 
sight into his own aspirations and the end he has to pursue. 

The most serious imperfection of human freedom, of 
course, lies in its ability to choose evil. As a matter of 
fact, many people fail to realize that the freedom of choos- 
ing is not taken away, nay, is exalted when there is no 
longer any freedom of making a wrong choice. In order 
to remove the idea that the capacity of making wrong 
choices is essential to freedom,’ we have to concentrate 


7St. Thomas, De Veritate, 24, 1, ad 16. “Si tamen aliqua creatura 
immobiliter adhaeret Deo, non propter hoc privatur libero arbitrio: 
quia potest adhaerendo multa facere vel non facere.” .Ibid., 24, 3, ad 2. 
“Posse eligere malum, non est de ratione liberi arbitrii; sed consequi- 
tur liberium arbitrium secundum quod est in natura creata possibili 
ad defectum.” Sum. Theol., 1, 19, 10, ad 2. “Impossibile est eum 
[God] malum culpae velle. Et tamen ad opposita se habet, inquantum 
velle potest hoe esse, et non esse. Sicut et nos non peccando, pos- 
sumus velle sedere et non velle sedere.” Ibid. 1, 62, 8, ad 2 (about 
freedom in blessed angels). “Virtutes rationales se habent ad opposita 
in illis ad quae non moventur naturaliter; sed quantum ad ilia ad 
quae naturaliter ordinantur, non se habent ad opposita. Intellectus 
enim non potest non assentire principiis naturaliter notis; et similiter 
voluntas non potest non assentire bono inquantum est bonum, quia 
in bonum naturaliter ordinatur sicut in suum objectum. Voluntas 
enim angeli se habet ad opposita, quantum ad multa facienda vel non 
facienda; sed quantum ad ipsum Deum, quem vident esse ipsam 
essentiam bonitatis, non se habent ad opposita; sed secundum ipsum 
ad omnia diriguntur, quodcumque oppositorum eligant, quod sine pec- 
cato est.” Ibid., ad 3. “Liberum arbitrium sic se habet ad eligendum 
ea quae sunt ad finem, sicut se habet intellectus ad conclusiones. Mani- 
festum est autem quod ad virtutem intellectus pertinet, ut ad diversas 
conclusiones procedere possit, secundum principia data. Sed quod in 
aliquam conclusiones procedat praetermittendo ordinem principiorum, 
hoe est ex defectu ipsius. Unde quod liberum arbitrium diversa 
eligere possit, servato ordine finis, hoc pertinent ad perfectionem 
ejus. Sed quod eligat aliquid, divertendo ab ordine finis, quod est 
peceare, hoc pertinet ad defectum libertatis. Unde major libertas 
arbitrii est in angelis qui peccare non possunt, quam in nobis qui 
peccare possumus.” Jbid. 11-11, 88, 4, ad 1. (answering the objec- 
tion that the vow removes freedom, a gift of God) “Sicut non posse 
peccare non diminuit libertatem, ita etiam necessitas firmatae volun- 
tatis in bonum non diminuit libertatem, ut patet in Deo et in beatis 
et talis est necessitas voti, similitudinem quamdam habens cum con- 
firmatione beatorum.” Ibid. 111, 18, 4, ad 3, “Voluntas Christi, licet 
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again our attention upon freedom as a power so determined, 
so actual, so eminent, that it dominates over a plurality of 
possibilities in the pursuit of its end. It must be kept in 
mind that the end as such is not the object of any choice. 
Choice, electio, is concerned with means; if it occurs that 
things which are really more than mere means fall under 
our choice, it is because those things, although enjoying in 
some respect the value of ends, have something of the na- 
ture of the means (intermediary ends) and are taken by 
us aS means inasmuch as they lead to some ulterior term. 
The only end which is unmistakably given by nature is the 
ultimate end abstractly considered in its form, bonum in 
communi, the good as such. So long as we have no concrete 
intuition of the reality in which the ultimate end of man 
consists, everything appears to us as means to the achieve- 
ment of the only end that we unmistakably know by nature. 
Thus the range of our choice extends even to the concrete 
ultimate end and here lies the supreme infirmity of our 
freedom. Since freedom is a power of choosing the means 
within the limits defined by the end, any condition that puts 
at stake the end itself is profoundly in conflict with the very 
essence of freedom. The better the ordo finis is servatus, 
the better liberty is achieved. To take a homely example: 
the end being to reach the other shore of the ocean, I can 
choose between several transportation lines. The range of 
my freedom is limited by the attainment of this end, reach- 
ing the other shore of the ocean. Now, let us imagine that 
one of the lines is so unsafe that if I take it, I shall reach 
the bottom of the ocean rather than the other shore. Js it not 
entirely plain that the removal of such a possibility, far 
from impairing my freedom, delivers it from its heaviest 
burden? | 

The absolute character of the divine freedom proceeds 
from the perfect way in which the ordo finis is assured in 


sit determinata ad bonum, non tamen est determinata ad hoc vel ad 
illud bonum. Et ideo pertinet ad Christum eligere per liberum 
arbitrium confirmatum in bono, sicut ad beatos.” 
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God. In the blessed soul the similarity to God reaches its 
highest degree; here also the ordo finis is perfectly assured 
by the vision of God which entirely eradicates any possi- 
bility of deviation from the end. There is no formal free- 
dom in the act of beatific love by which the blessed soul 
indefectibly adheres to the supreme good. Yet it is sig- 
nificant, that John of St. Thomas ascribes to the beatific 
love what he calls an eminent freedom.® The blessed soul 
is not free to repress its love for the supreme good clearly 
seen. Nevertheless it would not be fitting to say that it 
lacks freedom in this indefectible adherence to the supreme 
end. The act of beatific love is not below the level of free- 
dom, but above it. It is a perfect realization of that which 
constitutes the very source of the freedom of the will. 


Similarly, the perception of the self-evident principles is 


not formally scientific, since science deals with demon- 
strated conclusions; but it would not occur to anybody to 
say that the Understanding of Principles is unscientific or 
lacks the scientific character. The Understanding of Prin- 
ciples is not below but above the level of scientific knowl- 
edge. It is the source from which the scientific demonstra- 
tion flows: it is eminently scientific. The more unshakable 


8 John of St. Thomas, Cursus Theologicus, I-II, VI, Disp. 3, 2; Vives 
ed., vol. 5, p. 370, “Quando autem dicimus dari liberum formaliter, et 
liberum eminenter, quod tamen in re necessarium est, intelligimus 
quod liberum formaliter est illud, quod procedit cum formali indif- 
ferentia, et contingentia, et sine ulla necessitate, ita quod possit non 
procedere, sicut communiter operamur libere. Liberum autem em- 
inenter est illud, quod sine tali indifferentia formali, sed cum necessi- 
tate, non tamen orta ex coactione, vel coarctatione potentiae, sed ex 
adequatione totius universalitatis potentiae in agendo procedit. Quia 
enim radix ibertatis in nobis oritur ex universalitate ipsius potentiae 
ad omne ens, seu ad omne bonum, inde est, quod quamdiu stat volun- 
tatem operari ex ista universalitate stat operari libertate, quia uni- 
versalitas illa indifferentiam importat, seu radicem indifferentiae; sed 
tamen ista indifferentia, et universalitas ita se habent, quod respectu 
boni limitati, et non adaequantis totam potentiae universalitatem 
operatur cum indifferentia, et libertate formali; respectu autem boni 
universalissimi, et summi, sicut est Deus clare visus, adaequatur tota 
universalitas, et indifferentia voluntatis.” 
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this understanding is, the better are the chances of achiev- 
ing a satisfactory demonstration. Any failure to perceive 
the principles stultifies the demonstrative endeavor. A 
firmer adherence to the principles increases in every respect 
and does not diminish in any way the strength of the mind 
in its search for a conclusion. In the same manner a firmer 
adherence to the end represents an unqualified improvement 
of the freedom of the will. Although a state of indefect- 
ibility can not be achieved here below, it is possible for 
man to have his adherence to the ends of human life con- 
firmed, under God, by grace and by infused and acquired 
virtues. At the ideal term of the moral and spiritual 
progress the freedom of man reaches a state of sanctity, 
that is, a state of purity and firmness. The freedom of 
making wrong choices is, as far as possible, removed, the 
freedom of choosing is unimpaired. The predominant in- 
clinations of the will no longer conflict, but spontaneously 
agree with the precepts of the law; the law has become 
interior to the will. Terminal freedom is both freedom of 
choice and autonomy.? In such a condition of sanctity this 
divine name, freedom, becomes as resplendent as it can be 
in any creature within the limits of this perishable world. 

Mutatis mutandis, what holds for the freedom of the in- 
dividual holds also for the freedom of the group. There is 
such a thing as a dominating indifference in the mastery 
that a free society exercises over its own course of action. 
Just as there is in the individual will a burden of poten- 
tiality that the super-determinated power of free choice 
must remove, so there are in the life of the group, a number 
of factors which puzzle and weaken the common will, and 
those factors have to be overcome if the common will is to 
assert its mastery. Just as the personal freedom of choice 
is exalted by the removal of the indifference of potentiality, 
so the freedom of the group is exalted by the suppression 
of the disorderly forces that tend to make impossible a 


® See J. Maritain, Freedom in the Modern World, Sheed and Ward, 
1935, Ch. 1. 
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resolute course in common action. Finally, it is perfectly 
evident that the freedom of the group is not any more bound 
up with the possibility of making wrong choices than the 
freedom of the individual. There is such a thing as an in- 
teriorization of the law by the social body. Just as an indi- 
vidual person, through virtue, protects himself against the 
risk of making wrong choices, so a group, a society, a polit- 
ical body, may effectively strengthen its loyalty to the 
common good by the incorporation into its legal structure, 
its customs, uses, and collective beliefs, tendencies spon- 
taneously agreeing with the common good. Such a society 
has achieved the highest kind of common liberty. It has 
reached a condition of genuine autonomy. 

Our purpose is now to inquire about the way that author- 
ity can work for the achievement of liberty, or against it, 
both in man and in society. 


The history of the modern struggle for liberty is to quite 
a large extent made up of a rebellion against the imposi- 
tion, upon the human mind, of any definite way of thinking. 
Modern liberalism is above all a claim for the freedom of 
thought. Accordingly it seems convenient to consider in 
the first place what authority may have to do with the 
knowledge of the truth. 

The proper subject of truth is the act of judging. There, 
and there alone, the mind becomes aware of the relation 
of conformity existing between its own interior construc- 
tion (the enunciation) and the reality of things. Enuncia- 
tion, a synthesis of concepts, constitutes only the matter of 
a judgment; the formal element is the assent that the mind 
gives to the enunciation. As for the reason our assent is 
given to some enunciations and refused to others, it is quite 
clear that the evidence of the object, the evidence of the con- 
formity between the enunciation and the real, is the only 
cause which can determine the assent without hurting in 
any way the natural aspirations of the intellect. Perfect 
knowledge, that is, scientific knowledge, proceeds from self- 
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evident principles and extends their evidence to enuncia- 
tions not immediately evident. So long as those perfect 
conditions of the knowledge of the truth are preserved, the 
uttering of the assent is neither a matter of liberty nor a 
matter of authority. The object is sovereign and wholly 
causes the determination of the mind. In the presence of 
an evident object the mind has its assent forced upon itself 
and does not enjoy any kind of liberty; withdrawing one’s 
attention (closing one’s eyes) is the only way to escape the 
recognition of a fully-enlightened truth.!° Nor has author- 
ity anything to do with the issuance of the assent in evident 
matters, since authority can only be exercised upon a subject 
endowed with some kind of liberty. 

Now a great number of truths do not appear under those 
conditions of perfect enlightenment. Moreover, owing to 
the progressive character of the human mind, many truths 
which are intrinsically capable of evidence are not perceived 
as evident by the mind in the first phases of its develop- 
ment; their evidence will even remain permanently beyond 
the reach of many individual intellects. The beginner in 
the sciences can not perceive at once the evidence of scien- 
tific demonstrations. True, many years will pass before 
the most fundamental demonstrations will have become 
evident to him. What about the condition of scientific truth 
in his mind during those years of painstaking expectation? 
Experience shows that unless a firm assent is given to truths 
whose evidence is not yet perceived there is a good chance 
that their evidence will never be perceived at all. This is 
why the beginner in the sciences, so long as he is not able 
to see the truth, and in order to become able to see it some 
day, must provisionally believe in the trustworthiness of 
a teacher. The authority of the teacher provisionally sub- 
stitutes for the evidence of the object. Moreover, the no- 
tion of beginner does not apply only to school-boys. All of 
us remain beginners in many respects throughout our lives. 


See John of St. Thomas, Cursus Philosophicus, Ars Logica, II, 
24, 3; Marietti ed. p. 762. 
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The most learned treatise of science contains relatively few 
statements that are fully evident to the author: around this 
nucleus of personal scientific certitude is organized a huge 
complex of statements which are simply believed on the 
authority of other minds. 

This need for an authoritative help in matters that are 
objectively demonstrable is particularly felt in the field of 
metaphysical and moral truths. Those are truths of the 
greatest significance for human salvation; on the other 
hand their evident recognition is so particularly difficult 
that it can in fact be realized only in a small number of 
privileged cases. But that is not all, for the most precious 
truths, those which are most directly relevant to the salva- 
tion of man, are the secrets of God entrusted to Holy 
Church, of which nobody can have here below an evident 
perception. Here as elsewhere the intervention of authority 
to determine the theoretical judgment is but substitutional: 
faith substitutes here below for the promised vision and 
disappears when the mysteries of the divine life become 
evident to the beatified soul. 

From all these considerations it results that the functions 
of authority, so far as the theoretical order is concerned, 
are extremely important although they can never be more 
than substitutional. The liberal revolt against authority in 
that order represents possibly a sincere tribute to the ideal 
of objective determination which is that of theoretical 
knowledge. It represents also a proud refusal to recognize 
that the possession of truth is, for the human mind a slow, 
progressive, and always precarious achievement. Most of 
all it represents a monstrous spurning of the most invalu- 
able gift that the divine generosity could make to man, the 
revelation of the secrets of the divine life. 

Turning now to the functions exercised by authority in 
the practical order, we should say that some of them are 
still of a substitutional character. To be governed by some- 
one else may be expedient on the ground of one’s inability 
to govern oneself. This inability may be entirely normal 
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and natural, as in children, or abnormal, as in the feeble- 
minded and the criminal. Here again the function with 
which we are dealing refers to an extensive object: all men 
are unable to achieve a complete self-government for about 
a third of their life, and many of them will be exposed to 
dreadful mishaps throughout their lives unless they are 
given some kind of guidance, in the pursuit of their own 
proper good by people whose reason is more highly de- 
veloped. 

It must be emphasized, however, that this function of 
authority, being made necessary on the basis of some de- 
ficiency, disappears when the best conditions of rational 
and virtuous practice are realized. The supreme question 
is whether authority has still some function to exercise 
under ideal conditions or, what amounts to the same thing, 
whether authority has any essential function. Considering 
a society made up only of reasonable and virtuous adults," 
we wonder whether it is necessary for such a community 
to be submitted to some authority. Those who would an- 
swer in the negative have not understood the nature of 
common action. The common action of rational beings im- 
plies their common adherence to a common rule of action, 
to a practical judgment which has to be one, if there is to 
be any common action at all. How can the adherence of a 
plurality of minds to a single practical judgment be steadily 
assured? We are here very far from the conditions proper 
to scientific judgment, which, on the basis of the universal- 
ity, necessity and evidence of its object, is de jure capable 
of causing a unanimous agreement of all minds. In matters 
relevant to concrete practice, unanimity is not only precari- 
ous, it is also thoroughly casual. Since action takes place 
in the midst of inexhaustible contingencies and implies an 
anticipation of the future which can be at best only prob- 
able, nobody can show with full evidence what is the best 

11 This is not a utopian fiction: there is no reason why a very small 


community, for instance, that composed of a man and his wife, should 
not include only reasonable and virtuous people. 
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possible course of action for the group in pursuit of some 
common good. To take homely examples, how could it be 
made evident that this family should spend their summer 
vacation at the seashore rather than in the mountains? 
How could it be made evident that it is better to move right 
now than to stay another year in the old home? Yet, if all 
minds composing the group do not assent to the same prac- 
tical judgment, the unity of action is destroyed and the 
obtaining of the common good made impossible. For lack 
of any steady principle of unanimity the only way to assure 
unity of action is for all to submit to one practical judg- 
ment. This is the essential function of authority: to assure 
the unity of action of a plurality of men in the pursuit of 
their common good. 

Besides its substitutional and its essential functions, 
authority still enjoys a function which should properly be 
called perfective. Assuming that a community is made up 
of people fully capable of self-government in the pursuit 
of their personal good; assuming that their unity of action 
in the pursuit of their common good is assured by proper 
authority, it is still expedient that those who are less gifted 
—less intelligent, less experienced, less strong-willed, less 
virtuous—be guided by those who possess a more eminent 
degree of reason, will-power and virtue. This guidance is 
not utterly indispensable as is that exercised over the child; 
it is not as cogently needed as the power of unifying society 
in its common action. It is not absolutely indispensable 
to the esse of the particular good or to that of the common 
good, but it is necessary to their bene esse. As a matter 
of fact, the psychology of those who are intelligently sub- 
mitted to an intelligent leadership shows that the ‘good 
leader is not only appreciated for his ability to unify the 
society in a course of action which is thought to be the best 
possible, but also for the propulsion received from him 
toward better forms of life. In the happy event that the 
members of a society love their leader and feel proud of 
him, it can even be surmised that their predominant feeling 
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toward him is the realization that under him everyone be- 
comes better—professionally, socially, morally, humanly." 

So far as the forms of authority are concerned, we have 
to deal in the first place with the Aristotelian distinction 
between the despotic regime and the political regime. A 
regime is said to be despotic when the subjects are not 
endowed with any power of resistance; it is said to be politi- 
cal when the subjects are legally endowed with some power 
of resisting the orders they receive. It is to be noted that 
the Aristotelian notion of political regime is wider than 
that of a democratic check on the possible abuses of author- 
ity. The power of resistance can take the form of a demo- 
cratic control, it can also take the form of a legal status 
unconnected with the democratic principle. 

The opposition between the dominion of freedom and 
the dominion of servitude has quite a different meaning. 
Whereas despotic and political regimes are defined from the 
point of view of efficient causality, the opposition between 
the dominion of servitude and the dominion of freedom 
proceeds from the point of view of final causality. Consid- 
ering the power of the head of a society as a principle of 
action, we recognize that this power may either be limited 
by some power of counter-action or not be limited by any 
such counter-power. Considering, on the other hand, the 
purpose for which people are ruled, the final cause of their 
being ruled, we recognize that this final cause can lie either 


12 Considering the condition which would have been that of man- 
kind if man had not sinned, St. Thomas states that men would have 
been submitted to government for two reasons: Primo quia homo 
naturaliter est animal sociale. Unde homines in statu innocentiae 
socialiter. vixissent. Socialis autem vita multorum esse non posset, 
nisi aliquis praesideret, qui ad bonum commune intenderet. Multi 
enim per se intendunt ad multa, unus vero ad unum (Essential func- 
tion of authority) . .. Secundo, quia si unus homo habuisset super 
alios supereminentiam scientiae et justiciae, inconveniens fuisset, nisi 
hoe exequeretur in utilitatem aliorum. (Swm. theol. I, 96, 4.) In the 
preceding article, St. Thomas has shown that in the state of original 
innocence there would have been many inequalities among men, with- 
out there being any defect or sin in the less gifted ones. 
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in their own good, or in the common good of the society, or 
in the private good of the ruler. One who is ruled for his 
own good or for the common good is a free man, one who 
is ruled for the private good of his ruler is a slave. We 
thus have a notion of servitude which is both very wide and 
accurate. Whenever the power of a man over another man 
is used for the private good of the former, the latter is in a 
condition of servitude, however free he may be to choose his 
trade, his residence, etc. 

Finally, mention should be made of the instruments of 
authority, persuasion and coercion. Persuasion is a moral 
process through which a person generates a disposition in 
the free will of another person. Coercion is a physical 
process causing involuntariness in the person submitted to 
it. Authority cannot be in any way identified with coercion, 
which is only one of its possible instruments. As a matter 
of fact, persuasion is used by authority much more often 
than coercion. No social life would be possible if authority 
should have all its decisions enforced by coercive procedures. 

This short survey of the functions, forms, and instru- 
ments of authority should enable us to discuss the question 
of the relationship between authority and liberty. It is 
understood that we shall not consider liberty empirically 
with its imperfections but rationally as an absolute perfec- 
tion whose progress implies the getting rid of its imper- 
fections. 

There is not, de jure, any opposition between authority 
considered in its essential function and the progress of 
liberty. The essential function of authority, v.g. assuring 
the unity of action of the multitude in the pursuit of the 
common good, is a thing good without qualification whose 
necessity plainly derives from the nature of society. Yet, 
even the essential functions of authority have often been 
attacked on the ground of a philosophy of liberty. In order 
to realize the implications of a philosophy which carries 
that far the struggle against authority, nothing more is 
needed than an elementary understanding of the notion of 
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common good. Let us not say that the common good is an 
end which is intended by a group of people: the common 
good is an end of such a nature that it has to be intended in 
common and achieved through common action. Whoever 
opposes some principle indispensably required for common 
action is bound to brush aside the very notion of common 
good. Now a liberty that revolts against the common good 
has most decidedly fallen away from its adherence to the 
end, which is the primary condition of its perfection. The 
individualistic revolt against the requirements of the com- 
mon good turns to a state of lonesomeness, indecision, that 
witnesses the triumph of the forces of disintegration within 
the person himself and ends logically in a state of solipsistic 
despair. 

Now it may well happen that by accident and because of 
a misconception of the common good, a sharp conflict arises 
between the requirements of liberty and the demands of an 
authority engaged in the pursuit of a misconceived common 
good. There is an obvious misconception of the common 
good whenever that which is really evil is proposed as a 
good to the common action of a society; but the common 
good can be misconceived under much more subtle condi- 
tions. There is a misconception, a perversion of the com- 
mon good merely if an end which could be satisfactorily 
achieved through the initiative of the individual or through 
that of a small social unit is forcibly incorporated into the 
end to be pursued directly through the action of a larger 
social unit. The principle of authority must be regularly 
supplemented by the principle of autonomy.” 


13Tn a.recent booklet entitled Nature and Functions of Authority 
(Marquette University Press, Milwaukee, 1940), I have given these 
principles the following formulas: Principle of Authority. Wherever 
the welfare of a community requires a common action, the unity of 
that common action must be assured by the higher organs of that 
community. Principle of Autonomy. Wherever a task can be satis- 
factorily achieved by the initiative of the individual or that of small 
social units, the fulfillment of that task must be left to the initiative 
of the individual or to that of small social units. 
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The relationship between liberty and the perfective func- 
tions of authority can be treated briefly. It seems exceed- 
ingly plain that the influence of a wiser superior can only 
liberate the freedom of the inferior from its possible irreso- 
lution and from the dangers of choosing wrongly. But the 
direction of the superior will not remain really perfective 
unless the idea of authority, here also, is supplemented by 
that of autonomy; for if the superior, by providing the in- 
ferior with ready-made decisions, deprives him of the op- 
portunity to exercise his own judgment, the influence of the 
superior becomes detrimental and certainly impairs the 
progress of liberty. In its perfective functions more than 
elsewhere, authority has to act mildly if it is to complete its 
tasks. Perfective authority usually gives its pronounce- 
ments the form of advice and counsel rather than that of 
binding precepts. 

Quite different is the case when authority substitutionally 
provides for the proper good of a person or that of a minor 
society. Here, the need for authoritative guidance results 
from a deficiency, a privation. Inasmuch as liberty is 
founded on the superdetermination, the super-actuality, the 
super-sufficiency of a cause, it is plain that the reason which 
makes authority necessary is the same as the reason which 
makes the full possession of liberty impossible. Insofar 
as the liberty of the subject grows, v.g. insofar as his ability 
to choose without failing to reach his end and asserts itself, 
his need for being governed decreases. The increase of 
liberty means the decrease of authority. The perfect 
achievement of liberty implies the complete doing away 
with the substitutional functions of authority. 

Any failure to understand the meaning of this conflict 
inevitably gives birth either to a destructive revolt on the 
side of the inferior, or to no less destructive abuses on the 
side of the superior. So long as the inferior really needs 
to be governed, that is, so long as he is really unable to direct 
himself toward his proper good, freedom from authority 
means exposure to a greater risk of missing his ends. On 
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the other hand, if authority goes too far in any way, it fails 
to train the inferior in the proper use of liberty and post- 
pones indefinitely the day when self-government can be 
achieved. The best authority is that which can disappear 
from its substitutional domain without its disappearance 
being noticed. 

We have already noticed that among the functions of 
authority that liberal spirit most objects to that which is 
concerned with theoretical questions. Even if he concedes 
that authority has some essential function in the practical 
order, a liberal would feel reluctant to recognize that it has 
anything to do with the knowledge of the truth. The psy- 
chological causes of that attitude must be carefully analysed. 
It may happen that a liberal be a thorough agnostic, a 
sceptic, or a pragmatist: the authoritative protection of the 
truth seems to him a nonsensical idea, since he thinks that 
truth is beyond the reach of the human mind. It may 
happen also that a liberal be neither a pragmatist nor a 
sceptic, but only an optimist, a sincere lover of truth who 
takes it for granted that an unlimited freedom of thought, 
expression and discussion will necessarily result in the 
greater advantage of truth. Similarly, the liberal assumes 
that the greatest possible liberty of individuals in economic 
relations will necessarily foster the best possible forms of 
production and the most equitable ways of distribution. 
The question is what accounts for that necessary prevalence 
of the better either in the intellectual order or in the eco- 
nomic order. Can it not be objected that in an uncontrolled 
competition, error may very well prevail over truth and 
iniquity over justice? The way that liberal economists 
speak of such entities as nature, the natural order, Provi- 
dence, shows that they surreptitiously imagine, within the 
stream of economic relations, a benevolent genius, an 
invisible hand, a reliable spirit, whose inconspicuous inter- 
vention directs chance occurrences and contingencies to- 
ward the greatest possible welfare of the homo oeconomicus. 
This fiction destroys the reality of chance and contingency. 
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The disappointment experienced by those who had put their 
confidence in an uncontrolled freedom of economic transac- 
tions exemplifies the hard realization that the world in 
which we are living is not only a world of reason and legal- 
ity, but also a world of chance, where evil may very well 
occur ut in pluribus unless it is held in check by the labor of 
human reason. Just as evil can prevail in economic rela- 
tions if chance occurrences and inordinate drives are left 
uncontrolled, so error in the minds of men. This justifies 
the endeavor made by societies to provide truth with some 
kind of protection and privilege. 

As to the form that this protection should assume, let 
us say that it has to be determined by prudential considera- 
tions in reference to each particular case. We are well 
aware that merely if the protection given to the truth is 
obsolete in form, it may well hurt truth rather than protect 
it. Abstracting from this problem of mofalities, we have to 
consider whether the intervention of authority in theoreti- 
cal matters essentially conflicts with the progress of liberty. 

Here the supreme principle is that the determination of 
the theoretical intellect under ideal circumstances, as we 
already noticed, is neither a matter of authority nor a mat- 
ter of liberty, but a matter of objectivity. Now few people 
enjoy the privilege of having the most important truths 
of the natural order disclosed to their minds in such a way 
as to have their minds thoroughly determined by those 
truths. Even for those few people, the complete disclosure 
of the truth takes place only after a long period of research. 
Moreover, the possession of the truth by the human mind 
always remains precarious and no one can assert that the 
truth which appears to him in full evidence today will not 
be veiled by some interfering illusion tomorrow. For the 
great number of men who will never reach an evident per- 
ception of metaphysical and moral truth, for the privileged 
one also during the long period of the search for truth, and 
even for those privileged ones after they have achieved an 
always precarious conquest of truth, some authoritative 
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protection against the forces of error is salutary in every 
way. This protection does not conflict at all with liberty, 
since liberty, let us repeat once more, is a power of choosing 
the proper means to the right end, which power is thor- 
oughly impaired by any failure to intend the end properly. 
Is it not evident that the right intention of the end depends 
primarily on knowledge of the truth? Any theoretical error 
concerning the great metaphysical and moral truths radi- 
cally corrupts the source from which right action springs. 
The right intention of the end and the domination over the 
means are born of the knowledge of the truth. Veritas 
liberabit vos. 

If truths capable of evidence need some authoritative 
protection against the powers of error, this holds a fortiori 
for the great number of truths which are not, under ordi- 
nary conditions, capable of complete enlightenment. In 
the field of ethics there are, besides principles which can be 
demonstrated, a number of secondary principles of the 
greatest importance for the welfare of man and of societies 
which do not seem to be capable of demonstration. They 
are the object of an act belief partly determined by the 
intervention of the free will. Here as elsewhere, any guar- 
antee against the risk of a wrong choice is purely advan- 
tageous to freedom as such. Woe to a society that permits 
the collective beliefs upon which its ethos rests to be called 
arbitrarily into question! Finally, there are the revealed 
truths which cannot become evident to anybody in this 
world. The adherence of the mind to those truths is most 
properly a matter of authority and a matter of liberty, 
since the assent of faith is commanded by free will (moved 
by divine grace) under the authority of God and His Church. 
Rejecting the revealed truth is the most disastrous use that 
man can make of his freedom since such a rejection makes 
him blind to the very principles of his salvation and diverts 
him from the ultimate end of human life. 

Turning now to the forms of authority, we can state 
briefly that the despotic regime and the dominion of servi- 
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tude conflict sharply with the progress of liberty. Both 
must decrease if liberty is to increase. However they do 
not conflict with liberty in the same manner nor to the same 
degree. Nothing prevents, at least de jure, that people be 
despotically governed for their own good or for the common 
good, that is, not as slaves, but as free men. It may well 
occur that a despotic regime be needed for the protection of 
a liberty which is not yet sufficiently strengthened against 
the forces of evil. The reasons which may justify a des- 
potic regime are apparently analogous to those which jus- 
tify the substitution of authority for self-government, and 
both cases can be discussed in a similar way so far as the 
problem of liberty is concerned. On the contrary, the do- 
minion of servitude, the mastership exercised by man over 
man for the private good of a master, conflicts with liberty, 
even when it does not conflict absolutely with justice. 
Finally, as to the instruments of authority, it is entirely 
plain that the progress of liberty requires the use of per- 
suasion rather than of coercion whenever coercive proce- 
dures can be safely abandoned. Whenever coercion must be 
employed, the men in power should never forget that coer- 
cion fails to achieve its most elevated end, unless it fosters 
the growth of virtuous dispositions which finally render 
coercion unnecessary. It is extremely striking to notice 
that, whereas liberals most generally consider coercive pro- 
cedures as good only to insure external order, St. Thomas 
emphasizes the pedagogical function of coercion: to pre- 
pare the way for virtue by establishing a system of good 


habits that make easier the triumph of the virtuous will 
’ over passions. 


To return to the historical consideration which appeared 
at the starting point of this study, it seems fitting to at- 
tempt an interpretation of the “authoritarian” crisis which is ' 
today devastating the world. However anxious we may be 
not to overrate the part played by ideological factors in the 
revolutions of societies, it is unquestionable that the develop- 
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ment of modern totalitarianism is linked to a general dis- 
affection toward liberalism and a general feeling that more 
authority is needed in all forms of social life. The whole 
point is whether the criticism of liberalism and the search 
for a restoration of authoritative principles have been 
rightly conducted. 

The preceding discussion has sufficiently shown that we 
consider liberalism as a dreadful error, and that we are not 
inclined to make any concession to what constitutes the 
heart of the liberal philosophy, v.g. the illusion that a 
boundless competition of atomic forces is likely to promote 
all kinds of perfections, both in the individual and in society. 
Now the most redoubtable errors are often associated with 
the most precious truths, and it happens that partisans fight 
an error on account of the truth with which it is associated 
rather than on account of its intrinsic wrongness. Up to 
now, the main results of the crusade against liberalism have 
been a scornful disregard for justice, black-lists, indis- 
criminate proscriptions, and mass slaughters. 

Whoever has observed with any degree of sociological 
insight the development of the totalitarian movement knows 
that the enemies of democratic liberties, despite their noisy 
worship of authority and discipline, are really animated by 
the worst spirit of anarchy—a spirit of revolt linked to a 
spirit of group-imperialism. This remark refers not only 
to the plebeians who have led the totalitarian revolution, 
but also to a good number of conservatives, who gave their 
plebeian allies such efficacious support in the struggle for the 
“New Order.” The general revival of interest in the 
philosophy of Niefsche can be taken as a symbol of the 
anarchic and imperialistic spirit which so successfully con- 
cealed itself under a claim for order, discipline, author- 
ity, etc. 

Now that the totalitarian movement has reached its cli- 
max, its true character can best be evidenced by a compari- 
son between its actual achievements and the purposes for 
which authority stands. Whereas authority has the duty 
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to preserve the reign of Truth in the minds of men, the 
totalitarian state has established its power, and keeps itself 
in power, through a cynically avowed technique of lying. 
Whereas authority has the duty to perfect people by having 
them subjected to the influence of the best ones, the totali- 
tarian movement has brought into power thieves, murderers 
and traitors. Whereas authority has the duty to promote 
the autonomy of minor societies, the totalitarian state, ma- 
terializing a dream of Rousseau, has achieved an unprece- 
dented extermination of societies within the state, going so 
far as to dissolve associations of chess-players and stamp- 
collectors. Totalitarianism has effected a systematic de- 
struction of legal protections, installing everywhere arbi- 
trariness and a ruthless despotism in place of the guarantjes 
of the political regime. Above all, totalitarianism has di- 
verted authority from its essential function by substituting 
the private interests of a group of self-appointed leaders for 
the common good of society as the main object of politics. 
Just as the origin of the totalitarian regime is best ac- 
counted for by the identification of one party with the whole 
of the state, so its aim is best accounted for by the sub- 
servience of the whole of the state—to say nothing of the 
enslaved countries—to the ambitions of the party in power. 

The history of the last twenty years and particularly of 
recent developments shows that the victory of totalitarian- 
ism has been made possible only by the betrayal of conserva- 
tive groups, foolishly blinded by their group-hatreds to the 
real character of the totalitarian movement. It can be won- 
dered whether the consciousness of those groups, whose 
historical mission was to preserve the right sense of author- 
ity and to keep a balance with the social forces especially 
devoted to the promotion of liberty, will ever be re- 
awakened. The least that can be said is that, for having 
made themselves, in so many cases, the treacherous go- 
betweens who delivered their countries to the “plebeians-in- 
chief,” traditional conservatives have impaired for a long 
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while their ability to represent the principles of order and 
authority. 

If this is true, the men and the groups which are, by 
historical tradition, dedicated to the defense and promotion 
of liberty, will have to assume the defense and promotion of 
the true philosophy of authority, deprived of its traditional 
supporters by the collapse of the old conservatism. From 
those who have inherited the spirit of freedom of the 
English, American and French Revolutions, a great ideo- 
logical purification is demanded. They are now expected to 
rid themselves of the last remnants of the liberal sophisti- 
cation and dedicate their lives to the undivided cause of 
liberty and authority. 

YVES R. SIMON. 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 





LIBERTY AND RELIGION 


(Annual Dinner Address) 


N THE modern history of the conception of liberty, re- 
ligion has ever been a major problem. For many con- 
temporaries these two notions are irreconcilably contradic- 
tory. In their opinion, liberty is an immanent, infinite 
power, which of its very nature precludes the possibility of 
a religion, claiming to be a transcendent check or norm 
for that power. The infinite immanent does not admit of 
the infinite transcendent, no more than an infinite power 
admits of check, curtailment or limit. 

It is only when religion is reduced from the rank of an 
absolute and made a function of liberty that a reconciliation 
is deemed possible. In this view, liberty and religion no 
longer stand on equal footing as twin absolutes effacing 
each other by their respective “‘fiats”, rather religion be- 
comes the product of liberty. Thus man preserves his 
absolute independence, while, at the same time, he gives 
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pragmatic expression to that fundamental exigency of 
pietas, which seems to demand a religion. 

You need not be told and I have no intention of proving, 
that the radical error involved in this view comes from a 
misunderstanding of liberty. Liberty is not licence, nor 
does its perfection consist in the power to choose between 
good and evil. True liberty is the joint product of a will, 
which consciously tends toward the absolutely good end 
for which it is preordained, and a liberum arbitrium, which 
chooses the proper means to attain that end. In other 
words, the essence of true liberty consists in the paradox 
of obedience to the good. The more fixed, determined, 
adamant and unshakable is the will’s adherence to the good, 
the more perfect is its liberty. But as Pope Leo XIII (En- 
cyclical Letter, Libertas praestantissimum, June 20, 1888) 
reminds us: “. . . the good wished by the will is neces- 
sarily good in so far as it is known by the intellect”. In 
other words, to quote him again: “. . . the end, or object, 
both of the rational will and of its liberty is that good 
only which is in conformity with reason.” Here we learn 
that the ultimate paradox of liberty is that its essence and 
perfection consist in obedience to right reason. 

It follows, therefore, that any factor which sharpens rea- 
son, removes obstacles to its plenary exercise, broadens 
its horizon, enables it to make fuller contact with reality 
and ranks values in their natural hierarchy, such a factor, 
at the same time, bolsters the will and enriches the per- 
fection and scope of its liberty. Our purpose is to show 
that religion is that factor. In other words, religion, far 
from offering restraint or contradiction to liberty, far from 
being its product, is rather the protector, the benefactor 
and, in one very true sense, the cause of liberty, rightly 
understood. By religion, of course, I mean the one, true 
religion of Jesus Christ as practised in the Catholic, Apos- 
tolie Church. 

In the lawful exercise of his liberty, man finds himself 
fettered by obstacles both from within and without. Ex- 
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ternal to himself are the peculiarly alluring obstacles of 
time and space. Within are the vagaries of passion, the 
weight of flesh, intellectual disorder, quirks of character 
and, above all, the natural impotence of the soul to achieve 
its destiny. All of these are fundamental and, for many 
men unfortunately, unrecognized barriers to the full, rich 
and rightful exercise of liberty. Religion is generally the 
only educator to point them out to man and certainly re- 
ligion is the only force potent enough to enable him to over- 
come them. 

Few men are intelligently interested in the problem of 
time. Fewer still, outside of Catholics, recognize that this 
ignorance is an obstacle to their liberty. Most men live for 
the present and let tomorrow take care of itself. Conse- 
quently, their minds are tuned to modernity, newness, 
novelty and actuality. In their actions, they are at once 
pragmatic and impractical: Pragmatic, because they are 
accustomed to judge the truth and goodness of a thing from 
its present utility; impractical, because they must waste- 
fully abandon the thing on the morrow when it is no longer 
useful. These are the people who are the dupes of propa- 
ganda, slogans and advertizing. No longer alert to the 
value of permanency, no longer aware of a truth which lasts 
for more than a day, responsive only to the change and 
excitement of contingency, they are allergic to the rest and 
security of permanent possession, blind to the unchanging 
pattern of eternal truth, deaf to the unaltered accents of 
eternal love. In short, the values which motivate their 
use of liberty are the changing values of time and not the 
constant values of eternity. Thus liberty is fettered from 
day to day and each dawn finds her with the already rusted 
gyves of a forgotten yesterday. 

Throughout the ages, the Catholic religion is the one 
force which has stood out intelligently against the opium of 
temporal changes. With the wisdom of eternity, she has 
taught her children to choose the ever-abiding rather than 
the ever-changing. She has warned them against novelty, 
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not because of its newness but because of the fatal attrac- 
tion which change has for the children of time, blinding 
them to the error often lurking beneath. To the changing 
fashions of philosophies and religions, theories psychologi- 
cal, economical and political, she has opposed the per- 
manency of revealed truth and the sobriety of timeless 
reason. Progress for her is permanency absorbing change, 
not change absorbing permanency. Religion’s first gift to 
man’s liberty, then, is the counsel to embrace the eternal 
good underlying the alluring phenomena of time. 

Space is also a barrier to man’s exercise of liberty. The 
habits of race, nation, country, even town often present an 
unsurmountable obstacle to man’s full freedom. This ob- 
stacle is more commonly recognized in others than in our- 
selves. We speak of a man as being provincial or “countri- 
fied’. We ridicule his race or his nation or his national 
religion. Though this conduct is not commendable, it is, 
nevertheless, based on an undeniable truth that these bar- 
riers of space do, in one way or another, curtail man’s 
mental outlook and habits of conduct and, in so far, they 
limit his liberty. Moreover, today we behold the astonish- 
ing spectacle of these spatial and racial confines being 
erected into ideological barriers in the name of freedom 
and progress. America, too, has her own smug national- 
ism, which increases at an alarming rate in pace with her 
growing consciousness of economic and political destiny. 

In the face of these barriers, the Catholic religion has 
ever taught the sound doctrine of international charity, the 
brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of God—not in 
the mealy-mouthed phrases of the demagogue but in the 
daring words of St. Paul, preaching the doctrine of the 
mystical Body of Christ. She has been ever careful to 
extol the virtue of patriotism, which is a just love of the 
home or the civic community and to condemn nationalism, 
which is generally a corporate hatred of some other nation 
or people. Above all, she has taught otherwoldliness, which 
is the proper preference of the celestial City to all the 
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kingdoms, nations, firesides, presidential or otherwise, of 
this earth. In general and on this level of our discussion, 
it may be said that the Catholic religion is an educational 
force ever striving to lift the thoughts of man, the choices 
of his will and the scope of his action out of the confines 
of time and space into the free and limitless realm of eter- 
nity. Where others counsel man to make his choice among 
the phenomena of reality, she teaches him to break through 
the temporal and spatial appearances of things and make 
his selection among the far richer values that lie beneath. 

Educated by religion to such an attitude of mind man 
through his will can make immediate contact with the 
eternal Good that is his end and from created reality, orderly 
spread before his vision, freely choose those means which 
will conduct to that end. Such is religion’s perfect con- 
ception of liberty. 

However, before man can attain this ideal, there are in- 
ternal obstacles to be overcome. The clear vision of reality 
and the ability to embrace it wholly, presuppose that in the 
language of Plato the “whole soul has been turned toward 
being.” The obstacles which prevent this whole-souled ad- 
vance toward the whole of reality are much more profound 
than the pagan Plato or the modern pagans realize. In 
the beginning of his Les deux sources de la morale et la 
religion’? (Paris, 19382, p. 1) Henri Bergson tells us that 
“the most ancient recollection of each one of us, as well 
as of the human race, is the memory of the forbidden fruit.” 
This very keen observation is a concrete way of stating the 
fact that man’s conscience as well as the history of the 
human race testifies that rebellion is a perennial character- 
istic of human kind. Since the fall of Adam this rebellion 
has manifested itself in the triple revolt of reason against 
God, of the lower faculties against reason and finally of 
the body against the soul. With such internal disorder 
disrupting the soul, it is evident that few men can turn 
with a whole soul or wholeheartedly to the truth and that 
consequently few men can make those deliberate choices 
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which are of the essence of freedom. Most men are either 
slaves of their bodies or slaves of disordinate passions, 
slaves of quirks of character or slaves of a petty and fool- 
hardy revolt against God. They see reality through the 
dark glasses of ambition or pride or lust or greed or the 
peculiar onesidedness of a warped character or a mind which 
is purblind or totally blind to all but one phase of life. The 
glutton sees all reality as a function of his intemperance, 
the business man looks on it in terms of commerce or mer- 
chandise, the politician looks on life as a matter of votes, 
policy or graft, the scientist beholds a world where every- 
thing is translated in terms of biology or chemistry or 
physics, the mathematician reduces all things to a symbol, 
the musician grasps naught but sound and rhythm, the 
artist, color, shape and perspective, the atheist sees mat- 
ter, the reporter news and the plumber adapts all things 
to his trade. Choices are made in function of these view- 
points and freedom is the slave of disorder. 

The only man truly free is he who has harmony in his 
soul, for only he can reproduce in the secret depths of his 
consciousness the totality of being and only he who makes 
his choice in the face of that infinite totality is truly free. 
Knowledge in its ultimate analysis is like the physical 
phenomenon of syntonization or sympathetic vibration. 
Just as a physical instrument reproduces the vibration only 
of that instrument to which it is previously synchronized, 
so the soul reproduces only that part of reality to which it 
is attuned, predisposed or adjusted. The predispositions 
of the soul necessarily put limits on the perception of real- 
ity, in a word, we see what we want to see and no more. 
Such a condition of spirit is death to the plenary exercise 
of liberty because it narrows the field of choice and so kills 
freedom at its source. 

Religion alone can overcome these internal obstacles, re- 
store the order which the sin of Adam destroyed and render 
to man that primitive freedom which was his birthright— 
“the freedom of the sons of God.” In a celebrated passage 
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of the Laws, Plato came very close to the true notion of 
that order which should exist in the heart of man and at 
the same time, the true evaluation of external things when 
he proposed that temporal possessions be subordinated to 
the body, the body to the soul and the soul to the Olympian 
deities and finally to God. However, he is somewhat in the 
position of the Pharisees who imposed burdens on men 
without lifting a finger to alleviate them. The motive forces 
presented by Plato as well as those presented by any ra- 
tional system of philosophy are all too inadequate to pro- 
duce the perfection demanded of man even by reason. 
Certain Greeks proved that the human heart can be capti- 
vated, even motivated, by the beauty of balance and tem- 
perance, the restful rhythm of harmony. Their writings, 
their art and statuary today bear cogent testimony to the 
value of these forces. But they are motives for an Arcadian 
world of myth where man is independent and self-sufficient. 
They have no weight or potency in the factual world of 
strife, passion and turmoil where poverty and suffering, 
adversity and war ride rampant, where virtue is heroic, 
where the “just man falls seven times daily.” For such a 
world, the strong fiery motive of love and the grace of God 
are needed to restore order and peace to the heart of a 
man. For this reason true Christian art more commonly 
reveals not the calm and poise, the moderation and self- 
sufficiency of the classical era but the Baroque élan of self- 
effacement, love and ecstasy of a Peter, Magdalene or 
Theresa. Force must counteract force. Only the motive 
of a great love can melt, ordain and remould the innate dis- 
order of human nature. Only the true religion of the 
Catholic Church can engender such a love. 

Religion, then, both teaches man the proper internal order 
his nature should possess to make the supreme choice re- 
quired by his destiny and also gives him the motive and 
strength necessary to fashion that order. It shows him the 
relative worths of body and soul, the respective merits of 
senses, passions and reason, finally, the true relation of 
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reason to God its Creator. Disembarrassed of both ex- 
ternal and internal obstacles to the exercise of his liberty, 
man would seem to be placed in the ultimate position possi- 
ble to freedom. This indeed is the complete picture of 
liberty as far as human reason can delineate it. At this 
last frontier of human effort religion enters in of its own 
right to open up new territory for human vision and offer 
new and infinitely greater choices for human liberty. 

The highest and richest vision which unaided reason can 
conjure up for the will to choose or reject is an eternity of 
happiness in the conceptual knowledge and natural love of 
God. The picture is vague and the promise of fulfillment 
is uncertain because reason can promise neither the will 
aid in accomplishing its purpose nor nature hope in satis- 
fying its exigencies. For, it must be remembered, that 
since the fall of Adam, the human will, even on the natural 
plane of activity, is morally impotent to achieve its destiny. 
Into this picture of uncertainty and frustration comes the 
redemptive and elevating action of the Christian economy 
of grace. In this case religion not only enables the will 
to attain its natural destiny—which in the opinion of some 
good authors has been abrogated—but it at once proposes to 
the will a new, supernatural goal and offers the means of 
achieving it. Thus religion in this aspect of its influence 
upon liberty is no longer concerned with merely removing 
obstacles, whether they be external or internal, to the 
natural exercises of the will, religion here proposes a type 
of activity which transcends the natural forces of human 
volition; it offers a liberty undreamt of by human reason; 
in short, it proffers man the choice of partaking of the 
divine Nature, of becoming co-heir with Jesus Christ to 
the Kingdom of the Father. 

Liberty can go no further. Freedom can have no wider 
choice. Religion here faces man with the alternatives of 
all or nothing, the infinite or zero, the beatific vision or 
damnation. From religion man learns the first alternative 
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and receives the force to choose it; from himself man has 
the awful power, feels the terrible drag of gravity toward 
nothingness, to reject it. 

Religion, then, far from being an obstacle to freedom or 
a barrier to liberty, is, on the contrary, liberty’s most 
potent champion. For the Church, alone, in her super- 
natural wisdom, knows the true value and the transcendent 
possibility of this human gift. Liberty in her eyes is es- 
sential because through liberty, aided by grace, man enters 
into life eternal. For this reason, she has ever fostered 
it; for this reason, she has braved the world’s mightiest 
potentates to defend it. 

Today, even rationalists and agnostics are recognizing 
the Church as liberty’s most loyal ally, as witness these 
words of Albert Einstein: 


Being a lover of freedom, when the revolution came in Ger- 
many, I looked to the universities to defend it, knowing that 
they had always boasted of their devotion to the cause of 
truth; but, no, the universities immediately were silenced. 
Then I looked to the great editors of the newspapers whose 
flaming editorials in days gone by had proclaimed their love 
of freedom; but they, like the universities, were silenced in 
a few short weeks... . 

Only the Church stood squarely across the path of Hitler’s 
campaign for suppressing truth. I never had any special in- 
terest in the Church before, but now I feel a great affection 
and admiration because the Church alone has had the courage 
and persistence to stand for intellectual truths and moral 
freedom. I am forced thus to confess that what I once de- 
spised I now praise unreservedly. 


Were Mr. Einstein and others of his cast of mind not 
ignorant of the true nature of liberty and the true mission 
of the Church, they would not be surprised to see the 
Church defending liberty and even at the cost of blood— 
for without liberty there would be no reason for the Church 
and without the Church there would be no liberty. 

HUNTER GUTHRIE. 


Dept. of Graduate Philosophy 
Fordham University 
New York, N.Y. 
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METAPHYSICS AND CULTURE 


(Presidential Address) 


O PHRASE has ever made a greater impression upon 

me than one I first read some fifteen years ago in 
“The Angelic Doctor” by Jacques Maritain. Speaking of 
the lost unity of modern society, Maritain declared that 
what the world needs above all today is “the resurrection 
of metaphysics and a new expansion of Christian Charity.” 
It is the thought here expressed that I want to consider. 
It may seem to some an instance of special pleading or of 
unwarranted pride for a metaphysician to declare that a 
sound metaphysics is essential for the reconstruction of 
society. Is not such a task one pertaining to the practical 
order, and is not metaphysics ordinated per se to contem- 
plation and not to work? Such would be the objection. Our 
answer makes what I hope is a suitable introduction to 
the entire subject. 

If modern culture is in the process of disintegration, it 
is chiefly because of causes which are not primarily eco- 
nomic, or social, or political, but metaphysical. It is always 
hard to trace in detail the process by which a philosophical 
doctrine, concocted perhaps at a green-table in the dark- 
ened room of a philosopher, gradually finds its way among 
the masses, and becomes the chief ingredient of the spirit- 
ual air they breathe. Who could trace step by step the 
influence of a Descartes upon the thinking processes of 
the man in the street? Who can outline with precision and 
thoroughness the effects of a Fichte upon the modes of 
behavior of a German corporal? Who can show how the 
heavy thoughts of a Hegel have infiltrated down into the 
recesses of the mind of an obscure Italian editor? And yet 
there is no one who will reasonably dispute that such in- 
fluences have been at work. Materialism, scepticism, sub- 
jective and objective idealism are now producing their 
bitter fruits. False philosophies have severed modern man 
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from his ontological roots. His natural linkage with being 
and the Source of being has been broken. The road he now 
takes is the road to moral and physical death. 

Apart from the testimony of history as to the fatal 
consequences of a false philosophy and the necessity of a 
sound metaphysics for the reconstruction and preservation 
of culture, there are certain systematic observations that 
persuade us as to the importance of the task that lies upon 
us, as metaphysicians, to salvage modern life and the social 
and political institutions that we cherish. The problem that 
confronts us is one of order. Things are in order when 
they are in their proper places. There is the four-fold prob- 
lem which we cannot shirk as Christian philosophers of 
bringing about world order, domestic order, familial order, 
and order within the individual himself. This is nothing, 
of course, but the pressing problem of effecting, so far as 
we can, universal peace. We are all familiar with St. Augus- 
tine’s definition of peace as the “tranquillity of order.” 
Now it is not difficult to demonstrate that metaphysics has 
an important role to play in effecting universal order—un- 
doubtedly not the most important, but a role which is indis- 
pensable given the concrete circumstances of human exist- 
ence. 

For metaphysics is a wisdom, and the only type of wisdom 
of a purely natural character. And it pertains to wisdom 
to bring about order and peace. The wise man sees life 
steadily and sees it whole. He encompasses within his view 
the totality of things in the light of their ultimate causes. 
And because he sees the whole he can determine where each 
part belongs. There is great profundity in the phrase sapien- 
tis est ordinare. When St. Thomas explains its meaning in 
the Summa Theologica he has in mind, it is true, not the 
wisdom of Metaphysics, but a higher Wisdom. Neverthe- 
less, I submit that it is not foreign to his thought to say 
that in effecting order in the sphere of practical life, the 
metaphysician must not be forgotten. 

The wisdom to which St. Thomas assigns primarily the 
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task of effecting order is the Wisdom of the Saints, the 
Gift of the Holy Ghost. It is a supernatural perfection of 
the intellect, though its cause is Charity, the perfection of 
the will. And Charity we know is not only the perfection 
of the supernatural life of the Christian, but overflows into 
the natural life to perfect the virtues by which temporal 
existence is fostered in the direction of the good life of the 
individual of the family and of the state. That, of course, 
is why Religion is so necessary to the preservation of the 
temporal culture. In the present order of things the natural 
virtues are insufficient to effect their proper work—the 
orderly development of The City—unless they are crowned 
by Charity. 

Below the wisdom of the Saints is the wisdom of Sacred 
Theology. Like the Gift, it is rooted in the supernatural, but 
it is nevertheless a human science. The first principles of 
the theologian are derived from Revelation, but the exposi- 
tion, defense, and codification of the principles of Faith 
are a human undertaking. Too little attention has been paid 
to the eminently practical role of Theology. It is a science, 
the Thomist would say, at once speculative and practical, 
sharing from afar the privileges of the Divine Science, in 
which it is rooted. In the practical order of human affairs, 
it is supreme, rising far above metaphysics in its scope and 
practical character, and controlling to some degree the 
necessarily subjective judgments of Mystical Wisdom. 

But where, one might ask, is the place of Metaphysics? 
Cannot Mystical Wisdom and Sacred Theology provide the 
necessary judgments of speculative and practical character 
to bring about order in human affairs? Must not the meta- 
physician be content to see his conclusions be taken over 
by the theologian as instruments in the construction of his 
science? I believe that such a view is gravely erroneous, 
quite contrary to the lessons of the past as well as to the 
requirements of the full Christian life. 

In his essay on “Mediaeval Universalism” Gilson char- 
acterizes as an illusion the view that the current lack of 
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religious unity in the world condemns us inevitably to a 
state of complete dispersion. He points out that the entire 
intellectual history of the Middle Ages was an attempt to 
provide a sound natural basis for religious truth. Faith, he 
says, is not universal in its own right because, strictly 
speaking, it cannot be logically or experimentally proved. 
Hence the efforts, culminating in the work of Aquinas, to 
erect a body of knowledge, natural in its sources and in its 
development, that would make credible the teachings of 
Faith. The giants of the mediaeval period never believed 
that they or the culture of the times could dispense with 
the work of reason, with the efforts of the metaphysicians. 
It would be a tragic blunder for us to fall into an error which 
they so skillfully avoided. 

There is just one qualification that I would make to 
Gilson’s thesis. It seems to me that in the past faith has 
supported reason, and reason faith. Couldn’t we view the 
present task of the metaphysician in relation to cultural 
survival and reconstruction as a work parallel, while being 
always subordinate to, the primary role of religion and 
Charity? I think the Thomistic axiom Causae ad invicem 
causae sunt expresses precisely what I am trying to con- 
vey here. The three wisdoms of Metaphysics, Sacred The- 
ology, and the Gift are necessary for a better world. 

If we do not have wisdom, we shall certainly have folly. 
If the wise man effects order, it is the fool who produces 
chaos. If there is chaos in the world today, there are definite 
signs that the fool has been at work. It also means that 
wise men have been sleeping, a state that may turn into 
a sleep of death unless these wise men arouse themselves, 
take account of the crisis in which they live, and under- 
take at once the task of reform. 

Philosophers above all should realize when they are con- 
fronted by a world revolution that threatens to subvert all 
that we hold dear in cultural and religious values. Today we 
are witnessing such a thing, which is in process at a pace 
unparalleled in history. Floodgates of unreason have been 
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opened, and unrestrained torrents of unmitigated hate and 
vindictiveness pour forth in such volume as to endanger 
all humanity. The forces representing human decency and 
the principles of Christian culture are obliged to marshal 
their strength in haste to check the mighty and ruthless 
powers of nihilism. The philosopher realizes that success 
or failure in the fight to save what deserves to be saved in 
our culture will depend ultimately not upon military or 
economic strength, but upon the strength of our belief in 
the ideals we are fighting for. And in this respect, how do 
we stand? 

Perhaps the best answer is had in endeavoring to explain 
the emergence of those dark forces with which we now 
contend. Themselves are symptomatic of a cultural disease, 
themselves are witness to our grave deficiencies. They con- 
stitute our accusers, they testify to our spiritual indolence, 
our moral laxity, our lack of faith in ideals, our scepticism 
in relation to transcendent realities. We exponents of 
the democratic way of life and of Christian culture are a 
soft generation. We have not even paid lip-service to the 
basic concepts by which we have lived as free men. We 
simply took them for granted and pursued our leisurely 
way in the direction of material contentment. 

We are ideologically and spiritually unprepared for the 
ordeal that awaits us—tragically so. It is relatively easy to 
pile up armaments and to speed planes and ships on their 
way to meet the foe, in comparison with the task of in- 
stilling into ourselves solid convictions regarding the value 
of the free life and human dignity and absolute truth. And 
yet without these solid convictions we are lost. 

There is no time to waste in pointing the finger in accusa- 
tion at those amongst us who are responsible at least par- 
tially for our plight. Our spiritual indolence is certainly 
Owing in part to the professors who for more than a gen- 
eration have been indoctrinating, by writing and lecturing, 
students and others with the paralyzing drug of moral 
scepticism. They in part have helped rear intellectually 
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millions of young and old in a direction not conducive to 
zealous support of democratic ideals. Yet the professors are 
themselves victims of a Zeitgeist, and it is this spirit that 
must be radically transformed. 

Never was a group of philosophers faced with a more 
urgent, and in some respects, a more formidable task than 
that which now confronts the present generation of Tho- 
mistic metaphysicians. Their task, it appears to me, is two- 
fold: first, to meet the ideological crisis by providing the 
last defenders of the democratic ideal with the weapons by 
which may be forged those solid convictions necessary for 
the successful defense of our culture. We must continue to 
unearth those treasures of wisdom from the depths of the 
past regarding human liberty, the democratic ideal, the 
nature of man and society, etc. We must expose them in 
their true light and in relation to their metaphysical foun- 
dations. Only then will the human reason consider them 
not merely as emotional states which are worth little sacri- 
fice, but as convictions worth dying for if need be. 

If one may here hazard a conjecture, no time appears 
more propitious than the present to persuade serious men 
as to the merits of the Thomistic program. Figuratively, 
the proponents of democracy have been backed up against 
a wall—the attack upon the ideals they have taken for 
granted has made them scrutinize them as never before. 
It is at once our opportunity and our obligation to demon- 
strate that the ideals of democracy have their rational 
basis, not in pragmatism, not in subjective idealism, not 
in positivism, but historically and systematically in the 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

We have, secondly, to assume the burden of prosecuting 
research in Thomistic wisdom, a burden largely borne for 
two generations valiantly by our European colleagues, and 
a burden which the cataclysm abroad has forced them to 
abandon. No one can estimate the debt which we philoso- 
phers of the New World owe to those of Europe for the 
enlightenment, inspiration and assistance they have afforded 
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to us these many years. It was they who provided the im- 
petus behind the Thomistic revival, it was they who educated 
so many of us in the grand truths of Thomism, it was they 
who by their monographs, books, and periodicals blazed the 
trail which we have followed. But now we are largely 
without their help. With considerable abruptness we are 
left to shift for ourselves. Those grand periodicals, the 
Revue Thomist, the Revue Néo-Scolastique de Philosophie, 
the Revue des Sciences philosophiques et théologiques, to 
mention some, are no longer there to stimulate and to in- 
struct us. The scholars are scattered, and great projects 
have had to be abandoned. Who is to carry on? 

You know the answer. Our great universities and semi- 
naries must awaken to the challenge. Foundations must 
be multiplied. Scholars must be trained. In every respect 
we must try to duplicate the work so nobly accomplished 
by our colleagues abroad. We must approach the task 
with unparalleled seriousness and energy. The very life 
of the Thomistic movement, inaugurated by Pope Leo, is 
at stake. Let it not be said that the Thomists of the New 
World failed to respond sufficiently to the task assigned 
them. When future generations look back upon these times, 
may they be forced to recognize that we met the challenge 
boldly and successfully. 

I have endeavored in this address to sketch briefly the 
responsibilities of the Thomistic metaphysician in the pres- 
ent crisis. The crisis is many sided; it is political, social, 
economic, but above all it is philosophical and religious. 
And because it is so manifestly of this latter character, and 
because we believe that it is in the acceptance universally of 
the sublime Thomistic rational synthesis that we shall be 
saved from cultural annihilation, there is no group charged 
with greater responsibility than ourselves at this turning 
point in modern society. 

I have concentrated upon aims or policy; I have said 
little about methods or strategy. But is it not evident that 
any successful prosecution of our goal demands a serious 
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appreciation of the nature and scope of the crisis, and par- 
ticularly of the states of mind—both common and profes- 
sional—that we must contend with and vanquish? The cause 
of Thomism will not be advanced by dogmatic pronounce- 
ments upon the errors of the day only superficially grasped. 
We must study the mentalities of our intellectual enemies. 
We must enter into their thoughts, and, where it is possi- 
ble, lead them step by step from what they now believe 
to what we want them to accept. We desiderate not lip- 
service paid to doctrines accepted only under emotional or 
physical duress—this is not our way. Rather we desiderate 
the assent of minds to the imperishable truths of Thomism 
under the pressure only of objective evidence. That is our 
way, as humble adherents of the Thomistic tradition, and 
as defenders of the democratic way of life, to which at this 
dark hour we dedicate all our intellectual resources. 


FRANCIS E. MCMAHON. 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
The two following papers were read at the annual De- 
cember meeting of the Southern Regional Conference of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association. 





THE PURPOSE OF LIBERTY 


We are living at the heart of an economic, social and moral revolu- 
tion, the factors of which have been prepared by the devolutional 
cultural change of the last three hundred years. The reign of dis- 
ruptive ideas which undermined the order of mediaeval Christen- 
dom and begot the Renaissance, the Enlightenment and the Natural- 
ism of the modern age has now reached a cataclysm of conflict 
inspired “by powerful and truly monstrous energies where truth and 
error are strangely commingled and feed upon each other; by truths 
that lie and lies which speak the truth.” 

It is not impossible that the end of this tragedy may see the death 
of democratic liberty in the birth of a new cultural epoch. If, for a 
brief historical period, democracy should die, may we not hope that 
it will be reborn in a better culture, God-centered, not man-centered, 
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where liberty, essentially political, will be the fruit, the externaliza- 
tion of freedom which is moral and of the spirit inherent in the very 
nature and dignity of man, not conferred on him by society as a 
slave receives manumission? 

The roots of the present crisis in which democracy with its doc- 
trines of personal rights and liberties is giving way before state 
absolutism with its denial of liberty, both in theory and practice, are 
to be found ultimately in distorted theories of human nature. The 
problems of what man really is and how best he may attain the 
development of his nature must be solved correctly before a rational 
attempt can be made on the problem of a satisfactory organization 
of human society. “For the man who proposes a certain kind of state 
or system of society is proposing, substantially, that we build a house 
for ourselves to live in, and it therefore makes rather a good deal of 
difference what kind of beings we are.” (Ross Hoffman, The Will 
to Freedom, p. 67) 

For Christian philosophy every human being is a person, ie. a 
complete individual substance with rational nature, master of his 
actions, autonomous. In other words, a person chooses his ends, is 
capable of himself deciding on the means, and of introducing a 
series of new events into the universe by liberty. What makes his 
dignity, what constitutes his personality is exactly the subsistence 
of the spiritual and immortal soul and of its supreme independence 
in regard to all passing images and all the machinery of the sen- 
sible world. As Maritain says: “A Person is a unity of a spiritual 
nature endowed with freedom of choice and so forming a whole 
which is independent of the world, for neither nature nor the state 
may invade this unity without permission.” (True Humanism, p. 2) 

Since man is a person he is the noblest and highest thing in all 
creation, God’s crowning work, made unto His image and likeness 
by the power of free-will. All other orders of material being are 
ordered by nature ultimately to contribute to the well-being of man, 
but man alone is made, not for the service of another creature, but 
directly for the service of God. This temporal and eternal destiny 
is achieved through the fullest realization of the human personality. 
In this economy, liberty is a necessary condition for his development 
and for the realization of the best that is in him. 

“Liberty, correctly understood, is the right to choose between good 
things in order to develop the highest reaches of personality.” (Ful- 
ton Sheen, Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, p. 1) We emphasize 
the words “the right (and the power) to choose between good things” 
because they imply something which is often grossly neglected or 
abused by many modern exponents of the meaning of liberty. Free- 
dom does not consist in choosing between good and evil; but strictly 
and essentially between goods. As St. Thomas says: “The power to 
choose evil is not liberty, nor is it even a part of liberty.” St. Thomas 
admits that choice of evil is a sign of freedom, but it is something 
extraneous to freedom itself. As he puts it, it is due to a defect in 
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the will. In other words, choice of evil is nothing but a choice of 
something having a specious appearance of good, and is due to some 
vice or evil inclination of the will. In the Encyclical Libertas Prae- 
stantissimum, Leo XIII holds the same thing when he says: “For, as 
the possibility of error, and actual error, are defects of the mind and 
attest its imperfection, so the pursuit of what has a false appearance 
of good, though a proof of our freedom, just as disease is a proof of 
our vitality, implies defect in human liberty.” 

It is a matter of elementary psychology to point out that the 
root and possibility of liberty lie ultimately in the spirituality of 
the soul. It is the spiritual mind that perceives the non-necessity of 
particular goods, and perceives that none of them is compelling. By 
abstraction the spiritual mind has conceived of the good as such, 
universal good, unlimited good, good ex omni parte. When any 
particular good is proposed to the human will for acceptance, this 
concept of the unlimited good serves as a background, against which 
every particular good seems defective. It is the cause as well as the 
guarantee of the indifference the will feels as regards determination. 
It is thus we give the metaphysical explanation of self-determination. 
Walter Farrell expresses this in his Companion to the Summa as 
follows: 

“Man alone is master of his life, of his action. What is the secret 
of that distinctiveness? . . . We could call it by several names. Per- 
haps the simplest would be ‘control’; ‘deliberate will’ would be an- 
other. ... At the roots of this deliberate control is man’s unique 
ability to choose. . . . Because in his heart he carries the image of 
the supreme good, he can see the defects in anything less than the 
supreme good, he can choose this because of its good points, reject 
that because of its defects, or sit back in contempt and refuse to 
be bothered with anything which does not bear the mark of complete 
perfection.” (pp. 25-26, Vol. 11) 

Before we proceed to the main theme: the purpose of liberty, or 
how man should make use of liberty as an expression of his per- 
sonality and as an advance towards growth and perfection of per- 
sonality, we must take one or two essential steps in metaphysics. 

Deliberation of motives, indifference of the will, and intelligent 
choice, of which we have spoken, all imply rational thought. Even 
though the will is free, reason should rule. “The root of liberty as 
its subject,” says St. Thomas, “is the will, but the reason is its 
cause.” (Summa Theologica, First Division of the Second Part, ques- 
tions 6 or 17) In substance, that is the thought in several places in 
St. Thomas. Free will without reason would be like leaves in an 
autumn wind, blowing blindly about. In other words, we follow 
intelligent guidance of reason in our deliberate choice. But, as the 
choice of evil is due to defect in the will, and thus will can mistake 
evil for good, so also the intellect can—at least as used in the com- 
plexities of concrete reasoning—mistake falsehood for truth. Ex- 
perience shows us clearly that reason is not infallible. Especially 
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when reason is pitted against passion and self-interest, pride and 
conceit, it is often egregiously erroneous as regards what is good 
for us. The end of man is the Infinite Good, desirable and implicitly 
sought after by all men because it is the one thing which will make 
man supremely happy. Good is implied in every desire and in every 
choice that man makes. But is any particular man sure that he is 
on the right road to the acquisition of that which de facto is not a 
delusion, that which is concretely the Supreme Good, namely, God? 
That question he cannot leave to the decision and guidance of his 
individual, imperfect, and perhaps misdirected mind. Our Creator 
must have supplied us with some sort of objective guide. 

Hence we see the need of Law. Law, in the traditional scholastic 
definition, culled from the works of the Angelic Doctor, is an ordi- 
nance of reason, promulgated for the common good by one who has 
charge of a society. Not going into detail about these common con- 
cepts of Catholic Ethics, we might recall that the foundation of all 
law is the Eternal Law, enjoining that the universal order be kept. 
This is manifested to man first by the natural law, enjoining most 
of the fundamental obligations of man (roughly corresponding to 
the Ten Commandments). Natural law, however, is not sufficient 
for man’s guidance, so varied are the degrees of civilization, so 
varied the degrees of learning, so varied are the individual differences 
of individual personalities. Hence the divine positive law, given by 
direct revelation, and human positive law, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, are needed to give man more specific guidance so that his life 
may be properly directed to its final end. 

Subjection to law does not mean the loss of freedom. It does not 
even mean the diminution of freedom. It would mean the loss of 
freedom, however, if freedom were taken to consist essentially in the 
choice between good and evil. This is the significance of the distinc- 
tion made earlier. Freedom is the power to choose between good 
objects, not essentially the power to choose between good and evil. 
For law tells us the difference between good and evil: it commands 
that a minimum of good be done; it forbids that any evil be done. 
Law, therefore, does not leave us free to choose between good and 
evil. We are psychologically free to do so, but not morally free to 
do so. But law is the guide to reason. It is natural for man to be 
subject to law. Law is binding with its several sanctions. All these 
expressions indicate that law does not leave man free to choose be- 
tween right and wrong. 

What kind of freedom, then, we might ask, does law leave intact? 
We answer with the old formula: the liberty to choose between 
various good things, between the multitudinous things that are con- 
formable and capable of conferring good upon our nature. Law not 
only leaves us this liberty: it positively protects our right to this 
liberty; protects it from the aggression of others and gives us help 
in exercising liberty and in carrying out our legitimate ambitions. 
Law tells us good from evil; it says very little, if anything, about 
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“good”, “better” and “best.” These are left to our choice. Law 
marks out as it were the two margins along the broad highway of 
life. Outside the margins is evil, and between them are the in- 
numerable spheres of legitimate choice. It is Kantianistic and Jan- 
senistic to believe that to be moral we must “walk the straight and 
narrow path.” For, according to what we have said, the path of 
legitimate free choice is as broad as reason,—that is, correct reason 
—itself, as broad as the fullness of life. 

The derivatives of law are rights and duties. Law insures our 
rights, and moral freedom permits us to exercise our rights. To 
rights there are corresponding duties. These duties are sometimes 
in the subject as the right to which they correspond, and sometimes 
they are in others. In respect to inalienable rights, for example, 
the subject himself has a corresponding duty. Thus the right to 
life carries with it the duty of self-preservation. Rights and duties 
are correlative. I could not be properly said to have a certain right, 
if others were not obliged to respect that right. Rights are limited 
only by a law or duty that may touch upon the object of that right. 

There are no real conflicts of rights. In a seeming conflict, we 
revert to the natural law or specific positive precept based on the 
natural law. The right that law or reason shows to have precedence 
ipso facto limits the right that is seemingly in conflict. 

The subject of right, as well as of duty, is the human person. 
Lower animals, as we know, have neither rights nor duties. The 
object of right is some thing in the broadest sense of that word. 

Liberty is the permission to exercise our rights within the limits 
set by law. God has ordained that the first exercise of freedom—the 
first in importance—is homage to Himself, the Creator. Certain 
minima of such homage are set down in law, both divine and ecclesias- 
tical. We have duties therefore to God. 

Next we have duties to ourselves. Duties, namely, to care for life, 
health and strength, to improve and educate our bodily and mental 
powers, that they may be fit instruments for the pursuit of our 
last end. These duties are correlative to our right to our own liberty, 
to our own person, to the use of our highest powers, in order to 
reach a high development of our personality. We are at liberty, of 
course, to choose what degree of self-improvement we may desire, 
provided we aim at some perfection according to our state of life. 

Finally, our nature has a social character. We have both psycho- 
logical and physical need of others. We have rights therefore to 
association, to companionship, to cooperation from others, and we 
have duties to lend ourselves to the same forms of cooperation. We 
must not forget duties of charity to our fellowmen. Man is obliged 
“to love his neighbor as himself”—a love that is the same in kind 
but not in degree. Each of us has the duty to perform the little 
offices that cause little or no inconvenience to ourselves. We must 
give material and spiritual aid to the needy. We should contribute 
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our share of good-will, friendship and cheerfulness to those who pass 
within our sphere of life. 

It is by careful attention to duty and by vigorous exercise of free- 
dom within the limits of our rights, that we arrive at and give expres- 
sion to a certain enlargement of personality. By exercising the rights 
of self-determination, the choice of occupation and of friends, the 
right to acquire and dispose of property, the right to think and form 
opinions, the right to free speech within the bounds of honesty and 
charity—by exercising these rights, and we might say only by ex- 
ercising these rights, boldly and vigorously, can we attain to the 
purpose of our individual freedom; a happy life, a happy death, a 
happy eternity. 

The social purposes of freedom, however, give even greater scope 
to personality. A brother helped by a brother is like a walled city. 
If the spirit of Christian brotherhood rather than pride and self- 
interest, became the motivating force in business, industry, science 
and education, would we not have a happier human family? Where 
is the cooperation that should exist in human endeavor? Do we find 
it among nations across the water? Do we find it in our own coun- 
try, where the educator, the priest, the economic reformer, the social 
theorist, must work out his problem alone? Yet we have within us 
a social nature. We do not deny of course that advances in closer 
social unity have been made in our country. We note this progress in 
the social policies of the state within the last decade, in the activi- 
ties of Catholic societies within the last quarter-century. But they 
represent nothing like the possibilities that suggest themselves to the 
truly social-minded man. 

There are certain perversions of freedom, however, which it is 
well to point out. We may mention, in the first place, unrestrained 
economic freedom, the so-called rugged individualism. This is not 
freedom, but license. Right and liberty are restricted and limited by 
rights of others which have precedence or greater importance. The 
right to property, profits and possessions is subordinate to the right 
of workmen to live; to the right of the needy to have a share in those 
possessions. These points on distributive justice have, of course, been 
fully treated by Pope Pius XI in his encyclical “On the Reconstruc- 
tion of the Social Order”, and by commentaries on it. 

Another perversion of liberty is the absence of political restraint, 
abuse of authority by the State, appropriation of despotic power. Is 
the State a robber of natural rights, or the protector of natural 
rights? If we look across the map to the continent of Europe, and 
to parts of Asia, we shall find that as a matter of fact, States have 
been busy since 1917 in abrogating human rights, destroying natural 
liberties, and doling out with a miser’s hand man-made privileges 
to replace them. Men and women gather in with eagerness the 
crumbs of liberty which are tossed to them at the whim and caprice 
of tyrants. They are satisfied if they are granted a small pittance 
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of their birthright. Though it is a trite saying, it is very true: “They 
have forgotten the name of liberty.” 

Reason and the teaching of the church tell us that the very raison 
d’étre of the State is the protection of the people’s liberties, and the 
fostering of good moral life. Leo XIII in the encyclical on Human 
Liberty says: “Nature herself proclaims the necessity of the State 
providing means and opportunities whereby the community may be 
enabled to live properly, that is to say, according to the laws of 
God. For since God is the source of all goodness and justice, it is 
absolutely ridiculous that the State should pay no attention to these 
laws or render them abortive by contrary enactments.” These ideas 
are well known to all of us. But to realize them we might profitably 
recall the words of Ross Hoffman, in The Will to Freedom, (p. 77): 
“Because man is a natural being, the state will secure his intellectual 
liberty, because he is a moral being, the state will protect his free- 
dom of conscience; . . . because the family is the necessary training 
school of liberty, it will be protected in every possible way, because 
religion is a necessary discipline for liberty, it will not be merely 
tolerated, but the freedom of all forms of it which actually serve 
that end will be scrupulously respected.” 

Here in America we still maintain that the State is the protector 
of natural rights and should foster good moral life. Fulton Sheen 
says in Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, (pp. 130-131-132): “The 
essence of Americanism is not revolution, but the recognition of the 
sacredness of human personality, and the inherent inalienable rights 
which every man possesses independent of the State. That is why 
when our country began, our Founding Fathers . . . sought the foun- 
dations of man’s rights and liberties in something so sacred and so 
inalienable that no State, no Parliament, no dictator, no human 
power, could ever take them away, and so they rooted them in God. 
As the Declaration of Independence reads: ‘All men are endowed 
by the Creator with certain inalienable rights’ and among these are 
‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’ ” 

GEOFFREY O’CONNELL 
Clarksdale, Mississippi 





THE LIMITATIONS OF LIBERTY 


Today we are going to talk much about liberty. We have already 
heard the purposes of liberty, and later on it will be our privilege to 
hear various talks on the preservation of liberty. However, my talk 
is of a somewhat different nature. It is liberty, and then again it is 
not liberty; it is liberty and the limitations on liberty. I wonder how 
many in this audience and our contemporaries really stop to realize 
the priceless heritage that is ours in this particular country. Of 
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course, today with a war going on across the seas, with economic 
turmoil throughout the country and throughout foreign countries, 
we begin to appreciate the liberty that is ours in this country; but 
I wonder if it has that soul-stirring effect that it had for our fore- 
fathers. If I may quote, Patterson says, “Political abstractions, so 
desperately important to the founders of America, no longer thrill 
our emotions as they did those of our ancestors. To many they are 
mere grandiose phrases, pleasant to the ear but meaningless; some- 
thing to be taken for granted.” + 

It is fine, I believe, therefore that some of us are discussing the 
problem of liberty. It is heartening to see that liberty has not been 
forgotten, and that we are taking cognizance of it. Justice Cardozo 
—you will pardon me if I refer a little more to the lawyer than to 
the philosopher—pointed out in one of his writings a need for a 
more philosophical outlook upon liberty and the rights of individuals, 
upon freedom of the people, freedom of the press, and the like. He 
pointed out all those things, and he pointed out that possibly in the 
past we have been groping too much upon the lines of the individual 
case, and forgetting a general principle. He says, “The question is 
how long we are to be satisfied with a series of ad hoc conclusions. 
It is all very well to go along pricking the lines, but the time must 
come when we shall do prudently to look them over, and see whether 
they make a pattern or a medley of scraps and patches. I do not 
suggest that political or social science has formulated a conception 
of liberty so precise and accurate that, applied as a touchstone by 
the courts, it will mechanically disclose the truth. I do suggest and 
believe that empirical solutions would be saner and sounder if in the 
background of the empiricism there is the study and the knowledge 
of what men have thought and written in the anxious search and 
groping for a coordinating principle.” 2 

And, if I may burden you again with another quotation from the 
same Justice: “My purpose is merely to inquire whether liberty may 
not have a meaning as a concept of social science which will have 
illumination for problems of this order as they come before the court 
hereafter. The search for some coordinating principle, whether the 
principle be rooted in history or in philosophy, in a study of what 
has been or in some effort of pure reason to determine what ought 
to be. I am concerned with a method that may have value in the 
future.” 3 

Today, in this particular talk, we speak about liberty, and yet, 
as I pointed out before, there is the paradox that we can go too far 
in liberty, and the result would be no liberty at all, but anarchy in 
the final analysis. Do we want unbridled liberty? No, because that 
is not true liberty. We talk about freedom of speech and of the press. 


— - Patterson, Free Speech and A Free Press, Little, Brown, & Co., Boston, 
, ihe. Be 


2Benjamin N. Cardozo, The Paradoxes of Legal Science, Columbia University 
Press, 1928, p. 96. 


3 Benjamin N. Cardozo, opus cit., p. 100. 
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We are free to do what we want—but that is not so and we do not 
want it to be so, because if it were so it would be a question of the 
stronger and the firmer imposing his will upon another, and that is 
not the true liberty of which we speak. If I may again refer to 
that same eminent Justice, he pointed out that “Liberty as a legal 
concept contains an underlying paradox. Liberty in the most literal 
sense is the negation of law, for law is restraint, and the absence of 
restraint is anarchy. On the other hand, anarchy by destroying the 
restraint would leave liberty the exclusive possession of the strong 
or the unscrupulous. ‘This is a world of compensation,’ said Lincoln, 
‘and he who would be no slave must consent to have no slave.’ ” * 

I do not propose in this talk to show that liberty is not an end in 
itself. I do not propose to run the list of liberties. I do not believe 
that in a half hour or in ten hours I could run the list of all the 
liberties that there are in the world. I do not propose either to prove 
that there should be limitations on liberty; but rather I leave that 
to a person more distinguished and more capable in that particular 
field. I do propose, however, to show that there are certain limita- 
tions upon our liberty, and to suggest that possibly we have either 
gone too far in restricting or that we should go further, or that we 
can go further—whether we should or should not being another ques- 
tion. 

May I go back just for a moment and suggest a few things which 
may lead up to the main import of the talk. On practically every 
liberty we have there is a limitation. Most of you here undoubtedly 
immediately realize that fact, but for those of us who do not stop to 
realize it, who cannot think of an example offhand, may I refresh 
your mind and review a few of them. 

First of all, we have the check on the government itself. We have 
a tri-partite division of power in our government: executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial, each one free within its own particular scope. But 
as soon as that particular branch endeavors to spread out and ex- 
tend its powers, then it is checked by one of the other two. 

We have freedom of speech, it is true; but after all—as I will 
discuss in a few moments—that too is limited. I cannot go out and 
talk freely about my neighbor, using any malicious statements that 
I wish against him. I cannot go about using obscene language and 
shouting from the rooftops. Our freedom of speech is extremely 
limited and confined. 

We are at liberty to drive an automobile whenever and wherever 
we want, but don’t social restrictions limit us? Don’t we have to 
stop for the traffic signal? Don’t we have to proceed down a one- 
way street in a certain direction? All for the purposes of keeping 
fatalities at a low ebb. We are at liberty to attend a philharmonic 
concert; but after all, aren’t we limited there too? Don’t we have to 
maintain silence while the concert is going on? We are not free to 
shout out disapproval of a rendition. We are limited. 


4 Benjamin N. Cardozo, opus cit., p. 94. 
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Don’t you restrict your own liberty when you join a trade union? 
We have the American Federation of Labor meeting in town today. 
Many of the people in that convention don’t agree with all its prin- 
ciples, and while all of them are free to join or not join a particular 
union, after they have once joiued they follow out the mandates of 
that particular federation. Here again they have limited themselves. 

Let’s take the case of backward people, say in Alabama, or in 
Texas, or in our own state of Louisiana: don’t we have certain peo- 
ple who refuse to play cards on Sunday, to go to dances? They have 
limited their own liberty. 

I prefer to come immediately to the three main points, freedom of 
speech and of the press, freedom of religion, and freedom of private 
enterprise. 

The First Amendment to the Constitution reads, “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for redress of grievances.” 

Some of us may say that freedom of speech and of the press is 
something that is new. It is something that has come to us with 
democracy. We are often confused about that. "Way back in the 
ancient days of Greece the philosopher Socrates said, “The sun might 
easily be spared from the universe as free speech from the liberal 
institutions of society.” The great Greek orator Demosthenes said, 
“No greater calamity could come upon the people than the privation 
of free speech.” So free speech, contrary to popular conception, is 
not something new. It is not something that has come up in the last 
three or five hundred years. It is something that we will find exist- 
ing under the Roman Emperors, not because they wanted to grant 
it but because they agreed with Julius Caesar, who felt that to try 
to stifle speech was to lower one’s self to the level of the attacker. 

However, freedom of speech and of the press is something that 
is very difficult to define. It is not something that we can put our 
finger on and say, “This is freedom, and this is licentiousness.” It 
changes, and yet it doesn’t change. It does not change in essence, 
but as the social order changes it accommodates itself to it, thus chang- 
ing to a certain extent. There is no such thing as allowing a person 
to utter an outright lie or to publish it in the press. That is wrong. 
You can immediately put your finger on that, and the laws are made 
to protect the individual against malicious and false statements. 
However, there are certain things that are difficult to understand in 
the rule of court law. 

The United States Supreme Court has had to handle such cases as 
the war-time cases: the Abrams case, the Debs case, and a few others. 
All together there were six or eight of the cases in the Supreme 
Court, arising at a time when the United States was at war and when 
there was a clear and present danger to the nation. The actions 
and utterances of these individuals in attempting to prevent the re- 
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cruiting of individuals into the army and navy were considered state- 
ments against the government, statements advocating the overthrow 
of the government. The Court considered them to be in violation of 
the law, and upheld the convictions of the defendants. 

In my humble opinion, any one who at any time—regardless of 
war or peace—advocates a change of government by any other than 
peaceful means, comes within the bounds of licentiousness of speech, 
and should not be allowed to controvert some of the other basic prin- 
ciples of the United States system of government. Although I con- 
stantly allude to the United States, I do not mean to refer only to 
this government. I speak generally of states, but I make particular 
reference to the United States because of the fact that we have the 
particular issues at hand and I can see them more readily. 

Alexander Hamilton said, “I contend that whatever has been said 
about it in the constitution of any other state, amounts to nothing. 

. . What is the liberty of the press? Who can give it any definition 
which would not leave the utmost latitude for evasion? I hold it to be 
impracticable; . . . Whatever fine declarations may be inserted in 
any constitution respecting it, must altogether depend on public 
opinion, and on the general spirit of the people and the government.” 
“It would be quite as significant to declare that government ought 
to be free, that taxes ought not to be excessive, etc., as that the 
liberty of the press ought not to be restrained.” ® 

Bainbridge Colby emphasizes the difficulty of defining the free- 
dom of the press when he says, “The freedom of the press is violated 
when a case involving it as an issue is presented to a competent court 
and the court holds, on all the facts shown, speaking the law as 
every judge speaks it, that that freedom has been affected injuriously, 
invaded, hurt or injured.”® The vagueness of his answer is due to 
the fact that, in one sense of the word, freedom of speech and of 
the press is only a human ideal and is incapable of exact definition. 

So you see that you get absolutely nothing out of a statement like 
that in answer to the question, “What is freedom of the press?” We 
can’t put our fingers on it. There is no man who can absolutely— 
aside from general statements, vague at best—tell us what is free- 
dom of the press or freedom of speech. 

There is one thing that we should observe, and that is tolerance in 
speech. The author Patterson, in his work “The Free Press and Free 
Speech” says, “The amendment demands our belief in the ideal, but 
it acts also as a means for its own preservation through the applica- 
tion of it by courts to particular circumstances. It is definitely a 
limitation of government to abridge this freedom. To acquire the 
ideal of freedom, we must be tolerant of those with whom we dis- 
agree, and we must exercise individual self-restraint in our own 
speech and writings. These reciprocal obligations of tolerance and 
self-restraint are stronger and more compelling in America today 


5 The Federalist, 84. 


6 Bainbridge Colby, General Trends Affecting Newspapers, from: Giles J. Patter- 
son, opus cit., p. 5. 
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than ever before.” 7? The point which bothers me most about freedom 
of the press and freedom of speech, and one on which I would like 
to hear some discussion, is: why is it that we are constantly allow- 
ing in times of peace, not in times of war, unbridled freedom of 
speech in attacking the United States government, attacking its pub- 
lic officers with impunity, regardless of whether there is a basis 
for it in fact? Why are we allowing such men as Judge Rutherford 
to go ahead and attack the Catholic Church; and I do not mean to 
take a narrow-minded view on that, because Catholics should not 
attack any other church. By attack, I mean purely and simply stir- 
ring up and arousing hatred; inciting people against a religion 
purely and simply for the sake of incitement; not attempting to show 
that one church is better than the other, but merely talking freely, 
saying what they want, printing what they want just so long as they 
care to print it, always using freedom of speech to attack a very 
fundamental part of the Constitution contained in the self-same 
article which permits the attack—freedom of worship and freedom 
of religion. 

I think that is something which should be discussed to some degree. 
Perhaps our voices will not be heard. The secular press or the secu- 
lar group as a whole may say that it is a very prejudiced view. 
Naturally, Catholics would want to stop any attack against Catholi- 
cism, but any church that stirs up the people purely and simply for 
the sake of malice should be stopped. 

It is a peculiar thing to think that the refugees from England, 
the early colonists, who were just such a short time removed from re- 
ligious intolerance, should immediately set up in their own colonial 
structure a type of government which precluded the right to free- 
dom of worship and freedom of religion. I would like to refer to 
the acts of Jefferson and Madison. The established Church of Eng- 
land had been set up in several of the colonies, and I believe that 
taxes had been levied for its support. Madison and Jefferson waged 
a bitter battle against the establishment, finally securing the passage 
of a law declaring that any interference by the civil authorities with 
religious opinions was against a natural right. Again it was Madison 
and Jefferson who, on numerous occasions, prevented bills which had 
been brought up in Congress in attempts to check the liberty of wor- 
ship from becoming law. This is a government which does not re- 
spect any particular religion. Nevertheless it is a government which 
seems to regard religion as a fundamental concept without which this 
country could not continue to exist. We have not the time to go into 
it now, but that idea seems to run through the writings of the early 
founders of our country and to persist down to the present day, for 
Mr. Roosevelt has pointed out that he who knocks one religion, knocks 
all; and I imagine he must have been referring to the type of knock- 
ing that I referred to a moment ago. 

I would like to pass on for a moment to the idea of freedom in 


7 Giles J. Patterson, opus cit., p. 15. 
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business and private enterprise. We have in our Constitution the 
Fifth and the Fourteenth Amendments. Both of them are con- 
cerned with the question of “due process of law’. The Fifth, of 
course, limits Congress; the Fourteenth is pressed against the states, 
Man, according to the laissez-faire system of government, is allowed 
to conduct his business just as he likes, just so long as he uses it 
properly. He can hire whom he wants; he can pay them what he 
wants; he can make them wait as long as he wants; he can take any 
advantage he wants; he can do what he wants. 

That system worked out pretty well for a fairly long while, but 
about 1929 there was a complete breakdown. We had twelve million 
unemployed, but that is not so much. It is only a tenth of the popu- 
lation of the country, but when you stop to realize that each one of 
those unemployed had about three dependents, then you see about 
forty-eight million people who are a burden on society. It then de- 
volves upon the government to take steps whereby the people as a 
whole, for the common good, will work for the better interests of all. 

In behalf of those deprived of the necessities and the better things 
of life, ultimately the government works through those who are more 
fortunate. Immediately after Roosevelt came into office we had the 
NRA, the WPA, the Social Security Act, the Wages and Hours 
legislation. All of these are checks on liberty. They are checks 
against that laissez-faire system of doing business. The question is: 
Are we going too far? Are we placing too much limitation upon the 
liberty of free enterprise? I think not. The Republicans have an 
entirely different opinion of it. They seem to say that the capitalistic 
systems should return to power. Of course, there are some state- 
ments to the effect that we ought to take a few things from Roose- 
velt’s economic program and preserve them. There have been abuses; 
but take the WPA devoid of its abuses, and you find that it is a 
rather commonsense thing. You will find that the NRA is not really 
essentially unconstitutional. It is unconstitutional because of the fact 
that the people just have not conferred all those powers on the gov- 
ernment. We could have given that power to the government if we 
wanted to do so. The NRA had some very excellent features, but 
it did not work out because all the people would not cooperate. Had 
their cooperation and spirit been behind that particular legislation, 
we would have found that it too would have worked for the ultimate 
good of all. 

We cannot discuss these things without taking into consideration 
the practical aspects of them, but it seems to us that we are coming 
to a new order. That seems to be accepted in the recent re-election 
of Mr. Roosevelt. It does not necessarily mean that we approve of 
all of his policies, but we do approve of further limiting ourselves, 
not allowing government to freely, arbitrarily, capriciously apply 
limitations to us. It is merely allowing the State to take cognizance 
of the change in our social order, and allowing it to place those 
limitations only to the end that it may redound to our ultimate good. 
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We hear much of the plans of Communism and Fascism. Of 
course, the economic phases of those plans are not so bad in many 
respects. I do not mean to go into a discussion of that, but in their 
economic spheres alone, they have many good points. What we ob- 
ject to is the intent of those plans, the motives behind them. For 
instance, in a dictatorship which embraces those plans, there is an 
entirely different concept of things. The person, the individual under 
those systems is looked upon as a chattel of the State. Under our 
system of government we prefer to look upon the State as a means 
to serve the best interests of all of us. However, as I say, we can 
find many excellent points in those plans, although they restrict our 
liberty to the nth degree. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out to you that we must be 
ever watchful of the ever-increasing danger that can be brought 
upon us by allowing government to go too far. We cannot freely let 
the government go ahead and place one limitation after another upon 
us, because ultimately, if we do that, we will have gone to the other 
extreme. While we realize well that we must have limitations to 
preserve liberty, so too we must take care that we do not have too 
many limitations, to the end that liberty itself will be destroyed by 
the very thing that was meant to protect liberty in the first place. 


JOHN McCANN 
New Orleans, La. 
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PsYCHOLOGY DIVISION: Panel: VERNON BOURKE, RUDOLPH ALLERS, 
CHARLES DOYLE. Leaders: VINCENT HERR, JOHN W. STAFFORD. 
Problem: The Freedom of the Will. 


(a)—The Use of Freedom in Everyday Life. 


In glancing at the work of the experimentalists on free will we find 
that in most cases outside Scholastic circles the doctrine of free will 
has been rejected in favor of the so-called neuro-muscular sets or 
reaction tendencies. We believe that the adherence to this doctrine is 
due to prejudice in favor of a mechanistic or materialistic view of 
reality. This leads us to consider the possibility of allowing that bias 
can and does often influence the mind of man and even his free-actions 
in everyday life. We are to inquire in this paper whether such factors 
as social environment, prejudice, passion really do injure will qua 
will, or whether they do not only create a distorted perspective of 
reality according to which man can still decide freely. This latter 
answer is more in accordance with the mind of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The full explanation of the process of willing is beyond the scope of 
this paper. The proofs for free-will as well as the interrelation of 
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will and intellect have been amply discussed elsewhere. I shall merely 
show that, according to St. Thomas, passions and dispositions can 
modify the actions of the will, and then bring some examples from 
social Psychology to show the alleged modifications. 

Tn Questiones Disputatae, De Malo, q. 6, Art. 1 we read (translation 
my own): 


“If the movement of the will be considered from the part of the 
determining object, the object capable of moving the will must 
be considered to be a suitable good which is apprehended; .... 
that which is apprehended as good and suitable is apprehended 
as such in particular, not in general only”. “It can happen that 
the will is borne toward that which is offered to it more forcibly 
by one circumstance than by another, and this in three ways: 
1) because the one motive outweighs the other .... as when 
one desires that which is useful to the general health in order 
that his will may receive some benefit; 2) because one reflects 
upon one particular aspect and not upon another; and this 
happens particularly when through the chance presentation of 
some inner or outer object, one happens to be thinking about 
these objects; 3) because of the disposition of the man; this 
means to say that according to one’s particular endowment he 
will be differently disposed—for different objects will appeal 
to him. Thus the will of the irate person is moved differently 
from that of the calm person”. 


It seems clear from these quotations that St. Thomas finds it pos- 
sible for the free will of man to be modified or limited by subjective 
factors such as disposition of body or of mind or of both, and even by 
conditions on the part of the object known. This is perfectly in accord 
with the doctrine of liberty of exercise and of specification. Will as 
will remains in possession, but the conditions requisite for its func- 
tioning are affecting it continuously. Hence in this philosophy it is 
possible to seek in the environment of men a condition of their having 
attained this or that particular kind of habitual way of acting and 
choosing; that is to say it is possible to seek the modifiers of choice 
in the social milieu, provided of course we are able to establish the 
real relationship between the factors in the environment and the way 
of acting which is attributed to them. We should then seek to learn 
why it is that certain environments tend to inculcate such and such 
systems of values, realizing that the individuals concerned follow 
along these trends, not because their wills are determined, but because 
they choose to belong to the environment in question and do not see 
fit deliberately to take any steps to modify it. 

In many cases we shall have to admit that the relationship between 
choice and the environment will not be self-evident for the simple 
reason that the motives for choice are not always perfectly clear even 
to the persons themselves, much less to the students of social psy- 
chology. People are so much inclined to forget the earlier reasons for 
their actions, as for instance just why one voted democratic in the 
last election; and they sometimes even deceive themselves as to the 
full extent of their motivation, as when one makes use of social 
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prestige in order to win friends and then in order to convert them to 
the truth; or finally people unwittingly change their reasons for 
action without much notification, as when one cultivates the Oxford 
accent from considerations of propriety at first, then later uses it to 
‘create an impression.’ All such dubious or imperfect awareness of 
motive make the sure establishment of connections with the environ- 
ment even more doubtful, yet leave the central fact of free choice 
untouched, and even accentuate it I think, for in any case a person, 
however much he may ‘rationalize’ his actions, has some motives which 
may truly be said to be his even though they are the effect of a series 
of cognitive acts which are deceptive. And by reflection a man can be 
made to realize what some of them are. 

The practical implications for education and for sociology are 
patent to all I think, and they are the ones that we have in mind in 
considering the use of free will in everyday life. We shall outline 
the effects of a faulty and negligent use of freedom simply in order 
to impress upon ourselves the difficulty of the problem of making 
men more reflective, less inclined to follow merely passively the trends 
of the times, less inclined to act habitually in an impulsive or in- 
deliberate manner. How easily stereotyped behavior can be initiated 
is best evidenced by cases of the spread of styles of spoken language. 
Here imitation undoubtedly plays a role. Perhaps, as the philologists 
suggest, laziness helps to produce gradual changes in pronunciation. 
And personal likes and dislikes are certainly factors in determining 
whom we shall imitate, yet they are not the sole factors because we 
can designate persons who have ridiculed a certain foreign accent 
and then most assuredly taken on a bit of it unconsciously when living 
abroad. I indicate these simple examples to show the difficulty of 
establishing connections, real relationships between environmental 
circumstances and the stereotyped form of behavior found along with 
them. Consequently the real problem for the reformer must always 
be this: how can he make man aware of what he really wants and 
needs and of the really and truly best reasons for wanting it? How 
can he be made reflective so that he knows himself truly? How can 
he be motivated to act deliberately for the best interests of himself 
and of humanity? For usually, as Dr. Allers has said somewhere, it 
is not so much what a man proclaims about himself that reveals what 
he truly is, as what he actually accomplishes in the way of good deeds 
and desires. By pointing out here the danger of just ‘following 
with the current’ the psychologist can and must lead the way to 
improvement. 

It will be encouraging to note that some social psychologists have 
recently taken a position similar to our own. They believe that envi- 
ronment leads to but is not the ultimate determiner of all of man’s 
actions. Gardiner Murphy of Columbia is outstanding in the stress 
which he puts upon what he calls the spontaneous nature of many 
of our actions. After summarizing the investigations upon the process 
of acquiring social habits, he stresses the need of recognizing the 
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element of spontaneity, and he insists that this is not the same as 
free-will. I quote: “The organism is literally spontaneous and 
creative, breaks into new ways; and the spontaneous, simply because 
it is so hard to chart scientifically with our present conceptual tools, 
must be given special stress. It is never an explanation of anything 
..... rather a necessary scientific compensation for the fact that we 
do not at present understand the dynamics of the organism, and must 
allow always to the unknown forces within it, and not simply to the 
chance errors of the statistician, a considerable positive role in the 
determination of social conduct.” (Exp. Social Psych., G. Murphy and 
Newcomb, 1937, Pg. 251) 

It is the period of childhood and of early youth which seems to be 
the best suited to the study of the formation of habitual ways of 
thinking and of choosing. And these habits have always been known 
to exercise great influence upon the subsequent behavior. This re- 
search is as yet incomplete and the materialists have done so much 
to distort our concepts of the true nature of the child that we have 
not even certainty about the kinds of behavior which characterize the 
different age-levels. Murphy again does well to stress the fact of the 
unity of the child-organism, so that any division into levels of devel- 
opment must be expected to be arbitrary and abstract. In this age of 
childhood strong personal attitudes are formed and emotionally 
stamped in,—a fact well known to the authorities both in and outside 
the Church. The importance of attaching the attitudes of the child 
to the proper objects cannot escape any Catholic. And yet we find 
even Christian sociologists making no mention of ‘true objects of 
value’. To me the most satisfying part of the experimental work on 
child attitudes is the following: even where strong tendencies, even 
undesirable ones as for instance to ascendance (stubbornness, dom- 
ination) have been detected, then a few well formulated instructions 
(training) can make the tendency disappear. In other words the 
predictability of these attitude tests in regard to children’s future 
behavior is almost nil. The child is not as yet determined by its 
attitudes. It is plastic, pliable, educable. Later we shall see how this 
condition changes with adults. (Cf. op. cit. 399) 

The next study of the effect of habit and disposition upon free 
choice which ought to give great promise is that of the so-called social 
personality. Here too the ‘character determinists’ have little to offer 
save atomistic definitions of personality and conventionalistic concepts 
of value and of morality. Murphy and Newcomb, again summarizing 
endless experimental material, reach this conclusion: “If laboratory 
measures reveal only specific behaviors, the laboratory as used has 
but demonstrated its own limitations for the study of personality, 
limitations which reach the point of total uselessness as far as the 
organization of personality is concerned If, as seems probable, 
whatever general factors there are in personality are those of adap- 
tation to subtly variable social situations, then it is no wonder that 
only specificities come through the laboratory sieve.” (op. cit. Pg. 865) 
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I interpret these authors to mean that individual variations are too 
great to allow of the existence of ‘general patterns of behavior’. They 
then urge the research sociologists to give us more case histories, in 
order to discover the real connections between character and social 
milieu. And when we consult the social workers we find them almost 
all exponents of environmental determinism. Of this doctrine New- 
comb remarks: ‘The naive assumption that personality is determined 
by heredity alone, and the equally naive but at present far more 
widespread idea that somehow all temperamental and emotional dif- 
ferences are imposed by the environment upon otherwise identical 
organisms, are at last giving way to a somewhat more critical quan- 
titative approach.” (Op. cit. Pg. 845) I believe Newcomb would have 
done better to stress the ‘spontaneity’ mentioned by Murphy than to 
place all his hopes in the quantitative approach. 

Regardless of whether the ‘life-history’ method of the sociologists 
is better than the ‘quantitative’ method of the experimentalist, I shall 
list without comment a few of the instances of ‘stereotypy’ discovered 
by Kimball Young. “Under the guidance of the ideology of the 
competitive profit-seeking system, the employers develop a set of 
attitudes of domination, of self-interest and of business success which 
they rationalize in terms of public good. These they project on other 
groups, especially the church and school, as worth while.” (cf. Social 
Psychology, K. Young, Pg. 328) “The working class tends under 
stress to develop attitudes antagonistic toward the employer groups. 
.... The whole mechanization of life has made man more objective, 
punctual, thrifty, externalized .... extroverted . .” (id. Page 328 ff.) 
“Doing a thing or a set of things according to certain routines every 
day in season and out tends to create mental patterns. The occupa- 
tion of driving ox teams will produce a slow-moving mental pattern, 
while taxicab driving in a large city will lead to quick-moving mental 
psychoses. Being motorman before a sign, ‘Don’t speak to the motor- 
man’ gives one a day’s work in a mental vacuum, while teaching 
classes of wide-awake inquiring young people sharpens one’s wits and 
gives an intellectually alert mental complex. Correcting children’s 
mistakes in arithmetic, etc. . . produces a mistake-hunting mental 
pattern”. (Cf. Source Book for Social Psychology, K. Young, Pg. 385) 

Kimball Young goes on to describe the professional class which he 
thinks stand between the laboring classes and the employers. His 
remarks about the teachers might be thought-provoking. “The teach- 
ing profession is not well-organized . ... develops no attitudes of 
the superiority of their calling as a profession. The public confirms 
their low opinion of themselves by continuing to regard the teacher 
as an inferior person. Most teachers feel a sense of inferiority in 
the presence of a man successful in business or in one of the profes- 

Some compensate by flight into alleged superiorities 
of learning but at heart most of these persons feel themselves a little 
outside the pale of the primarily successful of this world.” (Cf. Social 
Psychology, Pg. 340 ff.) 
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This is an instance of the ‘descriptive’ method and one must always 
remember that it is only descriptive and general. When the question 
of professional attitudes is subjected to strict mathematical analysis 
we reach the following curious result. There are just three reliably 
reported attitudes shared by all persons in this country, and there 
are no regional types at all, nor class nor occupational attitudes which 
are significant. The three ‘national’ attitudes are the following: 1) 
the order of race preferences, 2) the estimation of the order of seri- 
ousness of various misdemeanors, 3) the order in which the status 
of the various occupations is evaluated. (Cf. Exp. Social Psych., 
G. Murphy and Newcomb, 1937—whole last chapter). This turns out 
to be just what one would expect. Common sense could have told us 
as much. But we were not sure that the question of race-preference 
was so outstanding. Since all Americans prefer their own class of 
people, we seem justified in concluding to the existence of a national- 
istic attitude. If all other countries have this, we can well under- 
stand why it is that our Holy Father writes against exaggerated 
nationalism. 

I suggest that Catholic Psychologists make up their minds as to 
whether they intend to partake in this important study of attitude 
formation. Is it not significant that others had to discover the way 
in which attitudes toward the Christian virtues develop in our chil- 
dren? On the other hand it might almost be said that the only reliable 
information gathered by means of lengthy research projects is that 
very information possessed by the Church from time immemorial. 
For instance it has been discovered that the attitudes of the child are 
not stable. Also that those of adults are, but are not so easily 
measured. In addition, adults tend to have rather fixed ideas, and 
attempt to bring the minds of others into line with them by means 
of reasoning processes. Is it not time that we psychologists give the 
world something really creative in the sense that the truth alone can 
make men secure? Could not we Catholics present something really 
valuable in the way of relieving the world of misery, by proposing 
an experimentally reliable method of character formation through atti- 
tude development—the establishment of that true sense of values 
which alone can harmonize man’s rational life with the eternal destiny 
which is his privilege? 

VINCENT HERR. 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Ill. 





(b)—Freedom in Experimental Psychology. 


In the problem of the freedom of the will in psychology, one is 
struck by the following fact: psychologists who are Catholics uni- 
versally insist on the existence of the will as a power of the soul, and 
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equally insist on its freedom; non-Catholic psychologists either ignore 
the question, reduce the notion of will to a sterile, innocuous concept, 
or explicitly deny it altogether. Without denying for an instant the 
fact that the Catholic position on freedom is the true position, I 
believe it is important to examine closely the reason for this striking 
difference, and to attempt to fix as precisely as possible the whole 
problem of the freedom of the will in psychology. 

Boring, in his History of Experimental Psychology” gives an inter- 
esting suggestion from this point of view: “The problem of freedom 
of the will is still with us, and the determinist psychologist who denies 
it may be said to shut his eyes to an obvious fact of mind. On the 
other hand, it is not clear that the voluntarist is always unmotivated 
by an interest in immortality.” It often seems nothing short of 
amazing that people are able thus to shut their eyes to an obvious 
fact. Moore suggests the answer: “Doubt about our freedom (with 
determinists) comes not from facts, not from experience, but from 
metaphysics.”* This is but another example of the power of meta- 
physical systems, of the possible dangers of lack of care in con- 
structing syntheses. It seems to me that some psychologists who are 
Catholics succumb to the same danger of improper synthesizing. Of 
course Catholic thought has always been magnificently synthetic. 
But it seems we should always remember that the proper Catholic 
position is one of careful balance: the great Scholastics saw that 
there was a fundamental unity in philosophy and theology; but they 
saw just as clearly that the two are distinct, and within certain limits 
autonomous. Today, leading Catholic thinkers try to keep philosoph- 
ical and scientific values separate, although they stress the need for 
a proper synthesis of the two. Our scholastic heritage is one that 
abhors confusion: confusion in thought as in action. There must be 
order in all things. Hence the need to see all things clearly has been 
at the root of our most outstanding contributions to the deposit of 
culture. Unity in knowledge must be our goal,—but not a unity that 
is nothing more than a confusion. A pile of rock is, in a sense, a 
unity,—but a unity of confusion; the building constructed from these 

1By far the two most popular contemporary text-books in psychology written by 
non-Catholics are Psychology and Life, by F. M. Ruch (Chicago: Scott Foresman, 
19387), and Psychology. A Factual Textbook, by Boring, Langfeld, Weld and others 
(New York: Wiley, 1935). Ruch does not mention “will’’, “volition”, ‘‘freedom’’, 
“self-control”, ‘‘self-determination”, or any like notions. The BLW text has the 
following on will: ‘In a voluntary act there is no special force that one can call 
the ‘will’, What one feels in an experience of ‘will power’ is the muscular tension 
involved, such as that of the muscles of the forehead when one wrinkles his brow 
in an effort to concentrate The will, then, so far as experience is concerned, 
turns out to be the preliminary attitude and the experience of movement with the 
knowledge that the movement follows directly on the attitude and has not been 
caused by any external force.’ (p. 455.) Dewey reduces will to habit: ‘‘All habits 
are demands for certain kinds of activity; and they constitute the self. In any 
intelligible sense of the word will, they are will.” (Human Nature and Conduct. 
New York: Modern Library, 1930; p. 25.) 

2New York: Appleton-Century, 1929; p. 157. 

3 Dynamic Psychology. p. 399 (Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1926). For a detailed 
analysis of the influence of mechanistic metaphysics on the views of modern psy- 


chologists in the problem of freedom, cfr. Pace, “The Problem of Freedom”, in The 
New Scholasticism, 10 (1986), 207-225. 
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rocks is a much higher unity, with each piece in its place, and all 
pieces properly related one to the other.* 

There is need for more precise thinking on the part of both Catholics 
and non-Catholics in the question of experimental psychology and the 
freedom of the will. Since this paper is addressed to an audience 
predominantly Catholic, I shall limit my observations to an analysis 
of the Catholic position. In this connection, I take the liberty to 
remark that we must be sure our own house is in order before we 
criticize the views of non-Catholic psychologists in this question. 

Now it is evident that I am not denying the freedom of the will; 
nor indeed am I going to suggest that it must merely be taken for 
granted. I believe it can be proved, and proved in such a way that 
its acceptance is compelling. But I sometimes believe that we are 
not seriously attempting to prove it. The reason seems to be that 
we are confused. It may be that we are afraid of what our fellow 
Catholics who are philosophers or psychologists will say. We are 
perhaps afraid of being misunderstood when we attack a proof for a 
cherished Catholic position: there will always be some who insist 
that we are attacking the position itself. I am taking that chance 
here. Still I feel that in certain fundamental problems we are getting 
no place, absolutely no place, in our controversies (oftentimes uni- 
lateral, it is true) with the so-called “modern mind.” 

The basic difficulty in the problem of freedom of the will is that 
we give the impression that it can be demonstrated by experimental 
psychology, and then show amazement because our non-Catholic 
friends do not accept the proofs we offer. Some more humble souls 
admit that the experimental proofs are perhaps not as demonstrative 
as they might be, but sigh and hope for better days when Catholic 
psychologists will have come around to the task of working out more 
convincing proofs. Apart from the mild impertinence implied in 
making experimental psychology merely an ancilla philosophiae, it 
can be said that the sighs are wasted and the hope is vain. 

What is wrong is that there is confusion as to what is meant by 
experimental psychology. Too many seem to believe that experimental 
psychology is any psychology founded on facts: take clearly ascer- 
tained facts from the laboratory (or from everyday life) and draw 
from them conclusions—that is engaging in experimental psychology. 
Of course we say something or other about “proximate” and “remote” 
causes and tell our students that some of these conclusions we draw 
belong to psychology that is “empirical” and others to psychology 
that is “rational’.5 But we fail to show clearly, I believe, in what 
experimental psychology precisely consists. We fail to get across the 
point that when we make a philosophical reflection on facts from the 
laboratory we are deriving philosophical conclusions and not scientific 

4“To insure any satisfactory result both scientist and philosopher will do well to 
take some lessons from the history of thought and from recent experience. The first 
is to evaluate and keep within bounds the ‘passion for unity’.”” Pace, op. cit., p. 224. 


5 These four terms, “proximate’’, ‘‘remote’’, “empirical” and “rational”, should be 
analyzed critically to determine their precise meaning. 
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ones. I believe, further, that we fail to distinguish properly between 
psychology as science and as philosophy on the one hand, and psy- 
chology as art on the other hand. Much that is written by Catholics 
today in psychology claims to be scientific, when what is meant is 
only that it is based on fact. In reality, many, many pages of 
contemporary Catholic productions in psychology are strictly only 
applied psychology: and the application of psychology is basically 
not a science, but an art. It seems that if we claim to be scientific 
in the modern sense of the word we should really restrict ourselves 
to that modern sense: and modern science is cast in the framework 
of fact-law-theory: the careful observation of facts, the syntheses of 
those facts into general laws, and the explanation of those laws by 
theories that can be verified in concrete experimental situations. 
Now when I speak of experimental psychology, I mean experimental 
psychology in this sense; I do not refer to psychology that, although 
founded on fact, is cast in the framework of the philosophical method 
or is used as an art. 

It is for this reason that I think we are deluded if we expect experi- 
mental psychology to prove the freedom of the will. Lindworsky, a 
reputable psychologist and a reputable Catholic, has the following: 
“So far as I see it at present, it is true that the freedom of the will 
is not proved by direct experimentation.’”® I think this statement 
could even be stronger. But even at that we find the idea mentioned 
in only one Catholic textbook of psychology, the much criticized 
Elements of Psychology by Barrett.’ Most of the contemporary 
Catholic textbooks, it is true, do not claim directly that experimental 
psychology can prove the freedom of the will, but they certainly 
insinuate as much. At the very least, they do not pose the problem 
with sufficient precision. The reason is simple: it is impossible to 
establish that all possible determining antecedents have been elim- 
inated in a given voluntary act: the number of possible antecedents 
is much too great to be controlled by any method known to science. 
To establish freedom experimentally, there would have to be two. 
situations, absolutely identical, in one of which the subject chooses A 
and in the other B. Now it is evident that it is impossible to arrange 


6 The Training of the Will (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1929, trans. by Fitzpatrick), p. 102. 
The whole passage from Lindworsky is as follows: “But let us first ask ourselves 
whether modern experimental psychology generally admits of a free will. I cannot 
name a single fact that denies the existence of real freedom of the will, so long as 
we do not mean complete irregularity or lack of reason for the resolution,of the will, 
as do some determinists. We rather call the will free if, at least within cértain limits 
of value, it can consciously strive or not strive for a value, or if in view of two equal, 
or at least not too dissimilar values, it can deliberately choose the one or the other. 
Understood in this manner, the freedom of the will cannot be challenged on the 
grounds of experimentally investigated facts. So far as I see it at present, it is true 
that the freedom of the will is not proved by direct experimentation. Yet, I believe 
that the totality of the experimental results lead us to admit the true freedom of the 
will.” (pp. 102-103.) 

7 Milwaukee: Bruce, 1931; p. 168. ‘ b 

8 There is obscurity in Lindworsky’s sentence: “the totality of the experimental 
results lead us to admit the true freedom of the will.” This is of course true. But it 
is also true that the totality of all human experience leads us to the same admission 
The point is that the process by which we arrive at the admission is not the proper 
task of experimental psychology. There is the same lack of precision in Gruender’s 
“experimental” evidence for freedom (Free Will. St. Louis: Herder, 1911). 
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two experimental situations absolutely identical in all respects. Hence 
it is impossible to arrange an experiment that would be crucial in 
determining the freedom of the will. I think this logic is sound. 
Moreover, I believe most Catholic psychologists think likewise. In 
their writings they generally do not violate it directly. But they 
ignore the issue, and give a definite impression that all modern psy- 
chologists are determinists because they will not admit the evidence 
of facts. They do not always say what those facts are, but it is 
implied that they are both the facts of everyday life and the scien- 
tific facts of experimental psychology. My suggestion is that we 
should be more precise. The possibility of proof of freedom of the 
will by experimental psychology should be explicitly denied. 

Perhaps this position is not prudent. Perhaps it is furnishing 
ammunition to the guns of the determinists. On the contrary, I think 
we have here the most powerful consideration possible to refute the 
false claims of certain modern psychologists who deny freedom of the 
will. It is strange, but they deny it for the same reason that some of 
our Catholics affirm it: because of the results of scientific investiga- 
tion. I am insisting that the best refutation of determinism is to 
show that the problem is altogether outside the competency of scien- 
tific investigation. If it is impossible to show that in a given case no 
antecedents were determining, it is likewise impossible in many cases 
to show that any antecedent was determining. The attitude of many 
non-Catholic psychologists is that if they were given enough time 
they could show that in all possible cases of human activity a given 
antecedent determines action, and hence man himself is not the free 
master of his behavior. It is of course possible to show in certain 
cases that a given pattern of antecedents determines an action, at 
least to some extent. But it is impossible to generalize this position 
into a denial of free will: the reason is that no two situations present 
the same pattern of antecedents. If it is impossible to construct two 
identical experimental situations to show that in one the subject 
freely chooses A and in the other B, it is likewise unreasonable to 
urge that the subject chooses identically (let us say A) in two situa- 
tions because he is determined by the situations, presumably identical. 
Two experimental situations cannot be identical. If it is urged in 
rebuttal that it is likewise impossible for two responses to any situa- 
tion ever to be identical, it is answered that this is still further 
confirmation of the thesis that the whole problem of freedom lies 
outside the sphere of experimental science. 

Hence it seems that the first and most effective refutation of the 
modern plague of philosophical determinism in scientific psychology 
is to show simply that philosophical determinism cannot be estab- 
lished by scientific psychology. Of course we can only do this if we 
ourselves admit that freedom, also a philosophical question, cannot be 
established by scientific psychology. 

We sometimes hear it said that, although freedom may not be 
demonstrable by the objective techniques of a psychological laboratory, 
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at least it can be proved by the technique of introspection. It should 
be noted first that we must not confuse the consciousness of freedom 
with freedom itself. But the difficulty here is much more serious. 
It is simply futile to expect an introspective proof of anything to be 
accepted by one who denies the validity of introspection as a scientific 
technique. It matters little in this connection whether it should be 
denied or not. The bald fact is that its validity is denied by most 
contemporary psychologists. Obviously it likewise matters nothing 
if we merely affirm that most contemporary psychologists are wrong, 
however consoling this may be to our own position.® Finally, it also 
matters nothing if we presume to refute the modern objections to 
introspection by arguments devised to meet the objections of thirty 
or forty years ago. And this is what is generally done when the 
problem is faced at all.1° At the time of Kiilpe, some thirty years 
ago, introspection was under fire. Kiilpe and his associates refuted 
the charges of the time by devising what they called systematic 
introspection: they claimed that introspection could be a good method 
in psychology provided only it was good introspection; they elaborated 
a technique of introspection which they claimed would withstand the 
challenge of the opponents. The technique broke down, as much 
because of the contradictory results it delivered’! as under the con- 
tinued fire of the unconvinced objectants. So today we have a much 
more violent objection to introspection: an objection which does not 
merely attack bad introspection, but which denies that any kind of 
introspection can be a valid scientific technique. I repeat: it avails 
absolutely nothing to refute this modern charge by merely pointing 
out as did Kiilpe that we must make our introspections more carefully. 
As I said above, this paper is not the place to enter into a full discus- 
sion of this problem. But I think the problem should be faced squarely 
by our Catholic psychologists.12 Those who do not claim that objective 
laboratory methods can establish freedom of the will nevertheless 
present what they call scientific psychological proofs by introspection. 
Little wonder it is that the contemporary non-Catholic psychologists 
refuse to accept the proof when they deny altogether the method of 
introspection. Here, I suggest, is a real problem for our Catholic 
psychologists. 

Finally, in our concern with the problem of the experimental evi- 
dence for freedom we have perhaps neglected somewhat the meta- 


8Harmon does this: “In spite of many claims to the contrary, the data of intro- 
spection are equally valid, scientifically, as those collected by the Method of Expres- 


ae Kaas method). (Principles of Psychology. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1938, pp. 


10 14 does this. Cfr. General Psychology (New York: Macmillan, 1939), 
9. 


1“, . . les controverses sans fin qui se sont développées au sujet de la distinction 
& établir entre les sensations et les sentiments, au sujet de la possibilité de pensée 
sans images, au sujet de l’existence de faits conscients spécifiques du vouloir et tant 
d’autres, se sont en fin de compte montrées stériles.’”’ Michotte, in ‘“‘Psychologie et 
Philosophie”, Revue Néo-scolastique de Philosophie, 39 (1936), 218. 

12 The only one who faces it squarely, as far as I know, is Michotte. op. cit., pp. 
208-228. An elaborate contemporary defense of introspection is found in Van der 
Veldt: Prolegomena Psychologicam (Roma: Collegio S. Antonio, 1938), pp. 229-235. 
His two “animadversiones” (p. 234) are especially interesting. 
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physical approach to the problem. Freedom of the will is exclusively 
a metaphysical problem. It can be established metaphysically, 
although I sometimes feel that most of the metaphysical arguments 
given in the textbooks are needlessly weak. Seldom do we find a 
worthy development of the splendid Thomistic argument that man 
must be free because he is rational.'* 

Thus, this paper solves nothing. It did not pretend to. It pretends 
merely to suggest certain directives in our thinking in this problem. 
There are several definite proposals: 1) we should cease to talk about 
objective laboratory proofs for the freedom of the will; 2) we should 
cease to talk about introspective proofs until the problem of intro- 
spection itself has been examined more carefully; 3) we should recog- 
nize explicitly that the problem of freedom is not a scientific problem, 
but a metaphysical one; 4) we should elaborate a more cogent meta- 
physical proof for freedom than the ones generally given in the 
textbooks; 5) we should examine more critically the whole problem 
of the possibility of a scientific psychology. This of course involves 
the attempt to make more precise the distinction between philosophical 
and scientific psychology, the distinction between philosophy and 
science, and the question of the correlations between the two. 

JOHN W. STAFFORD. 
Viatorian Seminary 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 





ETHICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF SOcIETY DIVISION: Panel: JOAQUIN 
GarcliA, R. J. BELLPERCH, PAUL V. KENNEDY. Leaders: MOORHOUSE 
F. X. M1Luar, RIcHARD L. G. DEVERAL. 

Problem: The Moral Foundations of Civil, Political, and Eco- 
nomic Liberty. 


(a)—Edmund Burke and the Moral Foundations of Civil and 
Political Liberty. 


We are all too little aware of how thoroughly the modern mind has 
been cut off from the great ethical tradition which for centuries 
formed the most basic contrast between our Western civilization and 
the Oriental civilizations of India, China and Russia on the one hand 
and the cultural traditions of widely scattered Jewish and Moslemic 
peoples on the other. Beginning with Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, 


13 “‘necesse est quod homo sit liberi arbitrii ex hoc ipso quod rationalis est.” 
Sum. Theol., I. q.83, a.1. Cfr. the argument “ex proprietate naturae intellectualis” 
in Boyer: Cursus Philosophiae (Paris: Desclée, 1936), II, 148. In his General Psy- 
chology (New York: Macmillan, 1938) preponderantly a philosophical treatise, 
Brennan cites Thomistic texts (pp. 358, 471-473) but gives no carefully worked out 
proof for the freedom of the will. Allers, in his preface to this same book (pp. xiv 
and xv), has an important suggestion that may be applied to this problem of free- 
dom: “. . . Thomas Aquinas was a metaphysician, rather than a scientist, by 
profession, and it is his philosophy, not his science, that we are proposing for serious 
consideration.” 
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and handed on in modified form by the Stoics to the great Roman 
jurists, it was this ethical tradition that proved to be, more than any- 
thing else in the natural order, what St. John the Baptist was in the 
order of supernatural revelation: a Providential precursor to the 
coming and the spread of Christianity. In the alembic of St. Augus- 
tine’s predominantly Christian theological speculation it became 
definitely personalized! and finally culminated in the supreme synthesis 
of St. Thomas, who was the first to give it a fully adequate foundation 
in philosophy. Carried on and developed by St. Thomas’ most influen- 
tial commentators in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, this 
essentially human and morally constructive tradition found in Burke, 
as I intend to show, its last outstanding exponent still able to rely 
on anything resembling widespread understanding and acceptance or 
public recognition of its principles. 

As a highly typical and very ordinary instance illustrative of the 
modern ethical bankruptcy of which we in these days are present 
victims I will merely adduce one passage from George S. Counts’ fairly 
recent book The Prospects of American Democracy. At the conclusion 
of a chapter on some of the assets of democracy we are naively 
informed that:? 


A final asset of great potential worth would seem to be that 
vast body of precise knowledge of man and society which has 
been accumulating ever more rapidly during the past several 
centuries. The existence of this knowledge is one of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the contemporary world. The 
ancients, in spite of their very real accomplishments in the 
realms of social knowledge and thought, knew relatively little 
about man—his origin, his nature, his history, his life and 
institutions. The modern age has witnessed the application of 
the methods of science and the spirit of objective scholarship to 
almost every phase of the subject. While perhaps only a good 
beginning has been made, the results already achieved con- 
stitute one of the greatest glories of the human mind. The 
geologists and biologists have disclosed man’s place in the 
natural order, the physiologists and psychologists have explored 
his physical and mental equipment, the archaeologists and 
anthropologists have pieced together the early stages of human 
development, the geographers have revealed the relationships 
between man and the earth, the historians have given a syste- 
matic account of the evolution of cultures and the succession of 
states and systems, and the economists, political scientists, and 
sociologists have studied the customs and institutions, processes 
and structures of human society in all times and places. As 
a consequence man today knows incomparably more about him- 
self than he ever did in the past. 


With all due allowance for the importance of scientific achievement 
in the separate and diverse fields enumerated in this statement the 


sophistry of the last sentence is almost sublime. As Burke observed 
at the time of the French Revolution when this exclusive and super- 


- C. N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture (Oxford, 1940), pp. 399 ff. 
. 286. 
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stitious reliance upon scientific method first began in the attempt to 
control or manipulate the affairs of men:* 


It is remarkable, that, in a great arrangement of mankind, not 
one reference whatsoever is to be found to anything moral or 
anything politic; nothing that relates to the concerns, the 
actions, the passions, the interests of men. Hominem non 
sapiunt. 


They do not appreciate man at his true value. This may well be 
taken as the source of all our modern errors and the key to all our 
consequent and inevitable failures. But our present day severance 
from the earlier ethical tradition of Western Christendom had to be 
well on its way before the modern mind, in its ignorance, could thus 
presume to take refuge in a perverted view of science itself as a sort 
of sorry substitute. If we would look for the source of the corrupted 
notion of man and of his place in the scheme of things we must first 
turn to the radical pessimism of the initial Protestant and Jansen- 
istic theology in respect to human nature as wholly vitiated in conse- 
quence of original sin. What the logical effect of any such pessimism 
is bound to be in the political order was emphatically stressed by 
Alexander Hamilton at the beginning of our own constitutional 
experiment and in no less a public document than the Federalist where 
he points out that:* 


As there is a degree of depravity in mankind which requires a 
certain degree of circumspection and distrust, so there are 
other qualities in human nature which justify a certain portion 
of esteem and confidence. Republican government presupposes 
the existence of these qualities in a higher degree than any 
other form. Were the pictures which have been drawn by the 
political jealousy of some among us, faithful likenesses of the 
human character, the inference would be that there is not suf- 
ficient virtue among men for self-government, and that nothing 
less than the chains of despotism can restrain them from 
destroying and devouring one another. 


Another source of the corrupted notion of human nature that 
accounts for the inability of the modern mind to understand any 
longer the age-old and well-tried principles of which Burke was the 
last great non-Catholic exponent was the naturalism of the eighteenth 
century which purported to reduce man and all human affairs to the 
purely phenomenal order of a universe devoid of all intrinsic ration- 
ality and robbed of all relationship to anything transcendental to 
itself or even to any reality transcendent to bare sense observation. 
In the words of Lord Balfour, who in his Foundations of Belief 
showed an unusual insight into this phase of modern thought:® 


I know not how it may strike the reader; but I at least am 
left sensibly poorer by this deposition of Reason from its 
ancient position as the Ground of all existence to that of an 
expedient among other expedients for the maintenance of 


83 The Works of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke (Oxford), vol. IV, p. 201. 
4P.L. Ford edition, p. 371. 
5 See W. M. Short, The Mind of Arthur James Balfour (New York, 1918), p. 240. 
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organic life; an expedient, moreover, which is temporary in its 
character and insignificant in its effects. An irrational Universe 
which accidentally turns out a few reasoning animals at one 
corner of it, as a rich man may experiment at one end of his 
park with some curious “sports” accidentally produced among 
his flocks and herds, is a Universe which we might well despise 
if we did not ourselves share its degradation. But must we 
not inevitably share it? Pascal somewhere observes that Man, 
however feeble, is yet in his very feebleness superior to the 
blind forces of Nature; for he knows himself, and they do not. 
I confess that on the naturalistic hypothesis I see no such 
superiority. If, indeed, there were a Rational Author of 
Nature, and if in any degree, even the most insignificant, we 
shared His attributes, we might well conceive ourselves as of 
finer essence and more intrinsic worth than the material world 
which we inhabit, immeasurable though it may be. But if we 
be the creation of that world; if it made us what we are, and 
will again unmake us; how then? The sense of humour, not 
the least precious among the gifts with which the clash of 
atoms has endowed us, should surely prevent us assuming any 
airs of superiority over members of the same family of “phe- 
nomena”, more permanent and more powerful than ourselves. 


It was in the face of the evil effects, manifest in his own day, of 
the untold error and confusion in human affairs resulting from this 
twofold source of radical pessimism and naturalism that Burke took 
his stand on a solid consideration of man and a truly reasoned esti- 
mate of his nature. As he himself declared in his later years:® “I 
have endeavoured through my whole life to make myself acquainted 
with human nature: otherwise I should be unfit to take even my 
humble part in the service of mankind’. What the result of his earlier 
observations on this head had been will be found definitely set forth 
in his Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol on the Affairs of America 
where he says:’ 


I hope there are none of you corrupted with the doctrine taught 
by wicked men for the worst purposes, and received by the 
malignant credulity of envy and ignorance which is, that the 
men who act upon the public stage are all alike, all equally 
corrupt, all influenced by no other views than the sordid lure 
of salary and pension. The thing I know by experience to be 
false. Never expecting to find perfection in men, and not 
looking for divine attributes in created beings, in my commerce 
with my contemporaries, I have found much human virtue. I 
have seen not a little public spirit; a real subordination of 
interest to duty; and a decent and regulated sensibility to 
honest fame and reputation. 


As Burke saw it, not only was such relative optimism justified in 
the case of individuals but the same held true for men taken in the 


aggregate. In his Thoughts on the Cause of Present Discontents he 
maintains :® 


6 loc. cit. p. 150. 
7 loc. cit. vol. II, p. 283. 
8 loc. cit. p. 7. 
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I am not one of those who think that the people are never in 
the wrong. They have been so, frequently and outrageously, 
both in other countries and in this. But I do say, that in all 
disputes between them and their rulers, the presumption is at 
least upon a par in favour of the people. Experience may 
perhaps justify me in going farther. When popular discontents 
have been very prevalent, it may well be affirmed and supported, 
that there has been generally something found amiss in the 
constitution, or in the conduct of government. The people have 
not interest in disorder. When they do wrong, it is their error, 
and not their crime. But with the governing part of the state, 


it is far otherwise. They certainly may act ill by design, as 
well as by mistake. 


It was precisely because of this firm conviction of the fundamental 
soundness of human nature as the real dynamic and true principle 
of genuine progress that Burke, throughout his life, protested with 
vigor and at times vehemently against all attempts at what he deemed 
hasty or ill-considered innovations. In a famous passage, best known 


for the amount of misinterpretation to which it has been subjected, 
he declares: 


Prescription is the most solid of all titles, not only to property, 
but, which is to secure that property, to government. They 
harmonize with each other, and give mutual aid to one another. 
It is accompanied with another ground of authority in the 
constitution of the human mind, presumption. It is a presump- 
tion in favour of any settled scheme of government against 
any untried project, that a nation has long existed and thrived 
under it. It is a better presumption even of the choice of a 
nation, far better than any sudden and temporary arrangement 
by actual election. Because a nation is not an idea only of 
local extent and individual momentary aggregation, but it is an 
idea of continuity which extends in time as well as in numbers 
and in space. And this is a choice not of one day, or one set 
of people, not a tumultuary and giddy choice; it is a deliberate 
election of ages and of generations; it is a constitution made 
by what is ten thousand times better than choice, it is made 
by the peculiar circumstances, occasions, tempers, dispositions, 
and moral, civil, and social habitudes of the people, which 
disclose themselves only in a long space of time. It is a vest- 
ment which accommodates itself to the body. Nor is prescrip- 
tion of government formed upon blind unreasoning prejudices 
—for man is a most unwise and a most wise being. The indi- 
vidual is foolish. The multitude, for the moment, is foolish 
when they act without deliberation; but the species is wise, 
and when time is given to it, as a species, it almost always acts 


right. 

To those who would see in this nothing but a mark of what very 
arbitrarily is assumed to be Burke’s ultra conservatism or worship 
of the past for the past’s sake I should merely like to call attention 
to another passage in which he declares with equal emphasis that:?° 


We are never authorized to abandon our country to its fate, 
or to act or advise as if it had no resource. There is no reason 


9 loc. cit. vol. III, p. 355. 
10 loc. cit. vol. VI, p. 90. 
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to apprehend, because ordinary means threaten to fail, that no 
others can spring up. Whilst our heart is whole, it will find 
means, or make them. The heart of the citizen is a perennial 
spring of energy to the state. Because the pulse seems to 
intermit, we must not presume that it will cease instantly to 
beat. The public must never be regarded as incurable. 

The usual manner in which the modern mind disposes of such 
contrasts in Burke’s statements is to pass them off as the inevitable 
inconsistencies of a great orator and imaginative genius. But this 
only reveals their own ignorant inability to understand Burke the 
philosopher. For implicit in such statements there is always present 
in Burke’s thought the existence of an intrinsic principle and norm 
of all manifestations in human conduct which is human nature itself. 
But this is precisely the point at which all present day forms of 
modernism show their utter futility, all being equally devoid of any 
real knowledge or insight into the true nature of man. 

Any Aristotelian or Thomist will have little difficulty in grasping 
the clear meaning and obvious soundness of Burke’s assertion that: 
“politics ought to be adjusted, not to human reasonings, but to human 
nature; of which reason is but a part, and by no means the greatest 
part”. But to the modern critics of Burke this assertion would seem 
to rank with the cryptic soothsayings of some ancient oracle. Alfred 
Cobban, for instance, the English author of a book entitled Edmund 
Burke and the Revolt against the Eighteenth Century, can only ex- 
claim: “How meaningless the distinction would have seemed to most 
orthodox (sic) political thinkers of a century before and after him!” 
and the only explanation offered is that:** 


Unlike the rest of his century, Burke went not to the logicians, 
but to the market-place for his psychology: he called it human 
nature. Difficult as it is for us to realize, this was a new 
discovery in the eighteenth century; one has only to read any 
typical work of the time dealing with individual or social 
psychology to appreciate the world of difference in Burke. 


The fact that Burke frequently stressed the importance of a sound 
metaphysics to an intelligent approach to the problem of human 
affairs, and could, on occasion, refer with approval to the medieval 
schoolmen and even quote on his side of an argument from both 
Aristotle and Suarez, seems to have made no more impression on the 
mind of Professor Cobban than it has on the rest of Burke’s latter 
day commentators. 

Another sample of the modern incomprehension of what Burke had 
in mind when he contended that “politics ought to be adjusted not to 
human reasoning but to human nature” is evident in the succinct 
phrase of Professor Edward S. Corwin, of Princeton, to the effect 
that:1* “The anti-intellectualist criticism has never been put more 

11 Joe. cit. vol. I, p. 335. 


12 P, 77. 
13 Democratic Dogma and the Future of Political Science (Shanghai, 1930), p. 138. 
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completely or more compactly”. But in answer to this I need only 
appeal to Burke’s own protest in which he later declared :1* 


I do not vilify theory and speculation—no, because that would 
be to vilify reason itself. Neque decipitur ratio, neque decipit 
unquam. No; whenever I speak against theory, I mean always 
a weak, erroneous, fallacious, unfounded, or imperfect theory; 
and one of the ways of discovering that it is a false theory, 
is by comparing it with practice. This is the true touchstone 
of all theories which regard man and the affairs of men—does 
it suit his nature in general ;—does it suit his nature as modified 
by his habits. 


This gives the fundamental ground of Burke’s stand against every 
form of traditional radical pessimism as well as against the wholly 
superficial naturalistic rationalism of his own day. It, furthermore, 
throws light upon such otherwise startling passages in his writings 
as the one in The Reflections on the French Revolution where he 
suddenly proclaims:1® 


Every sort of moral, every sort of civil, every sort of politic 
institution, aiding the rational and natural ties that connect 
the human understanding and affections to the divine, are not 
more than necessary, in order to build up that wonderful struc- 
ture, Man; whose prerogative it is, to be in a great degree a 
creature of his own making; and who, when made as he ought 
to be made, is destined to hold no trivial place in the creation. 


Or again take this other passage in The Reflections where, in 
pursuance of his suggestion in regard to man’s nature being modified 
by his habits, Burke says:** 


The legislators who framed the ancient republics knew that 
their business was too arduous to be accomplished with no 
better apparatus than the metaphysics of an undergraduate, 
and the mathematics and arithmetic of an exciseman. They 
had to do with men and they were obliged to study human 
nature. They had to do with citizens and they were obliged to 
study the effects of those habits which are communicated by 
the circumstances of civil life. They were sensible that the 
operation of this second nature on the first produced a new 
combination; and thence arose many diversities amongst men, 
according to their birth, their education, their professions, the 
periods of their lives, their residence in towns or in the country, 
their several ways of acquiring and of fixing property, and 
according to the quality of the property itself, all which ren- 
dered them as it were so many different species of animals. 
From hence they thought themselves obliged to dispose their 
citizens into such classes, and to place them in such situations 
in the state as their peculiar habits might qualify them to fill, 
and to allot to them such appropriate privileges as might 
secure to them what their specific occasions required, and 
which might furnish to each description such force as might 
protect it in the conflict caused by the diversity of interests 
that must exist, and must contend, in all complex society: for 


14 loc. cit. vol. III, p. 357. 
15 loc. cit. vol. IV, 101. 
16 ibid. p. 204. 
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the legislator would have been ashamed that the coarse hus- 
bandman should well know how to assort and to use his sheep, 
horses, and oxen, and should have enough of common sense not 
to abstract and equalize them all into animals, without provid- 
ing for each kind an appropriate food, care, and employment; 
whilst he the economist, disposer, and shepherd of his own 
kindred, subliming himself into an airy metaphysician, was 
resolved to know nothing of his flocks but as men in general. 


Now it is evident that there is a depth of consistency in all this not 
to be accounted for on mere grounds of imaginative rhetoric or emo- 
tional prejudices; and this will appear even more strikingly as we 
turn to Burke’s conception of the complex problem of the state and 
of the many considerations which it necessarily involves. In the first 
place he is fully aware not only of its moral but of its essentially 
religious foundation. For to put it in his own classic expression :1” 


He who gave our nature to be perfected by our virtue, willed 
also the necessary means of its perfection.—He willed therefore 
the state—He willed its connection with the source and original 
archetype of all perfection. 


That this was not just a momentary sally but the rather mystifying 
expression of Burke’s conviction repeated on many occasions and in 
varying contexts throughout his public career is a point conceded by 
even the least intelligent of his modern critics; but what puzzles them 
all particularly is that along with this he should have insisted as he 
did with almost equal iteration that the state is also fundamentally 
conventional. 


As a striking instance, in his Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs, Burke gives us this notable definition of what constitutes a 
people, which, incidentally, is little more than a brilliant English 
paraphrase of Suarez’ more prosaic Latin. As he says:1® 


In a state of rude nature there is no such thing as a people. 
A number of men in themselves have no collective capacity. 
The idea of a people is the idea of a corporation. It is wholly 
artificial; and made like all other legal fictions by common 
agreement. What the particular nature of that agreement was, 
is collected from the form into which the particular society 
has been cast. Any other is not their covenant. When men, 
therefore, break up the original compact or agreement which 
gives its corporate form and capacity to a state, they are no 
longer a people; they have no longer a corporate existence: 
they have no longer a legal, coactive force to bind within, nor 
a claim to be recognized abroad. They are a number of vague, 
loose individuals, and nothing more. With them all is to begin 
again. Alas! they little know how many a weary step is to be 
taken before they can form themselves into a mass, which has 
a true, politic personality. 


How to reconcile the thought in these two statements when in the 
one the state is declared to be the effect of the will of God and in the 
other it is held to result from human agreement? Or how is the 


17 ibid. p. 107. : 
8loc. cit. vol. V, 96. For Suarez see Thought, March, 1932, p. 604. 
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modern mind to be expected to reconcile Burke with himself when in 
an earlier paragraph of the Appeal they find him scathingly rejecting 
the Lockean and Rousseauistic contractual theory of Dr. Price and 
of the latter’s English Non-Conformist followers in these, apparently 
undemocratic terms:?® 


These new Whigs hold that the sovereignty, whether exercised 
by one or many, did not only originate from the people (a 
position not denied or worth denying or assenting to), but that 
in the people the same sovereignty constantly and unalienably 
resides; that the people may lawfully depose kings, not only 
for misconduct, but without any misconduct at all; that they 
may set up any new fashion of government for themselves, or 
continue without any government at their pleasure; that the 
people are essentially their own rule, and their will the measure 
of their conduct; that the tenure of magistracy is not a proper 
subject of contract; because magistrates have duties, but no 
rights; and that if a contract de facto is made with them in 
one age, allowing that it binds at all, it only binds those who 
are immediately concerned in it, but does not pass to posterity. 
These doctrines concerning the people (a term which they are 
far from accurately defining, but by which, from many cir- 
cumstances, it is plain enough they mean their own faction, if 
they should grow by early arming, by treachery, or violence, 
into the prevailing force) tend, in my opinion, to the utter 
subversion, not only of all government, in all modes, and to all 
stable securities to rational freedom, but to all the rules and 
principles of morality itself. 


To those of us who still remain direct heirs to the great ethical 
tradition of our Western civilization the philosophical consistency of 
these three last passages from Burke is fairly obvious, but that is 
because, on either reading or hearing them, we readily supply some- 
thing already settled in our own minds which is anything but evident 
to the minds of those who have been cut from that tradition. This 
something, which is implicit in everything that Burke ever said or 
wrote, is the fact that if men are social, as we observe them to be, 
this is not, as Aristotle well noted, because of any mere gregarious 
animal instinct; nor is it merely the result of the accident of extrinsic, 
historical circumstances, which has come to be the generally received 
modern assumption ever since the day when Locke, Hume, Rousseau 
and Kant came to set the only acknowledged standard of theoretical 
orthodoxy in politics; but because man is formally and intrinsically 
determined to a social and political life in the very depths of his 
intellectual and moral nature as a human being. That this was 
actually the position of Burke is clear from still another passage in 
his Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, where he says:”° 


I cannot too often recommend it to the serious consideration 
of all men, who think civil society to be within the province of 
moral jurisdiction, that if we owe to it any duty, it is not 
subject to our will. Duties are not voluntary. Duty and will 
are contradictory terms. Now though civil society might be at 
19 ibid. p. 53. 
20 ibid. p. 92. 
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first a voluntary act (which in many cases it undoubtedly was), 
its continuance is under a permanent, standing covenant, co- 
existing with the society; and it attaches upon every individual, 
without any formal act of his own. This is warranted by the 
general practice, arising out of the general sense of mankind. 
Men without their choice derive benefits from that association; 
without their choice they are subjected to duties in consequence 
of these benefits; and without their choice they enter into a 
virtual obligation as binding as any that is actual. Look 
through the whole of life and the whole system of duties. Much 
the strongest moral obligations are such as were never the 
result of our option. I allow, that if no supreme ruler exists, 
wise to form, and potent to enforce, the moral law, there is no 
sanction to any contract, virtual or even actual, against the 
will of prevalent power. On that hypothesis, let any set of 
men be strong enough to set their duties at defiance, and they 
cease to be duties any longer. 


This splendid enunciation of the principles of the natural law gives 
not only Burke’s conception of the true ethical relation between the 
natural and the conventional foundations of any existing state but 
it also reveals the real reason for his vehement opposition to the 
English Non-Conformist and French Revolutionary Rousseauistic 
denial of all rightful authority in government. The gist of his indict- 
ment was that:*! “This sort of people are so taken up with their 
theories about the rights, of man, that they have totally forgotten his 
nature”. As he previously observed :7!* 


Government is not made in virtue of natural rights, which 
may and do exist in total independence of it; and exist in much 
greater clearness, and in a much greater degree of abstract 
perfection; but their abstract perfection is their practical 
defect. By having a right to everything, they want everything. 
Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for 
human wants. Men have a right that these wants should be 
provided for by this wisdom. Among these wants is to be 
reckoned the want, out of civil society, of a sufficient restraint 
upon their passions. Society requires not only that the passions 
of individuals should be subjected, but that even in the mass 
and body, as well as in the individuals, the inclinations of men 
should frequently be thwarted, their will controlled, and their 
passions brought into subjection. This can only be done by a 
power out of themselves; and not in the exercise of its function, 
subject to that will and to those passions which it is its office 
to bridle and subdue. In this sense the restraints on men, as 
well as their liberties are to be reckoned among their rights. 
But as the liberties and the restrictions vary with times and 
circumstances, and admit of infinite modifications, they cannot 
be settled upon any abstract rule; and nothing is so foolish as 
to discuss them upon that principle. 


As this is perhaps one of the most difficult points in Burke’s phi- 
losophy, as well as in our own Scholastic teaching, for the modern 
mind to grasp it reasonably calls for further elucidation. Especially 
is this so in view of the fact that this very passage, just cited, was, 


21 loc. cit. vol. IV, p. 70. 
218 ibid. p. 65. 
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from the start, badly misunderstood even by those who, otherwise, 
were in full agreement with the general tenor and the lifelong 
principles of Burke’s political thought. Most notably was this the 
case with James Wilson, except for whose great knowledge and 
wisdom our own Constitution would be lacking in many of the best 
provisions which it still contains. In his advocacy of the right of the 
people under our Constitution to govern itself he mistook Burke’s 
statement to imply a denial of the possibility of any such thing. As 
he saw it, by requiring that they be governed “by a power out of 
themselves,” Burke necessarily meant that: “They must be governed 
by other masters”. His own point was:*? 


Are men capable of governing themselves? In other words; 
are they qualified—and are they disposed to be their own 
masters? For a moral as well as an intellectual capability is 
involved in the question. In still other words; are they quali- 
fied—and are they disposed to obey themselves? For to govern- 
ment, the correlative inseparable is obedience. To think, to 
speak, or to act, as if the former may be exercised, and, at the 
same time the latter may not be performed, is to think, to 
speak, or to act, in a manner the most contradictory and absurd. 


But this was precisely what Burke had in mind as is clear from a 
letter to a member of the French National Assembly, where, following 
up his Reflections on the Revolution in France, he declares :*° 


Men are qualified for civil liberty in exact proportion to their 
disposition to put moral chains upon their own appetites; in 
proportion as their love to justice is above their rapacity; in 
proportion as their soundness and sobriety of understanding 
is above their vanity and presumption; in proportion as they 
are more disposed to listen to the counsels of the wise and 
good, in preference to the flattery of knaves. Society cannot 
exist unless a controlling power upon will and appetite be 
placed somewhere, and the less of it there is within, the more 
there must be without. It is ordained in the eternal constitu- 
tion of things, that men of intemperate minds cannot be free. 
Their passions forge their fetters. 


Burke’s most explicit statement, however, on this subject of author- 
ity in law and government will be found in one of his unfinished 
works, written sometime during the 1760’s but only published several 
years after his death under the title Fragments of a Tract on the 
Popery Laws. Here he maintains:** 


In all forms of government the people is the true legislator; 
and whether the immediate and instrumental cause of the law 
be a single person or many, the remote and efficient cause is 
the consent of the people, either actual or implied; and such 
consent is absolutely essential to its validity. To the solid 
establishment of every law, two things are essentially requisite: 
first a proper and sufficient human power to declare and modify 
the matter of the law; and next, such a fit and equitable con- 
stitution as they have a right to declare and render binding. 


22 The Works of James Wilson, edited by J. D. Andrews, vol. II, p. 275. 
23 ibid. p. 319. 
24 The Works of Edmund Burke (New York, 1834), vol. II, p. 409. 
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With regard to the first requisite, the human authority, it is 
their judgment they give up, not their right. The people indeed 
are presumed to consent to whatever the legislature ordains 
for their benefit; and they are to acquiesce in it, though they 
do not clearly see into the propriety of the means by which 
they are conducted to that desirable end. This they owe as an 
act of homage and just deference to a reason which the neces- 
sity of government has made superior to their own. 


This truly liberal intimation of a higher law as the only ground 
for both the existence and the exercise of any humanly legitimate 
authority as well as the only justification to a really human or reason- 
able obedience on the part of the subject, is strengthened by Burke’s 
very logical development of his thought a few lines further on where 
he asserts that even the people themselves :*5 


Have no right to make a law prejudicial to the whole commu- 
nity, even though the delinquents, in making such an act, should 
be themselves the chief sufferers by it; because it would be 
made against the principle of a superior law, which it is not 
in the power of any community, or of the whole race of man 
to alter—I mean the will of him who gave us our nature, and 
in giving, impressed an invariable law upon it. It would be 
hard to point out any error more truly subversive of all the 
order and beauty, of all the peace and happiness of human 
society, than the position that any body of men have a right to 
make what laws they please; or that laws can derive any 
authority from their institution, merely and independent of 
the quality of the subject matter. No argument of policy, 
reason of state, or preservation of the constitution, can be 
pleaded in favor of such a practice. They may indeed impeach 
the frame of that constitution; but can never touch this 
immovable principle. 


What Burke, all the while, clearly had in reserve in his mystifying 
use, for the modern mind, of such expressions as “this immovable 
principle’, and “the will of him who gave us our nature, and in giving, 
impressed an invariable law upon it”, or “an act of homage and just 
deference to a reason which the necessity of government has made 
superior to their own”, he magnificently set forth, on the most unlikely 
of all occasions, in his speech on the fourth day of the trial of Warren 
Hastings (16th February, 1788) where in answer to the contention 
that the defendant was, under the circumstances of his position in 
India, entitled to the right to exercise arbitrary power, Burke vehe- 
mently declared :*6 


He have arbitrary power! My lords, the East-India Company 
have not arbitrary power to give him; the king has no arbitrary 
power to give him; your lordships have not; nor the Commons; 
nor the whole legislature. We have no arbitrary power to give, 
because arbitrary power is a thing, which neither any man 
ean hold nor any man can give. No man can lawfully govern 
himself according to his own will, much less can one person 
be governed by the will of another. We are all born in subjec- 


25 ibid. 
26 ibid. vol. III, p. 327. 
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tion, all born equally, high and low, governours and governed, 
in subjection to one great, immutable, pre-existent law, prior 
to all our devices, and prior to all our contrivances, paramount 
to all our ideas, and all our sensations, antecedent to our very 
existence, by which we are knit and connected in the eternal 
frame of the universe, out of which we cannot stir. 

This great law does not arise from our conventions or com- 
pacts; on the contrary, it gives to our conventions and compacts 
all the force and sanction they can have;—it does not arise 
from our vain institutions. Every good gift is of God; all 
power is of God;—and He, who has given the power, and from 
whom alone it originates, will never suffer the exercise of it 
to be practised upon any less solid foundation than the power 
itself. If then the dominion of man over man is the effect of 
the divine disposition, it is bound by the eternal law of Him, 
that gave it, with which no human authority can dispense; 
neither he, that exercises it, nor even those, who are subject 
to it: and, if they were mad enough to make an express com- 
pact, that should release their magistrate from his duty, and 
should declare their lives, liberties, and properties dependent 
upon, not rules and laws, but his mere capricious will, that 
covenant would be void. The acceptor has not his authority 
increased, but he has his crime doubled. Therefore can it be 
imagined, if this be true, that he will suffer this great gift of 
government, the greatest, the best, that was ever given by God 
to mankind, to be the plaything and the sport of the feeble 
will of a man, who, by a blasphemous, absurd, and petulant 
usurpation, would place his own feeble, contemptible, ridiculous 
will in the place of the divine wisdom and justice? 


This magnificent appeal to the eternal law of God as the ontologi- 
cally fundamental moral barrier to the usurpation of the merely 
arbitrary in human affairs was no incidental rhetorical flourish. On 
the contrary it reveals to us, in his own explicit words, what was ever 
implicit, as an ultimate major premise, in all Burke’s thought and 
reasoning, not only in respect to a rightful authority in government, 
but, also, in regard to the just claims to a true liberty on the part of 
both the people, as a whole, as well as of the individual subject or 
citizen in any given social and political order. With this very thought 
in mind, in reference to the English attitude towards the American 
colonies, he declared in his speech at Bristol in 1780:?7 


It is but too true, that the love, and even the very idea, of 
genuine liberty is extremely rare. It is but too true, that there 
are many, whose whole scheme of freedom is made up of pride, 
perverseness, and insolence. They feel themselves in a state of 
thraldom, they imagine that their souls are cooped and cabined 


in, unless they have some man, or some body of men, dependent 
on their mercy. 


Ten years later, when confronted with the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, he again maintained :** 


When I see the spirit of liberty in action, I see a strong prin- 
ciple at work; and this for a while, is all I can possibly know 
of it. ... The effect of liberty to individuals, is, that they 


27 loc. cit. (Oxford ed.), vol. III, p. 42. 
28 loc. cit. vol. IV, p. 8. 
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may do what they please: we ought to see what it will please 
them to do, before we risk congratulations, which may be soon 
turned into complaints. Prudence would dictate this in the 
case of separate, insulated, private men; but liberty, when men 
act in bodies, is power. Considerate people, before they declare 
themselves, will observe the use which is made of power. 


It was for reasons such as these that Burke, throughout his life, 
was so fearful of the evil consequences which he so clearly saw were 
bound to arise from the hasty, abstract and superficial reasoning 
about all matters pertaining to freedom and government that charac- 
terized the gradually prevailing thought of his own eighteenth century. 
As early as 1777 he said:*9 


It is melancholy as well as ridiculous to observe the kind of 
reasoning with which the public has been amused, in order to 
divert our minds from the common sense of our American 
policy. There are people who have split and anatomized the 
doctrine of free government, as if it were an abstract question 
concerning metaphysical liberty and necessity, and not a matter 
of moral prudence and natural feeling. They have disputed 
whether liberty be a positive or a negative idea; whether it 
does not consist in being governed by laws, without considering 
what are the laws, or who are the makers; whether man has 
any rights by nature; and whether all the property he enjoys 
be not the alms of his government, and life itself their favour 
and indulgence. . . . These shocking extremes provoking to 
extremes of another kind, speculations are let loose as destruc- 
tive to all authority as the former are to all freedom; and 
every government is called tyranny and usurpation which is 
not formed on their fancies. In this manner the stirrers-up of 
this contention, not satisfied with the distraction of our depen- 
dencies and filling them with blood and slaughter, are corrupt- 
ing our understandings; they are endeavouring to tear up, 
along with practical liberty, all the foundations of human 
society, all equity and justice, religion and order. 


Such statements, however, by no means warrant the conclusion 
invariably drawn by modern critics and commentators that Burke 
repudiated all metaphysics and abstract, speculative reasoning in the 
realm of ethics and politics. For, on the contrary, in one of his very 
earliest pronouncements, viz, his Thoughts on the Cause of the Present 
Discontents (1770) we find the arresting statement that:*° 


It is the business of the speculative philosopher to mark the 
proper ends of government. It is the business of the politician, 
who is the philosopher in action, to find out proper means 
towards those ends, and to employ them with effect. 


Later, in his declining years, (1792) he stressed this distinction, 
between the normal speculative and practical functions of the human 
mind, even more explicitly, and in terms which any serious student 
of St. Thomas cannot help but recognize as thoroughly sound and 
significant. Said he:*4 

29 loc. cit. vol. II, p. 274. 
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I never govern myself, no rational man ever did govern himself, 
by abstractions and universals. I do not put abstract ideas 
wholly out of any question, because I well know, that under 
that name I should dismiss principles; and that without the 
guide and light of sound well-understood principles, all reason- 
ings in politics, as in everything else, would be only a confused 
jumble of particular facts and details, without the means of 
drawing out any sort of theoretical or practical conclusion. A 
statesman differs from a professor in an university; the latter 
has only the general view of society; the former, the statesman, 
has a number of circumstances to combine with those general 
ideas, and to take into consideration. Circumstances are infi- 
nite, are infinitely combined; are variable and transient; he 
who does not take them into consideration, is not erroneous, 
but stark mad—dat operam ut cum ratione insaniat—he is 
metaphysically mad. A statesman, never losing sight of prin- 
ciples, is to be guided by circumstances; and judging contrary 
- the exigencies of the moment, he may ruin his country 
orever. 


This insistence upon the primary importance of practical reason 
as solidly founded in sound principles of speculative philosophy gives 
the real key to that in Burke’s wisdom which sets him apart as an 
unrivaled genius among political thinkers. As he saw it®? “man acts 
from adequate motives relative to his interest; and not on meta- 
physical speculations’. For even “Aristotle, the great master of 
reasoning, cautions us, and with great weight and propriety, against 
this species of delusive geometrical accuracy in moral arguments, as 
the most fallacious of all sophistry”. Elsewhere he asserted :*2* 


It is not worth our while to discuss, like sophisters, whether, 
in no case, some evil, for the sake of some benefit, is to be 
tolerated. Nothing universal can be rationally affirmed on any 
moral, or any political subject. Pure metaphysical abstraction 
does not belong to these matters. The lines of morality are 
not like the ideal lines of mathematics. They are broad and 
deep as well as long. They admit of exceptions; they demand 
modifications. These exceptions and modifications are not made 
by the process of logic, but by the rules of prudence. Prudence 
is not only the first in rank of the virtues political and moral, 
but she is the director, the regulator, the standard of them all. 
Metaphysics cannot live without definition; but prudence is 
cautious how she defines. 


“Government and legislation are matters of reason and judgment, 
and not of inclination”.** But “political problems do not primarily 
concern truth or falsehood. They relate to good or evil. What in the 
result is likely to produce evil is politically false: that which is pro- 
ductive of good politically true”.** Hence “the science of constructing 
a commonwealth, or renovating it, or reforming it, is, like every other 
experimental science, not to be taught a priori’. In regard to the 
subject of authority he pointed out how:*¢ 


82 loc. cit. vol. II, p. 226. 
828 loc. cit. vol. V, p. 20. 
83 loc. cit. vol. II, p. 164. 
34 loc. cit. vol. V, p. 96. 
85 loc. cit. vol. IV, p. 66. 
86 ibid. pp. 21, 22. 
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It is indeed difficult, perhaps impossible, to give limits to the 
mere abstract competence of the supreme power; ... but the 
limits of a moral competence, subjecting . . . occasional will 
to permanent reason, and to the steady maxims of faith, justice, 
and fixed fundamental policy, are perfectly intelligible, and 
perfectly binding upon those who exercise any authority under 
any name, or under any title, in the state. ... The constituent 
parts of a state are obliged to hold their public faith with each 
other, and with all those who derive any serious interest under 
their engagements, as much as the whole state is bound to 
keep its faith with separate communities. Otherwise compe- 
tence and power would soon be confounded, and no law be left 
but the will of a prevailing force. 


In respect to the French declarations of the rights of man and of 
the people, on the other hand, Burke caustically observed :*7 


The pretended rights of these theorists are all extremes: and 
in proportion as they are metaphysically true, they are morally 
and politically false. The rights of men are in a sort of middle, 
incapable of definition, but not impossible to be discerned. The 
rights of men in governments are their advantages; and these 
are often in balances between differences of good; in compro- 
mises between good and evil, and sometimes between evil and 
evil. Political reason is a computing principle; adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, and dividing, morally, and not meta- 
physically or mathematically, true moral denominations. 

By these theorists the right of the people is almost always 
sophistically confounded with their power. The body of the 
community whenever it can come to act can meet with no 
effectual resistance; but till power and right are the same, the 
whole body of them has no right inconsistent with virtue, and 
the first of all virtues, prudence. Men have no right to what is 
not reasonable, and to what is not for their benefit. 


Such condemnations of French revolutionary theories by no means 
implies, as has been so frequently maintained, that Burke himself 
refused to allow for either the existence or importance of anything 
savoring of natural rights. Some seven years subsequent to the 
proclamation of our own Declaration of Independence, on the occasion 
of the discussion in Parliament of Fox’s East India Bill, he emphati- 
cally declared :** 


The rights of men,—that is to say, the natural rights of man- 
kind,—are indeed sacred things; and if any public measure is 
proved mischievously to affect them, the objection ought to be 
fatal to that measure, even if no charter at all could be set up 
against it. If these natural rights are further affirmed and 
declared by express covenants, if they are clearly defined and 
secured against chicane, against power, and authority, by 
written instruments and positive engagements, they are in a 
still better condition: they partake not only of the sanctity of 
the object so secured, but of that solemn public faith itself, 
which secures an object of such importance. Indeed, this formal 
recognition, by the sovereign power, of an original right in the 
subject, can never be subverted but by rooting up the holding, 
= principles of government, and even of society itself. The 

37 ibid. p 

38 loc. cit. - III, p. 58. 
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charters which we call by distinction great, are public instru- 
ments of this nature: I mean the charters of King John and 
King Henry III. The things secured by these instruments may, 
without any deceitful ambiguity, be very fitly called the char- 
tered rights of men. 

Evidence of the truth in Viscount Moreley’s statement that, when 
the English Non-Conformist and French revolutionist “demagogues 
tried to remove the regulations of liberty” Burke “changed his front, 
but he never changed his ground”, is furnished by the fact that in 
1775, in his speech on Conciliation, when he was defending the cause 
of liberty in the American Colonies, he already set forth, in explicit 
terms, the fundamental reason for his later opposition to the whole 
spirit and trend of the French Revolution. “Abstract liberty”, he then 
contended,*® “like other mere abstractions, is not to be found. Liberty 
inheres in some sensible object”. Later in his Reflections on the Revo- 
lution in France he showed his thorough consistency by declaring :* 


Far am I from denying in theory, full as far is my heart from 
with-holding in practice ... the real rights of men. In denying 
their false claims of right, I do not mean to injure those which 
are real, and are such as their pretended rights would totally 
destroy. If civil society be made for the advantage of man, all 
the advantages for which it is made become his right. It is an 
institution of beneficence; and law itself is only beneficence; 
acting by a rule. Men have a right to live by that rule; they 
have a right to do justice; as between their fellows, whether 
their fellows are in politic function or in ordinary occupation. 
They have a right to the fruits of their industry; and to the 
means of making their industry fruitful. They have a right 
to the acquisitions of their parents; to the nourishment and 
improvement of their offspring; to instruction in life, and to 
consolation in death. Whatever each man can separately do, 
without trespassing upon others, he has a right to do for him- 
self; and he has a right to a fair portion of all which society, 
with all its combinations of skill and force, can do in his favour. 
a this partnership all men have equal rights but not to equal 
things. 


This enlargement of the concept of the original rights of men in 
society beyond anything contemplated in the radical individualistic 
expression and reckless vindication of the “Rights of Man” by the 
French revolutionists is founded, as Burke so clearly realized, in the 
fact, first explicitly set forth by Suarez, that*! “commonwealths are 
not physical but moral essences. They are artificial combinations, 
and, in their proximate efficient cause, the arbitrary productions of 
the human mind”. From this, in Burke’s discernment, it neces- 
sarily followed that*? “political arrangement, as it is a work for 
social ends, is to be only wrought by social means. There mind must 
conspire with mind. Time is required to produce the union of minds 
which alone can produce all the good we aim at. Our patience will 
achieve more than our force”. It was for this reason that throughout 
his career as a statesman Burke was ever mindful of St. Augustine’s 
famous dictum that “the peace of all things is the tranquillity of 


39 loc. cit. vol. II, p. 185. 
40 loc. cit. vol. IV, p. 64. 
41 loc. cit. vol. VI, p. 86. For Suarez see supra note 18. 
42 loc. cit. vol. V, p. 185. 
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order. Order is the distribution which allots things equal and un- 
equal, each to its own place”. Speaking at Bristol in 1774 he said:** 
“liberty, the only liberty I mean, is a liberty connected with order; 
that not only exists along with order and virtue, but which cannot 
exist at all without them. It inheres in good and steady government, 
as in its substance and vital principle”. Later, in 1777, writing to 
the Sheriffs of Bristol, he supplemented this with the statement that :*4 


The extreme of liberty (which is its abstract perfection, but 
its real fault) obtains nowhere, nor ought to obtain anywhere; 
because extremes, as we all know, in every point which relates 
either to our duties or satisfactions in life, are destructive 
both to virtue and enjoyment. Liberty, too, must be limited 
in order to be possessed. The degree of restraint it is impossible 
in any case to settle precisely. But it ought to be the constant 
aim of every wise public council to find out by cautious experi- 
ments, and rational cool endeavours, with how little, not how 
much, of this restraint the community can subsist; for liberty 
is a good to be improved, and not an evil to be lessened. It is 
not only a private blessing of the first order, but the vital 
spring and energy of the state itself, which has just so much 
life and vigor as there is liberty in it. 


Finally in a letter to Mons. Dupont, to whom the Reflections on 
the Revolution in France were later addressed, Burke again declared :*5 


Of all the loose terms in the world liberty is the most indefinite. 
It is not solitary, unconnected, individual, selfish liberty, as if 
every man was to regulate the whole of his conduct by his own 
will. The liberty I mean is social freedom. It is that state of 
things in which liberty is secured by equality of restraint. A 
constitution of things in which the liberty of no one man, and 
no body of men, and no number of men can find means to 
trespass on the liberty of any person, or any description of 
persons, in the society. This kind of liberty, is, indeed, but 
another name for justice; ascertained by wise laws, and secured 
by well-constructed institutions. I am sure that liberty, so 
incorporated, and in a manner identified with justice, must be 
infinitely dear to every one who is capable of conceiving what 
it is. But whenever a separation is made between liberty and 
justice, neither is, in my opinion safe. 

Such, in organic outline, was Burke’s realistic vision of the mystery 
of man, and such was his unrivaled insight into the great principles, 
both speculative and practical, that are involved in the actualities of 
our personal, social and political co-existence as human beings. 
Already was he able to discern in his own day, how, through the 
substitution of human myths for divine mystery and the rejection of 
the tried principles and traditions that had gone into the making of 
Western Christendom, the time was at hand when it could truly be 
said of most of those who were to dominate the destinies of man- 
kind;** “their liberty is not liberal. Their science is presumptuous 


43 loc. cit. vol. II, p. 157. 

44 ibid. p. 274. ; 

45 Quoted in The State and the Church by Ryan and Millar (Macmillan), p. 146. 
46 loc. cit. vol. IV, p. 87. 
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ignorance. Their humanity is savage and brutal”. (4,87) He foresaw, 
what we now see only too well in retrospect, how:** 


Individuality is left out of their scheme of government. The 
state is all in all. Everything is referred to the production of 
force; afterwards everything is trusted to the use of it. It is 
military in its principle, in its maxims, in its spirit, and in 
all its movements. The state has dominion and conquest for 
its sole objects; dominion over minds by proselytism, over 
bodies by arms. (6,204) 


In the light of Burke’s vision and of the consequences that followed 
from the rejection of all that he stood for, may there not be a sug- 
gestion for our generation in the legendary words of St. Remigius to 
the barbarian king Clovis, on the occasion of the latter’s baptism? 
“Burn that which thou didst adore and adore that which thou didst 
burn”. So long as we continue the present refusal to allow for any 
other principles but those of the eighteenth century, which Burke 
condemned, as the sole source and original foundation of the demo- 
cratic way of life for which we are now contending, we shall still find 
ourselves juggling with false issues and committed to the futile 
attempt to build our future on nothing more solid than quicksand. 

MoorRHOUSE F. X. MILLAR. 
Fordham University, 
New York, N. Y. 





(b)-—The Moral Foundations of Economic Liberty. 


The primary purpose of the economic order is to provide for men 
the things absolutely necessary for their existence. Food, clothing, 
shelter are the general headings under which most of man’s material 
wants can be classified; it is the purpose of economic science and art 
to provide them. 

The business of providing these things is not a phenomenon singular 
to our times. The dignity of the science of economics, together with 
its separate stature, is. As Rambaudi points out, and as a whole 
Continental and English commentators, will verify, even so late as 
the middle ages, “political economy was not a science, like modern 
political economy, but an art. It is a branch of the virtue of prudence; 
it is half-way between morality, which regulates the conduct of the 
individual, and politics which regulates the conduct of the sovereign. 
It is the morality of the family or of the head of the family, from 
the point of view of good administration of the patrimony, just as 
politics is the morality of the sovereign, from the point of view of 
the good gov’t of the state. There is as yet no question of economic 
laws in the sense of historical and descriptive laws; and political 
economy, not yet existing in the form of a science, is not more than 
a branch of the great tree which is called ethics .. .” 


47 loc. cit. vol. VI, p. 204. 
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Successors to the mediaeval men set about the business of drawing 
up such a body of “historical and descriptive law” for economic 
procedure. Unfortunately, they were not content with the character 
of law as historical and descriptive; they conceived them as regulative 
also; and attempted to endow such theories as the iron law of wages 
with the character properly appertaining to the law of gravity, or 
other physical laws. Inspired, perhaps, by the advances in physics 
and physical science, they looked for laws quite as unyielding, and 
inflexible, and quite as independent of the “subjective” considerations 
of morality. They discovered laws that would accord to that descrip- 
tion; but to ensure their operation, they were forced to postulate a 
whole new psychology, also, and to erect as a norm for human 
behaviour the grotesquely distorted concept of “economic man.” 

It is not necessary to go into the historical conditions which brought 
about the enthusiastic acceptance of this new doctrine, and the new 
man. Suffice it to say that it was accepted, and in certain backward 
corners of the world, is still accepted, as a comprehensible, reasonable, 
and factual description of economic processes, and the human 
practitioners of the economic arts. 

Economic liberty consisted in their view of the freedom to dispose, 
on the best terms possible, of whatever you happened to have— 
potatoes, cast iron, shares in Peruvian gold mines, executive ability, 
manual labor; and of course, the correlative freedom to drive as hard 
a bargain as possible for the same commodities, if you happened to 
be purchaser instead of vendor. 

This liberty was essential to the progress of society; men, guided 
by self-interest, would take care of themselves, as best they could, 
and this system, by automatically assuring each individual his merited 
share of this world’s goods, would ensure also the common good. 

Any attempt to interfere with these liberties would have the effect 
of throwing a monkey wrench into the self-adjusting machinery of 
the market, and could have no result but to ruin the system. Since 
the system was, by postulate, the “natural” way of economic life, 
interference was a crime against nature. 

The system was generally satisfactory to everyone except the 
persons who supported it. A tremendous weight of economic injustice 
passed from hand to hand until it came to rest upon the bowed 
shoulders of a mute, inglorious, proletariat—a class which, from 
being the backbone of a nation, had become a mere foundation for an 
international economics—deprived of even the “liberty” of selling 
their work in the best market. Capital had, by the middle of the 
nineteenth century, become extremely fluid, and extremely mobile. 
Capital could hunt from Lowell to Bombay for cheap labor; but the 
working man was usually limited in his peregrinations to at most 
one continent, and not unusually one village. He took what he could 
get, and even the scant liberties promised him by bourgeois prophets 
were vanishing. 

This whole order was predicated upon the essentially materialistic 
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ideas of economic man and iron laws. Economic liberty in the sense 
defined, was imposed upon it, as a means—it was an excrescence, 
rather than an integral part of the philosophy. Free competition 
was supposed to be the means adopted by nature to ensure the common 
good. Several observers of the economic scene observed that it was 
doing nothing of the sort; and deciding either to integrate economics 
into a more comprehensive philosophy; or to remove the “hypocritical” 
pretenses of religion, morality, along with a non-essential and danger- 
ous individual license from the economic processes, and really direct 
economics to the common good. Most widely known of these was 
Marx; and in justice to Marx it must be admitted that given the 
postulates of his economic predecessors, he did an excellent job of 
clearing away a good deal of logically unjustifiable dead wood. In the 
independent science of economics, there is no justification for economic 
liberty; it is, as a matter of fact, a tremendous impediment to a 
rational economic order. It may serve as an incentive to effort for a 
time, but for the autonomous economy, it can be nothing more than 
a nuisance. 

In the nature of inanimate things, then, there is no foundation 
and no need for economic liberty. In a materialistic and unrooted 
science, logic compels the development of a liberty-less organization— 
economic, social, political. 

We must, apparently, search elsewhere for any foundation for 
economic liberties. It becomes necessary to discard not only the 
economics, but the psychology and the morality our contemporaries, 
and go back. 

We must, apparently, search elsewhere for any foundation for 
economic liberties. We must reject any efforts to construct a system, 
and return to reality. In reality all things have roots; science is not 
the lopping off of elements of reality which fail to fit into our own 
frames of reference, but an attempt to find out what is. 

The first step in reconstruction is a consideration of the real nature 
of man. What is man; and why is man? If man is a laboring animal 
solely, we can abandon him to Marx; if he is anything else, we must 
save him for reason. 

Accepting from an old and sound psychology the dictum that man 
is a rational animal, we have a definition of his nature. We can accept 
also the postulate that he has certain potentialities, which he must 
realize, certain needs and desires which must be satisfied; since he 
must have a purpose for being, we accept also his end—beatitude, 
heaven. Man has then rights to life, to the development of his 
personality, and to the attainment of beatitude. 

Out of this, also, we can derive a morality quite different from 
that of Marx, of Bentham, Mill, or Jacob Astor. For morality is 
the science of means, and of ends; and the means are specified by 
the ends. There is, as Maritain remarks, no more subtle form of 
treason than that which consists in betraying a good end by the use 
of improper means. And, man’s end being what it is, the means are 
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very strictly specified. Man’s ultimate end, unlike his other “infra 
valent” ends, is Pure Good; and a means even slightly tainted with 
evil will avail nothing to the attainment of this end. 

Now in its essence, any liberty consists simply in the right to a 
“choice of means fitted to an end proposed.” Economic liberties con- 
sist of this right in the field of economic relations; of buying and 
selling, of working and employing, of enjoying and sacrificing, of the 
choice of goods. A battery of negative norms surrounds the exercise 
of these liberties, at best; the just price, the just wage, to cite but 
two. The immediate question, to which we come after so long a 
prelude, is “What, if any” are the positive reasons for the existence 
of these liberties?” 

They are manifold. 

Man is, as we have pointed out, a person—a complete and indi- 
vidual substance of rational nature. He has his own peculiar and 
personal end. 

It is an axiom of the philosophia perennis that all things act ac- 
cording to their natures; since man is of a rational nature, man 
enjoys free will; and to deprive man of the exercise of that will in 
any field, is an act most unnatural. Man may voluntarily forgo the 
exercise of his rights, within certain limits; and he may, as in the 
case of a religious, make one embracing decision which will limit any 
further exercise of his possible choices; but he must do so voluntarily. 
By his very nature he demands the right, the inalienable right to 
choose. 

His final end, beatitude, can be attained only by voluntary choice. 
It is not possible to drive a man into heaven. But, as Aristotle points 
out in the opening pages of his Ethics, every choice we make leads 
toward some end, more or less immediate; and every subordinate end 
leads in turn to something beyond, until finally, we arrive at a state 
of supreme happiness, the ultimate Good; and the most inconsequen- 
tial choice is a factor in our attaining this good. 

The possession of personality makes all men kin; but it must not 
be forgotten that all men are nevertheless individuated persons; and 
that since their individual natures are not completely identical their 
individual modes of action will differ also. Their action is necessarily 
dependent upon their choices; and so it is necessary that each man 
be allowed to make his own choices. The slave may get to heaven; 
but, as a human person, he is entitled to choose his own way of get- 
ting there; and it will hardly be denied that most slaves would have 
chosen some other way than that of slavery. 

In addition, it must be remembered that the person, as such, is not 
subordinated to society. The duty of working for the common good, 
though it may be “more Divine” (Aquinas) than the individual good, 
can neither be carried nor enforced to a point where it imperils the 
individual destiny; and without economic liberties—not abstract liber- 
ties, but the real power to make concrete choices—the individual des- 
tiny is certainly imperiled. Slavery—such slavery as that of the pro- 
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letariat—is not justifiable even to support a society which may flower 
in another Aristotle,—(a phenomenon extremely doubtful.) 

We have spoken of the right to life. It seems hardly necessary 
that the lack of economic liberty which characterizes our industrial 
society very really imperils that right. A man who comes off a pro- 
duction line old at forty has suffered as much from a lack of liberty 
as a slave crippled overnight on the rack. It is almost foolish to 
declare that man has a right to choose for himself enough food, 
adequate shelter, a human mode of labor. All these are essential to 
the very fundament of human personality—life itself. Can we deny 
that a man may choose life? Yet, in our day this would be the 
exercise of an economic liberty. 

Man has also the right, and the strict duty to develop his poten- 
tialities, his personality. He is not limited as the acorn, which can 
grow only into an oak; but he is subject to the same law. He will 
become something, he will develop in some direction; his will may 
dictate the direction of growth; as a rational being, his will must 
direct his growth; but above all he must grow. And he must make 
an effort to grow properly, to realize his singularly human powers. 

And here again arises the need of economic liberties. For economic 
liberty lies at the root of every other. It may be that the Founding 
Fathers of the United States put emphasis on political liberties and 
property rights; that was because they considered economic liberties 
as indubitably and inalienably appertaining to those who were to rule 
the country. Property right were, in those days, the safeguard of 
those economic liberties; as for those without economic liberties, it 
takes no profound historical research to prove that neither Jefferson or 
Hamilton had any idea of admitting slaves, or the almost-nonexistent 
proletariat of the day to the business of governing, or even to 
citizenship. 

A man must be economically free to be a good citizen—so much is 
obvious. He must be economically free to become a good man also. 
If he is not economically free, he may through some fortuitous com- 
bination of circumstances, achieve nevertheless the realization of his 
personality—he might for instance, have become a pedagogue to a 
young Pliny, or, if he were either exceptionally humble or exception- 
ally strong-willed, he might realize himself under the paternal eye 
of a Milton Hershey. But these are accidental circumstances. Man 
needs economic liberty for these things—first of all to protect his life, 
as we have noted. And secondly, to fulfill those religious obligations 
which are the most basic and important duties of his life. It is fairly 
obvious that if a man through economic coercion be forced to work 
on Sundays, he will miss Mass. Not so obvious, but quite as unes- 
capable, is the fact that if a man can be forced to do any sort of 
labor, for any length of time, for any wage, he will be unable to fill 
his proper place in society. Rest and recreation, meditation, all are 
essential to the member of society, and to the member of that supreme 
society, the Mystical Body. If man has not economic freedom, then 
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there is in the nature of things no guarantee that he can become Man 
in the fullest sense of the word. 

The right to choose means to an end is liberty; the right to choose 
means to an end is also the NATURAL prerogative of man. Not 
only is it in accord with his nature, it is a potentiality, a power, that 
he must develop if he is to develop at all; it is absolutely essential 
to his last end. 

Economic liberty, the right to choose means and ends in the field 
of economic relations is all these things; it is also the only possible 
bulwark against invasion of his personal rights, against an enforced 
failure to achieve self-realization, against a coerced neglect of the 
society to which he owes so much, and the only protection against the 
loss of all liberties. 

In summation; the ability to choose, the exercise of free will, is 
the proper ability of man as a rational animal. His choices are neces- 
sarily, choices of means to an end, save perhaps the one determined 
choice of Revealed God. 

The ends sought by the exercise of economic liberty are first, a 
properly human life, frugally comfortable, without which, as Aquinas 
says, one cannot expect meditation or religious virtue; secondly, the 
development of his own powers and personality, a duty incumbent 
upon him again by his very nature; and ultimately of course, the 
summum bonum which is the proper end of all liberty and all choice. 

His exercise of economic liberty, then has for its ultimate and 
infravalent ends things which are legitimate, proper, and good. For 
its means, it has the natural exercise of free will. It is, then, com- 
pletely in accordance with the negative norms of ethics and morality. 
In the practical sphere, it is the first bulwark of morality. Therein 
consist the moral foundations of economic liberty. 

RICHARD L. G. DEVERALL, Editor. 
Christian Social Action 
Box 424, Northwestern Sta. 
Detroit, Michigan 





History OF PHILOSOPHY DIVISION: Panel: ANTON PrcGIs, HUNTER 
GUTHRIE, WM. O’MEARA. Leader: PHILOTHEUS BOHNER. 
Problem: Ockham’s Tractatus de Praedestinatione et de Praesci- 
entia Dei et de Futuris Contingentibus and its Main Problems. 


Ockham, as well as all the great Scholastics, gives evidence of great 
interest in the problem of the prescience of God as regards free and 
contingent facts. He not only deals with it in his Commentary on 
the Sentences and, to a certain extent, in his Summa Logicae and in 
his Quodlibeta, but he also devotes a whole treatise to this problem: 
the Tractatus de praedestinatione et de praescientia Dei et de futuris 
contingentibus. This tract, though of great value for an interpreta- 
tion of the true doctrine of Ockham, was nevertheless often over- 
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looked, and that even by Schwamm.! I do not mean to blame this 
scholar to whom we are obligated for his research-work on our prob- 
lem in the 14th century. On the contrary, Schwamm may easily be 
excused by the inaccessibility of this tract of Ockham’s, for it is hid- 
den in the edition of the Expositio aurea super artem veterem? of 
Ockham, edited by Marco di Benevento. The rarity of this work is 
known to everyone who has had occasion to look for it. It may appear 
strange, that a treatise on predestination should have been added to 
a logical work, but soon it will become clear that Marco di Benevento 
had good reasons for placing it so. Our problem is not only a theo- 
logical and metaphysical, but also a logical one. Ockham views it 
chiefly from the logical standpoint. 

In my following exposition of the teachings of the Venerabilis In- 
ceptor I used the above mentioned treatise, and only took into account 
other works in order to explain further details. I did so chiefly be- 
cause this treatise is less known, and secondarily it seemed to afford 
a good basis-test for a panel. However, I did not use the above men- 
tioned Incunabula-edition of Marco di Benevento, but I preferred my 
own text prepared during the last two years on the basis of 8 
Manuscripts.® 


A. Scheme of the Tractatus de praedestinatione ete. 


Before I start dealing with Ockham’s teachings on this difficult 
problem, it may be worth while to present a brief scheme of the 
entire tract: 

In the introduction Ockham states that everyone who is of the 
opinion that predestination or reprobation is a distinct entity either 
in God or in the human person, has to admit contradictory proposi- 
tions. After it he discusses five dubia. 

1. Dubium: Even he who is opposed to real distinct relations has 
to admit contradictory propositions. Ockham’s final answer is found 
in 9 suppositions which we will discuss later. 

2. Dubium:* Has God determinated certain, infallible and necessary 
knowledge? Here Ockham closely follows the same arrangement as 
Scotus in his Commentaries, taking each attribute separately. 

8. Dubium: How can we save the contingency of the created and 
uncreated will in causing something outside themselves? 

4, Dubium: Is there any cause of predestination in the predesti- 
nated person, and any cause of reprobation in the reprobated person? 

5. Dubium: Since propositions like these: Peter is predestinated, 
Peter is condemned, are opposed, why cannot the one succeed the 
other in truth? 


1Cfr. Hermann Schwamm, Das gittliche Vorherwissen bei Duns Scotus und seinen 
ersten Anhingern. (Philosophie und Grenzwissenschaften, V. Band, 1./4. Heft) 
Innsbruck 1934, Felizian Rauch, p. 126-130. 

2 Expositio aurea et admodum utilis super artem veterem edita . .. cum quaes- 
tionibus Alberti parvi de Saxonia, Bononiae 1496. ; 

31 wish to express my thanks to Mr. Etienne Gilson who made the five manuscripts 
of Paris available to me. - 

4The following dubia are wanting in three manuscripts, but their authenticity 
cannot be doubted. 
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B. The suppositions of Ockham. 


William Ockham always likes to state a problem as precisely as 
possible. Therefore he defines the terms he uses and indicates what 
he presupposes. He certainly was not the first Scholastic who con- 
siderably enlarged the frame of a simple Quaestio, so that a simple 
Quaestio almost became a treatise, but his personal contribution to 
the old scholastic method seems to be the logical strictness which he 
applied to the enlarged form of the Quaestio. Hence we see that 
Ockham as elsewhere, in dwelling with our problem, after a com- 
paratively short scholastic skirmish first states suppositions which 
prepare the solution of the problem to be discussed. All the critical 
problems are already touched on in the suppositions, which are a 
model of logical clarity. (These texts were distributed at the panel.) 

1. supposition: Active predestination and active reprobation are 
not distinct, in whatsoever sense distinction may be taken, from God 
or the Divine Persons; and passive predestination and passive repro- 
bation do not imply anything distinct from the predestinated person. 
Predestination in the active sense signifies God Himself insofar as he 
will give eternal life to a person; passive predestination signifies a 
person to whom eternal life will be given. Consequently active pre- 
destination signifies three things: God, eternal life, and the receiving 
person. The same holds for passive and active reprobation. 

2. supposition: The second supposition is a logical one and, like 
the two others, very important. Ockham states: All propositions in 
this matter, whether of the present, the past or the future time, are 
contingent propositions. No proposition is a necessary one. Accord- 
ing to Aristotelian Logic a statement about a contingent present fact 
turns at once into the necessary statement that it is impossible that 
it should not be a fact. If the fact: Sortes sedet is true then no 
power upon earth or in heaven, can falsify the statement: Sortes 
sedet, and it will be necessarily true forever. Our present supposi- 
tion, however, excludes from this law all propositions about predes- 
tination and the prescience of God. Consequently the statement: 
Petrus fuit praedestinatus is as contingent and not necessary as the 
other statement: Petrus praedestinabitur. That is, of course, provid- 
ing that Peter is still alive. 

8. The third supposition further explains, why such a statement is 
not necessary. Ockham says: It is universally true that certain 
propositions of the present time which are of the present time as 
they sound (secundum vocem) and as they really are (secundum 
rem), have a corresponding necessary proposition of the past, for 
instance: Sortes sedet. After this moment, Sortes sedit is necessarily 
true for ever. But there are still other propositions of the present 
time which are of the present time only as they sound not as they 
really are, and they are in reality equivalent to propositions of the 
future time, because their truth depends upon the truth of future 
time. Here the law, that a proposition of the present time has a 
corresponding proposition of the past time, is not valid. Ockham re- 
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minds us, that this fact is not so exceptional as it at first may seem 
to be. Because there are certain propositions of the past and future 
times which have no corresponding true proposition of the present 
time, for instance the statement: album fuit nigrum, album erit 
nigrum: the corresponding proposition of the present time, album est 
nigrum, would be false. 

4. The fourth supposition gives the ultimate reason why all the 
propositions in this matter are contingent, because all propositions 
in this matter, whether of the past or the present time, are really of 
the future time. Consequently they have no corresponding necessary 
proposition of the past time, therefore they are absolutely contingent. 

5. The fifth supposition makes a very important statement about 
Aristotle’s Logic and Metaphysics. Ockham says: According to Aris- 
totle—or, Ockham is very careful, according to the intention of Aris- 
totle, God does not know which part of a contradiction is true or 
false in propositions of future contingent facts or in propositions 
equivalent to them. Therefore these propositions are neutral to God, 
that is to say, neither true nor false to God. That means: though 
one part must be true, nevertheless God does not know which part 
will be true. 

6. The sixth supposition opposes the Christian dogma to this Aris- 
totelian opinion: According to faith God knows all future contingent 
facts, so that he knows which part of a contradiction of these state- 
ments will be true, and he knows it with certitude. But Ockham 
reminds us at once, that God does not know future contingent facts 
in a necessary way, but only in a contingent way. Here Ockham 
adds his criticism on Scotus and explains his own opinion. 

7. The seventh supposition states that “scire” is taken broadly, 
and so it means a cognition of every possible and impossible, con- 
tingent or necessary thing or fact. If “scire” is taken in a strict 
sense, then it means cognition of something true. 

8. The eighth supposition declares, that some propositions of this 
matter are to be distinguished according to the sensus compositionis 
et divisionis. For instance: Possibile est Petrum praedestinatum 
damnari; this statment is true in sensu divisionis, false in sensu 
compositionis. 

9. The ninth and last supposition defines the term cause. It can 
be taken either in the sense of a thing which has something as effect; 
that means: something whose existence is followed by the existence 
of an other thing, because if the cause is posited, the effect is posited 
too. Or cause can be taken in a more logical sense, if it implies the 
priority of a proposition as regards consequence. So we call the 
antecedant cause of the consequence and not viceversa, if there is a 
natural consequence from one proposition to an other. 

These are the suppositions. And Ockham affirms that they contain 
the solution of all questions concerning the prescience of God and 
future contingent facts. 
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C. Discussion of some problems. 


Now we will proceed to the discussion of some problems. 

I. The problem of contingency. Our problem presupposes the pos- 
sibility of future contingent facts. Is there contingency at all? And 
how can we prove it? 

Contingency, here, means, as Peter d’Ailly declares, possibile non 
necessarium. It is the contingens ad utrumlibet. According to the 
great Cardinal, the Dominus Cameracensis, who deeply admired 
Ockham without following him slavishly, contingens ad utrumlibet 
does not mean: something which will be and will not be, nor some- 
thing which will neither be nor not be, but only: illud quod erit et 
potest non fore, vel quod non erit et potest fore.® 

The fact that after the creation of the world there are actions 
which are possible without being necessary, or more exactly: which 
will be and could not be, is something which cannot be demonstrated 
a priori. But according to Scotus who quotes Avicenna, there is a 
good argumentum ad hominem to prove, that contingency is in the 
world: Et ita etiam isti, qui negant aliquod esse contingens, expo- 
nendi sunt tormentis, quousque concedant quod possibile est eos non 
torqueri.” 

This contingency necessarily presupposes liberty. Therefore liberty 
is defined by Ockham in his Quodlibeta as: the power, by which I am 
able indifferently and contingently to posit an effect, so that I am able 
to cause the effect and not to cause the effect without any change being 
made in this power.’ This contingenter causare et non causare means 
as Ockham explains in his Commentary on the Sentences: the will 
is in absolute possession of itself, so that the will is able, not to act 
even if all the necessary requirements to an act are given.® There- 
fore according to Ockham liberty is not only the power of free choice 
which would presuppose the choice between two objects, but ulti- 
mately the power of self determination or the dominion of the will 
over its own act. 

The quaestio iuris being solved, there remains the quaestio facti: 
is there such a free cause or liberty? Philosophy is absolutely sure 
about one free cause, about our own free will. Though this state- 
ment, that I am able to act freely, cannot be demonstrated (in the 
Aristotelian sense), nevertheless we are absolutely certain, that we 
are able to act freely; because we know it by our own experience with 
intuitive knowledge, or in modern terms by introspection. So we 
know that we are able not to do what reason tells us to do.” 


“an _— Quaestiones magistri Petri de Aylliaco super libros Sententiarum, Argentinae 
» q@ 12, B. 


7 Oxon. I, d. 39, q. u. n. 18; ed. Vives t. 10, p. 625. 

8 Voco libertatem potestatem, qua possum indifferenter et contingenter effectum 
ponere, ita quod possum eundem effectum causare et non causare, nulla diversitate 
circa illam potentiam facta. Quodl., ed. Argentinae 1491, quodl. I, q. 16. 

9Praeter istos modos adhuc est unus modus, quo potest voluntas creata cessare ab 
actu causandi, scilicet se sola, quantumcumaque nullum praedictorum desit, sed omnia 
~~ oo, et hoc est et non aliud voluntatem contingenter causare. I. Sent. d. 38, 
q. , . 

10Non potest probari per aliquam rationem, quia omnis ratio probans accipit 
aeque dubia et aeque ignotum conclusioni vel ignotius. Potest tamen evidenter 
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Therefore a philosopher is sure by assertoric evidence, that the 
human will is free. But, is he equally sure about a free will and 
consequently a free cause in God? Against such a certitude is the 
old opinion of Philosophers who think God a necessary being in every 
respect, and the world, if produced, an effect of God’s necessary 
causality... The presence of the Arabian philosophy forced every 
Scholastic to respect it. St. Thomas is convinced that he is able to 
refute their necessitarian view by reason, Duns Scotus knows the 
position of these Philosophers, and for him it proves the necessity 
of revelation: Proprietas etiam istius naturae (sc.Dei) est causare 
contingenter, et ad oppositum huius magis deducunt effectus in er- 
rorem, sicut patet per opiniones philosophorum ponentium primum 
necessario causare.* In order to prove liberty in God, Scotus thinks 
it necessary first to remove an obstacle still existing in the teachings 
of St. Thomas, vz. the statement that it is possible for the first cause 
to be necessary, whilst the second cause causes contingently. But 
this proof does not please Ockham, as we shall see later. The Venera- 
bilis Inceptor too is convinced that according to the philosophers 
(Aristotle included), God only produces and preserves immediately 
and entirely the separate substances and the celestial bodies, but He 
does not produce immediately generable and corruptible things upon 
earth. The reason is, because the Philosophers could not imagine any 
contingency in God; but if they referred the production of contingent 
things to God, contingency would be proved in God: Causa autem, 
quare Philosophus dicit, quod non est causa immediata generabilium 
et corruptibilium est, quia tune posset probari naturali ratione, quod 
esset causa de novo omnium inferiorum, et sic posset probari in eo 
contingentia." 

After having rejected St. Thomas’ proofs'* and likewise the proofs 
of Duns Scotus, Ockham concludes: God’s liberty cannot be proved 
by any natural reason to which an unbeliever’ would not be able to 
find an objection. Therefore liberty in God is to be held by faith, 
and we are able to develop this anti-philosophical idea because we 
are instructed by revelation, and so we are absolutely sure, that there 
is liberty in God. Nevertheless, he agrees that there is a good per- 
suasion (persuasio) in favor of the liberty in God which runs as 
follows: Every cause which cannot be hindered and which equally 
regards many or infinite things, if it acts one of these and not another, 
is a contingent and a free cause. Because of its equally regarding 
all things and in the same way, and because of its not being able to 


cognosci per experientiam, per hoc, quod homo experitur, quod quantumcumaue ratio 
dictet aliquid, potest tamen voluntas hoc velle vel nolle. Quodl. I, q. 16. ed. cit. 

11Cfr. A. C. Pegis, Necessity and liberty: an historical note on St. Thomas 
Aquinas, in: The New Scholasticism, Vol. XV (1941) p. 19ss. 

12 Oxon. prol. q. 1, n. 14: ed. Vives t. 8, p. 34. 

13 Sent. II, q. 6, in fine. 

14Cfr. A. C. Pegis, le. p. 25ss. Pegis gives a correct exposition of Ockham’s 
criticism, therefore we can pass it over here. However, we do not agree with Pegis 
interpretation of Ockham’s attitude. Ockham’s denial of natural proofs for any 
Christian truth begins exactly where the Credo starts: Credo in unum Deum... 
Ockham could be called “Defensor fidei” in a very literal sense. 

15 The answers of Ockham’s unbeliever, See I. Sent. d. 43, q. 1, O. 
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be hindered, there seems to be no reason but its liberty, why it could 
produce the one thing and not the other. God is such a cause.!® 

Therefore we conclude: According to Ockham and the so-called nomi- 
nalistic school contingency is a fact; this fact presupposes a free 
cause; this free cause certainly is the free will of man, but also, ac- 
cording to Faith, the free will of God, who caused everything freely. 

This position of Ockham remains in the frame of Christian tradi- 
tion and certainly in the frame of Christian dogma; the Venerabilis 
Inceptor acknowledges liberty in God because he acknowledges revela- 
tion as an indisputable fact. He knows the well established tradition 
developed by the Fathers of the Church from clear scriptural sources; 
but he also knows, like the Fathers and all the great Scholastics, the 
necessitarian view of almost all the Greek Philosophers who either 
thought the world as necessary and eternal as God—for instance 
Aristotle and he agrees with St. Thomas that there is no evident 
natural reason against the possibility of an eternal world—; or who 
thought the world a necessary product of the divine essence—for 
instance Plotinus and Avicenna, and Ockham respects their reasons 
as he respected the reasons of Aristotle. In both cases the problem 
of liberty and contingency does not exist. 

Therefore no Pagan Philosopher reached the true problem of con- 
tingency. It was brought to our mind by revelation. In stating this 
Ockham does not make a simple concession to Neoplatonism just as 
St. Thomas did not make a simple concession to Aristotelianism in 
admitting the possibility of an eternal world. In my opinion it is a 
question of intellectual honesty. Behind the criticism of Ockham is 
the sound Thomistic principle that we should be very severe with our 
own proofs: ne fides derideatur. 

Therefore here, we face a true problem of Christian Philosophy. 
It is interesting to see how the Christian philosophers struggle with 
the necessitarian idea of Hellenism and of the Arabian Philosophers. 
The first step was to safeguard liberty in God as regards the universe 
which is a free creation of God’s will and unbounded goodness—St. 
Thomas gave the classical formula of the solution; the second step 
was to liberate the essences of created things from their fetters of 
necessity and to submit them, too, to the productive will of the ars 
aeterna, as Ockham did; a third step was to safeguard the contin- 
gency of God’s will and knowledge as regards all contingent facts, 
as did St. Bonaventure, Scotus and Ockham in opposition to St. 
Thomas. About this we shall hear in the third problem. 


II, Aristotle and the problem of God’s prescience of future contingent 
facts. 
From this fact that there are contingent or free actions arise most 
difficult problems in Philosophy as well as in Theology. 
The first problem concerns both the History of Philosophy and 
Logic. 


16 Sent. II. q. 5, E. 
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1. The historical problem. According to Ockham, Aristotle denied 
the prescience of God as regards future contingent facts, if not with 
expressed words, certainly in the consequence of his teachings. At 
the end of the first book of Perihermenias Aristotle discusses the 
problem, whether in propositions about future contingent facts is 
truth or falsity. His answer is, that there is no determinated truth 
in such propositions, though of course they must be either true or 
false. We cite here one important passage in the Oxford English 
translation (19a-b): “Since propositions correspond with facts, it is 
evident that when in future events there is a real alternative, and 
a potentiality in contrary directions, the corresponding affirmation 
and denial have the same character. This is the case with regard to 
that which is not always existent or not always non-existent. One 
of the two propositions in such instances must be true and the other 
false, but we cannot say determinatedly that this or that is false, 
but must leave the alternative undecided. One may indeed be more 
likely to be true than the other, but it cannot be either actually true 
or actually false. It is therefore plain that it is not necessary that 
of an affirmation and a denial one should be true and the other false 
(determinatedly adds the translation in a footnote). For in the case 
of that which exists potentially, but not actually, the rule which ap- 
plies to that which exists actually does not hold good.’’” 

As Ockham stated in the fifth supposition, according to this text 
it is the intention of the Philosopher, that even God does not know, 
which part of a contradiction in propositions about future contingent 
facts is true, because there is no determinated truth at all.*6 

Is it true, historically speaking, that, according to Aristotle, God 
does not know future contingent facts, knowing of course taken in 
the Aristotelian sense: knowing truth? Ockham answers, the con- 
sequence is clear. If neither part of such a contradiction is true or 
false, that is to say, if either part is neutral in itself, it is neutral 
for any knowing subject, God included. Peter d’Ailly’® is of the 
same opinion and adds that Aristotle never speaks about the prescience 
of God. Gregory a Rimini thinks it foolish to deny this as historical 
fact. This interpretation of Ockham’s is adopted by all the so-called 
Nominalists, and Aureoli. St. Bonaventure seems to be of the Opinion 
when he says: Dicendum quod istam rationem facit Philosophus ad 


17It may be of some interest to compare this translation with the Latin version 
which most probably is not far from the text Ockham had before him: Quare 
quoniam orationes similiter verae sunt quemadmodum et res, manifestum est quoniam 
quaecumque sic se habent, ut ad utrumlibet sunt et contraria ipsorum contingere 
queant, necesse est similiter se habere contradictionem, quia vel quod contingit in 
hiis, quae non semper sunt et non semper non sunt, horum enim necesse est quidem 
alteram partem contradictionis veram esse vel falsam, non tamen hoc aut illud sed 
utrumlibet, et magis quidem alteram veram, non tamen iam veram vel falsam. Quare 
manifestum est, quoniam non est necesse omnes affirmationes vel negationes opposi- 
tarum hane quidem veram, illam autem falsam esse. Neque enim quemadmodum in 
hiis, quae sunt, sic se habent etiam in hiis, quae non sunt, possibilibus tamen esse 
aut non esse; sed quemadmodum dictum est. Expositio aurea, ed. cit. in fine libri 
primi Periherm. ‘ 

18 Cfr. also Ockham, Sent. I, d. 38, q. 1, M, and the important text of the Expositio 
aurea. 

19 Qual. Magistri de Aylliaco super libros. Sent. Argentinae 1490 q. 12a. 
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ostendendum, quod in futuris non est veritas; et est sophistica.2° 
More plainly he accuses Aristotle in the Hexaemeron: “Hence he says 
(vz. Aristotle), that God knows only Himself and needs no knowledge 
of any other thing and moves things only as the object desired and 
loved ... From this error follows another, namely, that God has 
neither prescience nor providence, since He has no reasons of things 
in Himself, through which He may know. They also say, that there 
is no truth concerning the future, except the truth of necessary things; 
and the truth of contingent things is no truth.’ 

The position of St. Thomas does not seem to be clear. In his Com- 
mentary on the text of Aristotle the Doctor Communis declares: 
“... dicit (Aristoteles) manifestum esse ex praedictis quod non est 
necesse in omni genere affirmationum et negationum oppositarum, 
alteram determinate esse veram et alteram falsam: quia non eodem 
modo se habet veritas et falsitas in his quae sunt iam de praesenti et 
in his quae non sunt, sed possunt esse vel non esse. Sed hoc modo se 
habet in utrisque, sicut dictum est, quia scilicet in his quae sunt, 
necesse est determinate alterum esse verum et alterum falsum: quod 
non contingit in futuris quae possunt esse et non esse.” That there 
is no determinated truth in future contingent facts was explained by 
St. Thomas, according to the text of Aristotle, in Lectura XIII. In 
Lectura XIV St. Thomas discusses different theories and explains his 
own theory, that God knows which part of such a contradiction is 
true, determinatedly true, as I believe, because these facts are present 
to God’s eternity. But, as far as I see, the Doctor communis does not 
try to bring into agreement Aristotle’s Logic and his own Christian 
theory, or perhaps we had better say, he presupposes that Aristotle 
presupposes the prescience of God. But unfortunately, he does not 
say it. The editors explain that “determinate” means “necessario”.?% 
A last explanation could be, that he charitably passes over this sore 
spot. 

Scotus** seems to be not far from Saint Thomas. 

My own opinion is that Aristotle was opposed to the prescience of 
God in the Christian sense. And we may conclude this part with the 
almost too careful remark of Silvester Maurus, S.J.: Quaeritur an 
haec Aristotelis doctrina sit vera, vel erronea et contra fidem? Re- 
spondeo, quod si ita intelligatur, ut neget solum propositiones de 
futuro contingenti habere de praesenti veritatem determinatam natu- 
raliter in rebus creatis, est vera; si autem ita intelligatur, ut neget 
tales propositiones habere veritatem determinatam etiam in scientia 
divina atque in supernaturalibus revelationibus, est falsa, contra fidem 
et impia.”5 


20 Sent. I. d. 38, a. 2, q. i, ad 8; t. I, p. a 
21 Coll. in Hexaem. VI, 2-4; t. V, p. 
ot In libros Peri Hermeneias ed Ry L, c. 9, lect. XV; ed. Leon. t. I, p. 74. 
31. ¢. 
24That is to say only in his work: In duos libros Perihermenias, operis secundi, 
quod appellant, quaestiones octo, a. 7; ed. Vives, t. 1, p. 597. 
25 Aristotelis opera omnia, t. I, Paris 1885, p. 73 
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We must at least give credit to Ockham for having seen a possible 
non-Christian interpretation in explaining Aristotle. 

2. The logical problem. There is no doubt, that in a Christian 
Logic the above-mentioned neutral propositions are not admitted. 
Almost all the Christian thinkers agree on this point. The only 
exceptions I know are Aureoli,”° the author of the Centiloquium?’ at- 
tributed to Ockham and Albertus de Saxonia.”° 

Ockham, however, does not admit neutral propositions in a Chris- 
tian Logic. He expressly states it, because God knows determinatedly, 
which part of such a contradiction will be true. But he sees, too, 
that here is a case, where natural Logic following its own course, 
easily may develop into a non-Christian Logic, or into a Logic of 
more values than two, namely of the values: either true or false or 
neutral. Ockham, the great logician clearly sees this possibility, 
though he does not admit it, and he also sees, that in this case the 
validity of certain universal principles would be shaken.2® For in- 
stance, in such a polyvalued Logic the rule: Ab universali ad singu- 
larem est bona consequentia does not hold good. It is universally true 
that in propositions about future contingent facts one part of the 
contradiction is true or false, but a propositio singularis is neutral: 
neither true nor false. An other rule does not hold good in this 
matter, namely: Universale sufficienter inducitur ex suis singularibus. 
Because the following consequence would not be valid: this future 
contingent fact will not be, this will not be, and so for every con- 
tingent fact, therefore no future contingent fact will be. Because in 
this case the consequent is determinatedly false, but the antecedent 
is not determinatedly false. 

It is of great interest to see, how closely Ockham approaches modern 
logic here, the so-called polyvalued Logic. In order to give an idea 
of it I quote K. Menger.*° “In geometry besides Euclidean geometry 
there have been deduced from other axioms other geometries which 
are quite different from one another and of which each is a system 
closed within itself. Similarly there have been constructed numerous 

26 Cfr. Peter d’Ailly, ed. cit. q. 12, M: Ex his patet manifeste, quod periculosa 
est et fidei contraria opinio Aureoli, quae dicit, quod haec est falsa: Deus scit quod 
Antichristus erit, et similes omnes, quibus significatur Deum determinate scire aliqua 
futura. Cuius rationem assignat, quia talis propositio de futuro contingenti non est 
determinate vera, et per consequens nec determinate scita. Et iterum dicit, quod 
ista est impropria: Deus scit, quid est futurum, quia nihil est determinate futurum, 
sed tantum sub distinctione hoc vel illud; et sic etiam Deus scit hoc vel illud sive 
quod affirmatio vel negatio erit futura, sed determinate nescit, quod affirmatio sit 
futura, quia non est determinate futura. Deus autem non potest scire, quod non 
est etc. 

Cfr. also Schwamm—op. cit. p. 118 and 121s, who refers to Aureoli’s printed 
Commentary on the Sentences, Romae, 1596, p. 9018. 

27 Cfr. for instance Conclusio 84, ed. Lugduni 1495 (together with Ockam’s Com- 
mentary on the Sentences). The most probable non-authenticity of this work will 
be proved in an article to be published in the first issue of the “Franciscan Studies”. 

28 “Tertia conclusio: sive sit vera sive falsa, tamen nec est determinate vera nec 
determinate falsa, quia licet sic erit, quod Sortes leget, tamen antequam sic erit, 
possible est, quod non leget; propter hoc sic erit falsa: Sortes leget; et per conse- 
quens antequam Sortes leget, nondum praedicta propositio est determinata in veritate. 
Et consimiliter arguitur de falsitate.” In the edition of the Expositio aurea of Ockham 
(ed. cit.). 


29 For the following cfr. the Text of the Expositio aurea. 
30 The new Logic, Philosophy of Science, 4, July (1937) p. 325s. 
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logics which differ from one another; and each of these is a system 
closed within itself. Some examples are the socalled polyvalued logics 
which originated with Lukasiewicz and Post. In the ordinary logic, 
all propositions are divided into two classes, the class of so-called 
true and the class of so-called false propositions, so that every propo- 
sition belongs to one and only one of the two classes, as expressed 
by the principle of the excluded middle or third. Likewise there has 
now been developed a logic in which propositions are divided into 
three classes, and a principle of excluded fourth holds. The assump- 
tion that through one point there are many parallels to a given line 
leads to a system which is not only abstract but can even be illus- 
trated by models; similarly, it is possible to get an illustration of 
the three-valued false ones . . . However, the mere existence of dif- 
ferent logics and of different mathematics belonging to them is of 
interest, for until recently any such state of affairs was regarded as 
out of the question.” The last statement of Menger apparently is 
not correct, because at least Ockham saw this possibility as a conse- 
quence of Aristotelian logic and metaphysics, long before the great 
Polish scholar Lukasiewicz discovered this possibility in Aristotle 
again.®*+ 

3. Problem: The necessity of God’s prescience. 

Ockham stated in the second supposition, that all propositions in 
this matter are contingent propositions. This is directed immediately 
against some artists** (in the old sense) and mediately against St. 
Thomas: 

According to St. Thomas, God’s knowledge, which is the first cause, 
is necessary, though the scita are contingent: Scita a Deo sunt con- 
tingentia propter causas proximas, licet scientia Dei, quae est causa 
prima, sit necessaria (ad 1"). In his answer to the second objection 
the Doctor communis remarks: Quidam dicunt, Deus scivit hoc con- 
tingens futurum, non est necessarium, sed contingens: quia licet sit 
praeteritum, tamen importat respectum ad futurum.—Sed hoc non 


31Cfr. C. A. Baylis: Are Some Propositions Neither True Nor False? in: Phi- 
losophy of Science 3 (1936) p. 156-166. In this article are found references to 
Lukasiewicz and others. K. Michalski expressly directed the attention to Ockham. 
I was not able to use his article which I read years ago: Le probléme de la volonté 
& Oxford et & Paris au XIV® siécle, in: Studia philosophica, Lemberg, II, 1937, 
p. 233-865. See also H. Scholz: Die mathematische Logik und die Metaphysik, in: 
Philosophisches Jahrbuch 51 (1988) p. 257-291. If Scholz is correct, the statement 
of Michalski is incorrect, namely: “. . . dass kein geringerer als Wilhelm von 
Ockham sich als Logiker und als Philosoph fiir eine dreiwertige Logik mit der ihr 
eigentiimlichen propositiones neutrae eingesetzt hat’’. p. 265. Ockham saw the possi- 
bility of a three-valued Logic, but was opposed to it. In his latest philosophical 
work, in the Summa Logicae, Ockham states: Ad veritatem autem disiunctivae 
requiritur, quod altera pars sit vera. Et hoc est intelligendum, quando propositiones 
sunt de praesenti, non de futuro nec aequivalentes propositionibus de futuro, et hoc 
diceret Philosophus. Tamen secundum veritatem ad veritatem disiunctivae requiritur, 
quod altera pars sit vera, quia secundum veritatem propositio de futuro est vera vel 
falsa, quamvis evitabiliter. (instead of the evitabiliter of the manuscripts, the edition 
has: non evidenter). Summa Logicae, p. II, c. 33, ed. Venet. 1508, fol. 43 rb-va. 

32 Verumtamen pro aliquibus artistis est sciendum, quod quantumcumque Deus sciat 
de omnibus futuris contingentibus, quae pars erit vera et quae falsa, tamen haec non 
est necessaria: Deus scit quae pars erit vera, immo est contingens intantum, quod 
quantumcumque haec sit vera: Deus scit, quod haec pars contradictionis erit vera, 
tamen possibile est, quod haec numquam fuit vera, et in isto casu potentia est ad 
oppositum illius sine omni successione, quia possibile est, quod numquam fuit vera. 
Sent. I. d. 88, q. 1, N. 
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tollit ei necessitatem: quia id quod habuit respectum ad futurum, 
necesse est habuisse, licet etiam futurum non sequatur quandoque ... 
And a little later: Unde dicendum est, quod hoc antecedens est neces- 
sarium absolute. Nec tamen sequitur, ut quidam dicunt, quod conse- 
quens sit necessarium absolute .. .3 

Scotus** does not agree with this statement of St. Thomas, because 
from it there would follow, that if the first cause is necessary, the 
second cause would be necessary too. Ockham does not agree with 
St. Thomas either, but he thinks it possible, for the first cause to be 
a necessary one and the second cause contingent.** Therefore he 
admits the conclusion of Scotus: Et illam conclusionem dicit Scotus,** 
not his proof of the statement that God does not know a contingent 
future fact in a necessary way. 

Ockham’s first criticism on this opinion of some artists and of St. 
Thomas is found in the second supposition, and he makes it asking: 
Is it possible that Peter who is predestinated, be condemned? If not, 
it follows that he will be necessarily saved; if so, and we take this 
case, then the following proposition is true: Petrus est damnatus, and 
after this moment, it will be true for ever: Petrus fuit damnatus. 
According to the opponents it would be also true to say: Petrus fuit 
praedestinatus, true forever, consequently both propositions would be 
true: Petrus fuit reprobatus, Petrus fuit praedestinatus. That is 
impossible. 

But according to Ockham’s third supposition this reasoning is sim- 


33 Summa theol. I, q. 14, a. 18. It is worthwhile to read the long explanation of 
this article by Cajetanus. He says, it caused much trouble to Thomists and thinks 
that with the help of God and an inspiration of St. Thomas, he had found a good 
solution, namely: For God in His eternal ‘“‘Nunc” there are no real past or future 
facts, because all facts are present to Him; consequently as such they are necessary 
according to the principle: Omne quod est, quando est, necesse est esse (See Ockham’s 
criticism of this principle in Sent. II, q. 8), and he admits: Appellatur tamen 
Deus, vel eius scientia, causa necessaria, propter necessitatem non simpliciter, sed 
immutabilitatis, quae in eo, etiam in quantum causa, formaliter salvetur. Ed. 
Leonina, p. 191, XXIV. 

The Scoliastes of St. Bonaventure declare (t. I, p. 680): Ad quaestionem duplex 
est responsio. S. Thom. (S. I. q. 14. ar. 18. ad 2, et I. Sent. hic q. 1. a. 5. ad 4.) 
docet, propositionem: Deus scivit hoc contingens esse futurum, esse ‘“‘necessariam 
absolute” (quod intelligendum esse videtur non de necessario absoluto in rigore, sed 
de necessario immutabilitatis). —S. Bonav. vero cum Scoto (I. S. d. 39, a. 4), 
Richard. (d. 89. a. 1. q. 2.) et plurimis aliis, etiam nonnullis ex scola S. Thomae, 
vult, propositionem esse simpliciter contingentem, et necessariam tantum secundum 
quid. 

84 Scotus does it in a very objective manner in Ox. I, d. 39, q. u. n. 11. Adam 
Wodhan, here a disciple of Scotus, seems to go too far, when he connects the opinion 
of St. Thomas with the necessitarian view of Hellenism. Cfr.: Sed haec opinio 
secundum illud, quod sonat, stare non potest, quia tune omnia illa, quae solum a 
Deo fuerant producenda, necessario fuissent futura, antequam essent, et tune Deus 
necessario produxisset caelum et omnes angelos, quod esset erroneum et contra fidem. 
Probatur: Quidquid undecumque est necessarium omnibus pensatis, est necessarium, 
licet illam_necessitatem non habeat a _qualibet eius causa; igitur si omnia futura ut 
relata ad divinam praescientiam vel ad primam causam necessario evenirent, sequitur, 
quod absolute loquendo omnia simpliciter futura necessario evenirent, quod est er- 
roenum et contra Augustinum 5° De Civitate, cap. praenotatis. Hoc enim tolleret 
arbitrii libertatem, et per consequens meritum et demeritum, et necessitaret ad in- 
convenientia immutabilia (sic!). Item: Contra hoc est articulus Parisiensis sic 
dicens: Quod nihil contingenter eveniat considerando omnes eius causas—error. Item: 
Alius articulus dicit sic. Falsum est omnia esse praeordinata a causa prima, quia 
sic omnia evenirent de necessitate, quod est error . .. Sent. II, d. 14, q. 3; Paris 
1512. fol. 120vb. The printed text is the ‘‘Abbreviatio” of Henry of Oyta. 

35 Sent. II, q. 4 et 5, E: Sed potest dici, quod ex contingentia causae secundae 
non potest argui contingentia in prima... 

36In the second supposition. Cfr. Scotus: Rep. Par. I, d. 40, a. u. n. 11; ed. 
Vivés, t. 22, p. 477; Oxon. I, d. 39, q. u. n. 22 and 26, t. 10, p. 637 and 650. 
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ply false, because no proposition in this matter is a proposition of 
the present or the past time, consequently, in a purely logical sense, 
there is no necessity at all. This statement however, would be de- 
nied by St. Thomas. And Cajetanus explains it, as it seems, saying 
that for God any proposition in this matter is a proposition of the 
present. 

In order to explain his position which, as far as I see, is close to 
the teachings of Duns Scotus, Ockham clearly distinguishes between 
the necessity of God’s knowledge as it regards God’s substance, and 
the necessity of God’s knowledge as it regards contingent facts. The 
former necessity is to be held, because it is identical with God’s 
essence, the latter necessity is to be denied, lest we should introduce 
necessity into contingent facts. Though God has this knowledge of 
every contingent fact, nevertheless he has not this knowledge as a 
necessary one, because a contingent fact is not necessarily a fact, 
and if it did not exist, God would not have this knowledge, as God 
is not necessarily Lord over the world, but only when the contingent 
fact of the existence of the world is posited. By this fact the propo- 
sition: God is Lord over the world becomes true, in the same way 
the statement: God knows a contingent fact, is in God per praedica- 
tionem: Dico, quod illud, quod est in Deo vel potest esse in eo for- 
maliter, necessario est Deus; sed scire A non est sic in Deo, sed tantum 
per praedicationem, quia est quidam conceptus vel nomen, quod prae- 
dicatur de Deo, et aliquando non; et non oportet sic, quod sit Deus, 
quia hoc nomen dominus praedicatur de Deo contingenter et ex tem- 
pore, et tamen non est Deus.** 

In other words no knowledge of any kind which regards non-divine 
things is a reality in God. God only has it, and He has it as esse 
obiectivum. God is His knowledge, He has knowledge of all other 
things. The same is to be said of his will: He is His will as regards 
Divine things, He has a will as regards other things “per praedica- 
tionem” not per essentiam. Consequently no knowledge and no ac- 
tivity which concerns created things can change Him. Further, this 
knowledge and this will can change as created things change, because 
their mutation does not affect by any means God’s own immutability. 
For instance, if it is true now: Sortes sedet, and after a few moments, 
Sortes non sedet: God first knew that the statement: Sortes sedet was 
true, and now he knows, that this statement is false. And only in 
this sense we can say: God’s knowledge can change. And the ulti- 
mate reason is, because God’s knowledge does not impose any necessity 
upon contingent facts, and it does not impose any necessity, because 
they are outside of His own necessity.** 

4, Problem: How does God know a future contingent fact? We 

37 Tractatus de praedestinatione ete. Cfr.: Dico, quod quamvis Deus sit primo 
Non sciens hoc et postea sit sciens hoc, tamen non sequitur Deum mutari, quia ad 
verificandum talia contradictoria de Deo sufficit sola mutatio in creatura, sicut ad 


i. quod sit primo non creans et postea creans sufficit sola mutatio creaturae. Sent. 
, d. 39, q. u. D 


38 Cfr. Sent. I, d. 39, q. u.: Utrum Deus possit scire plura quam scit? and the 
Tractatus de praedestinatione .. . 
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know by experience that there are contingent facts, we know by faith 
that a proposition about a future contingent fact is determinatedly 
true or false, because God knows it, we know by reason that this 
knowledge is contingent. But then there remains the difficult problem, 
how to explain this knowledge of God’s, His prescience? Ockham is 
opposed to any solution which denies or implies that these facts are 
not really future for God—here he admits Duns Scotus’ criticism on 
St. Thomas, as is evident from his discussion of the whole problem;*® 
and Ockham is equally opposed to any solution which could endanger 
the liberty of the created will. Just as nothing was nearer Scotus’ 
heart than to safeguard contingency (salvare contingentiam), so 
Ockham was preoccupied with safeguarding liberty. Therefore he 
directs his criticism especially against the theory of Duns Scotus. 
We find his criticism as well in the Commentary on the Sentences, 
used by Schwamn, as here in our treatise De Praedestinatione ete. in 
the sixth supposition. In our tract he first briefly explains the theory 
of Duns Scotus: Scotus states, the intellect of God knows both sides 
of the possibility regarding future contingent facts, first without any 
determination; then the will of God determines one part has to be 
true, and now the intellect knows through the determination of the 
Divine will, which part will be true. 

Ockham objects: From this theory follow untenable consequences: 

1. What about the free will of man? Does the free will necessarily 
follow the determination of God’s will, or not? If necessarily, then 
there would be no free will, if not necessarily, it follows that the 
human will is able not to do as the Divine Will determined; therefore 
God is not able to know by the determination of His Will, which 
part will be true. Consequently any determination of the will of 
God taken as a means of knowledge cannot lead us out of the dilemma: 
if necessary, then no free will, if not necessary, then no Divine 
Prescience. 

Schwamm mentions this objection of Ockham’s and finds it a little 
superficial, because Scotus had already said, that this determination 
of the will of God is a contingent one. But this contingent determina- 
tion is excluded by this reasoning of Ockham too, and he explains it 
further in his second objection. 

2. The second objection of Ockham takes the second possibility: no 
necessary determination, in other words: God determines contingently, 
which part of a contradiction concerning future contingent facts will 
be true. But even granted, that it would be contingent, answers 
Ockham, such a contingent determination does not guarantee certi- 
tude and infallibility to the Divine Knowledge, because of its being a 
contingent determination, the fact could be different.*® 

Then we have to ask: What remains for a solution? How can we 
explain God’s prescience, its certitude, its infallibility etc.? Is there 
any solution of this problem? Ockham confesses in the Commentary 

39 Cfr. for instance: Sent. I. d. 38, a. u. M: et hoc non esset, quia futura contin- 


gentia essent sibi praesentia. 
40 For further details see Schwamm, l. c. 
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on the Sentences: Sed modum exprimere nescio.*: The solution of 
this problem escapes the limits of a human understanding. And in 
our tract he says: It is impossible to express clearly the way God 
knows future contingent facts, but it is to be held, that He knows 
them, and He knows them in a contingent manner. The basis of this 
statement is revelation; human reason has to acknowledge it, even 
if no clear solution can be given. 

Nevertheless we are able to point in some direction where a pos- 
sible solution could be found: Our intellect is able to know evidently, 
which part of a contradictory statement is true, for instance of the 
proposition: A exists, A does not exist, and our intellect is able to 
do so by the notitia intuitiva. In the same way it can be conceded, 
that the divine essence, which is so perfect and so clear, that it is 
evident and intuitive knowledge of all past and future things, that 
it knows, which part of a contradiction will be true, and which part 
will be false. 

Ockham refuses to give any further details. But somebody may 
object: How can God know such a future fact, because it is con- 
tingent and neither true nor false? Ockham answers: One part is 
true, now, so that it is not false, and this means: it is contingently 
true. 

But why is it true? would the opponent ask again? Ockham an- 
swers: one part is determinatedly true, so that it is not false, because 
the will of God wills that this part be true and the other part be 
false. But He wills it contingently, and He is able not to will this 
part, and He can choose the other part, and the other part would 
be true. 

Here, the will of God suddenly interferes. Does this mean, Ockham 
falls back on the Scotistic solution? I do not think so. Because it 
only would be the Scotistic solution, if God knew the truth of a future 
contingent fact by the determination of His will. This, however, is 
excluded. But the fact that one part will be true or a fact, of course, 
is due to the will of God which causes everything. Therefore the will 
of God is the cause of the truth not of the knowledge of this truth. 
The knowledge has to be explained neither by the determination of 
the will of God, nor through God’s presence, nor through the ideas in 
God, but only through the immensity of God’s knowledge which is 
His essence. 

Conclusion: I only chose some problems which could be of some 
interest even to Philosophers. Perhaps I created the impression that 
the different problems are without connection. Nevertheless they all 
point in the same direction, and this is: The absolute contingency of 
every created being and the sovereignty of God over every created 
being. In other words in the direction of a Christian God and a 
Christian world entirely depending upon God. But this dependance 
does not mean the suppression of gifts freely given by God: There- 

41 Sent. I, d. 38, qa. u. M; and in N he says: Sed hoc evidenter declarare et modum 


quo scit omnia futura contingentia exprimere est impossibile omni intellectui pro 
statu isto. 
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fore no necessity in God as regards creatures, neither in His will 
nor in His knowledge; but also no necessity in the created will. This 
contingency excludes any means of knowledge or prescience of God: 
it cannot come from the things nor from the determination of God’s 
will nor from his ideas, nor from the presence of creatures before 
the eternal Nunc of God, because that would destroy their temporality. 
Therefore there only remains the immensity of God’s essence which 
embraces every creature: and because every creature is known by 
God’s essence, hence it is, that there is determined truth in the present, 
the past and the future facts and no room for neutral statements, 
and hence it is that the eternal eye of God infallibly, without neces- 
sity, knows every fact, may it be present, past or future.*? 
PHILOTHEUS BOHNER. 
St. Bonaventure College 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 





PHILOSOPHY OF LAW AND GOVERNMENT DIVISION: Panel: WILLIAM 
DILLON, JAMES T. CONNOR, MIRIAM ROONEY. Leaders: MIRIAM 
ROONEY, DANIEL J. MCKENNA. 

Problem I: Law and the New Logic 


In 1910, when the article on “Logic” for the Catholic Encyclopedia 
was written, the current vogue for the mathematical approach had 
scarcely begun. At that time the matter of logistic was represented 
chiefly by the works of Lambert, Boole, and Venn. The revolt against 
the Aristotelian logic of the Christian Schools, which had been 
taking shape during the three or four centuries preceding, had pro- 
duced such divergent contributions to logic as the works of Francis 
Bacon, Leibnitz, and John Stuart Mill. The Copernican revolution 
had achieved the repudiation of the Ptolemaic scheme in science. 
Indeed the knowledge that Euclid’s geometry had been successfully 
challenged in the mathematical world had been spreading during the 
greater part of the nineteenth century. But the ingenious combina- 
tion of all these ideas into a new three-volume treatise called Princi- 
pia Mathematica by Russell and Whitehead which began to issue 
from the Cambridge University Press toward the end of 1910 had not 
yet reached America nor become significant here. By looking back 
over the thirty years which have since intervened, it is now possible, 
however, to see that 1910 can well be accepted as marking the com- 
mencement of a new era in the history of logic, one which may be 
referred to, especially in its relations to legal philosophy, as non- 
Euclidean. 

Although, intermittently during the next fifteen years or so, articles 
written upon the assumption that the non-Euclidean premises had 
become generally accepted, or at least widely known, appeared in 

42I am indebted to Prof. Merton for assistance in preparing the manuscript for 


publication. 
1IX, 324-328. 
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legal as well as in philosophical journals,—usually by John Dewey 
or Morris R. Cohen,—it was not until 1927 that the new logic at- 
tracted much attention from the legal profession in general. In 
that year Professor Walter Wheeler Cook, in his inaugural address 
at the establishment of the Institute of Law of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, presented a program for a non-professional investigation 
of the function of law which was studded with allusions to the new 
mathematical logic. After his address had been reprinted in the 
conservative American Bar Association Journal? for the benefit of 
the profession as a whole, it became necessary not only to read subse- 
quent jurisprudential writings with non-Euclidean concepts in mind, 
but also to go back over earlier articles in order to find how this 
new attitude had grown up and what its advent signified. In the 
legal world many exponents of the movement have often been 
identified with the “fact-minded” school who are usually grouped 
together under the term, “legal realists’. From the philosophical 
viewpoint no such generalization can be justified, however,—at least 
until the foundations of the movement are thoroughly understood. 
The fact that the trend is of so recent a growth offers one ad- 
vantage in that its literature is currently available, but it also pre- 
sents a disadvantage because its system is not fully rounded out 
and its spokesmen have not yet exhausted its potentialities. Al- 
though final appraisal of its merits is therefore not yet possible, a 
needed estimate of the value of its proposals can perhaps be under- 
taken even at this early period of its development. 

The basic problem for the non-Euclideans seems to be the nature 
of truth. Professor Cook puts it in the form of a question,—‘by 
what tests do we decide whether a proposition or doctrine is fac- 
tually true?’* Before giving any sort of answer, it is important to 
know why he believes it necessary to raise such a question in a legal 
discussion. The substitution of a different postulate for the cele- 
brated parallel postulate of Euclid, independently but almost simul- 
taneously, about 1829, by the Russian, Lobatchevski® and the Hun- 
garian, Bolyai,® was the means of challenging the validity of Euclid’s 
geometry and establishing the first non-Euclidean systems.” Now, as 
Jerome Frank points out, “The notion behind non-Euclidean geometry 
is not inherently mathematical but significantly affects thinking in 
any field.”® It was through Riemann,® who devised the non-Euclidean 
geometry known as the elliptic type’® that the existence of parallel 


2 XIII, 303-309 (June 1927). 

3 See Fuller, Lon L., “American Legal Realism”, 82 U. of Pa. Law Rev., 429-462 
(March 1934) ; Kennedy, Walter B., ‘‘Principles or Facts’, 4 Fordham Law Rev., 
53-71 (Jan. 1935); Nussbaum, Arthur, “Fact Research in Law’, 40 Columbia Law 
Rev., 189-219 (Feb. 1940). 

4 Amer. Bar Assoc. Jour., XIII, 304. 

5 Nikolai Ivanovich Lobatchevski, 1793-1856. 

6 Janos Bolyai, 1802-1860. 

7 Cook, ibid., cf. Frank, Jerome, “Mr. Justice Holmes and Non-Euclidean Legal 
Thinking,” 17 Cornell ‘Law Qu., 573; Keyser, Cassius J., Mathematical Philosophy, 
New York, 1922, p. 114. 

8 Frank, op. cit., 572. 

9Georg Friedrich Riemann, 1826-1866. 

10 Keyser, op. cit., 355, 
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lines was disproved." This brought into question the whole Kantian 
notion of space’? and with it the new distinction between percepts 
and concepts. The year 1854 marked this occurrence, according to 
Professor Keyser, in speaking of Riemann’s “famous inaugural dis- 
sertation, with which professional philosophers seem to have but little 
or no acquaintance, though it involves the complete demolition of 
the Kantian conception of space and though its thought is sufficient 
to have immortalized several men had they severally originated its 
several parts.”1* The present theory is that from Euclid’s day down 
to Kant’s, and even to John Stuart Mill’s,* the validity of geometri- 
cal hypotheses could be tested by space measurements. Their con- 
clusions were therefore derived from sense perceptions. But once 
it was found possible to conceive geometries based upon hypotheses 
directly opposite to those proven to be true,!® it became necessary 
to distinguish between perceptual and conceptual space and to ask 
whether sense perceptions alone were appropriate means for verifying 
concepts. 

The speculations of F. C. S. Schiller upon the nature of real space 
seemed to provide the readiest answer when this problem of verifica- 
tion was presented. Schiller and Keyser agree in deciding that the 
most important achievement of non-Euclidean geometry is the light 
it gives to the nature of space.® For Schiller, geometrical space is 
purely “a conceptual construction founded upon space-perception and 
aiming at the simplest system of calculating the behavior of bodies 
in real space.”?’ “But this real space,” he says,1* “is very far from 
being identical with the space of the geometers.” Rather, geometrical 
space is but an assumption which we hold to be true because it works 
and insofar as it works.’® 

Because geometrical space is but an assumption for Schiller, its 
postulates can be readily changed according to our need. Our 
geometries, being conceptual constructions, are “like Raphael’s pic- 
tures ... ideal interpretations of a reality, which they surpass in 
beauty and symmetry, but upon which they ultimately depend,” he 
says.2° And being ideal constructions derived from assumptions, 
selected through the evolutionary process of survivorship,—because 
they work,”4 geometrical axioms have no “necessary” character ex- 
cept that of “logical inference—hypothetical, and in no wise peculiar 
to geometry.’”? “Certainty, in the sense of intrinsic consistency,” he 
holds, “has nothing to do with the question of the real validity of a 
geometry. The latter depends on the possibility of systematizing 

11 Frank, op. cit., 573. 

12 Garnett, C. B., Jr., The Kantian Philosophy of Space, N. Y., 1939. 

13 Keyser, op. cit., 354. 

14 Cook, op. cit., 304. 

15 Frank, op. cit., 573. 

16 Schiller, F. C. S., Humanism, London, 1903, p. 89. 

17 Schiller, F. C. S., “Axioms as Postulates” in Personal Idealism, ed. by Henry 
Sturt, London, 1902, p. 113. 

18 Schiller, Axioms, ibid. 

19 Schiller, op. cit., 114. 

20 Schiller, op. cit., 116. 


21 Schiller, op. cit., 106 and 92. 
22 Schiller, Humanism, 92 
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our spatial experience by means of the geometry.”*°> In other words, 
the certainty of geometry is “shown to be nothing but the certainty 
with which conclusions follow from non-contradictory premises, 
and in each geometry it flows from the definitions.”* 

These definitions, assumptions, and postulates of the knowledge 
process are for Schiller not precise transcriptions of fact. On the 
contrary, they derive their validity “because nature can be made to 
conform to them, even though not wholly.”*> To say it more simply, 
“they are valid because they work.’ In the language of evolution- 
ism, “they are the successful survivors in the process of sifting or 
‘selection’ which has power also over the products of our intellectual 
striving.”2? 

It is the human factor in knowledge that gives Schiller the greatest 
concern and it is the error of intellectualism, he holds, to ignore 
this human element. In his view, our interests*® derived from our 
experience*® impel our thinking; and “not only our delusions but also 
our perceptions depend on what we come prepared to perceive.’ 
In other words, we achieve knowledge, not in “the passionless con- 
catenations of a ‘pure’ thought,’*! but because we desire it,®* so that 
there is aim®® and purpose** to our thinking, even before we start. 
Schiller’s idea is in fact not unlike that which John Dewey attributes 
to Leibnitz when he says “there is no idea which is not a volition.”** 
There is a volitional or motive force which impels us to proceed 
through certain assumptions chosen not only on the basis of our past 
experience, but also on account of the aim and purpose of our 
thought, and out of this our postulates are formulated:— 


“The postulation is the expression of the motive forces which 
impel us towards a certain assumption, an outcome of every 
organism’s unceasing struggle to transmute its experience into 
harmonious and acceptable forms.’’*° 


Schiller’s emphasis on the human element in knowledge, through 
the factor of selection,**—which is necessarily personal,—makes the 
process of knowledge an exclusively individual affair.2° The social 
quality of thought comes when an individually formulated postulate 
gets itself widely accepted. To use Schiller’s language, “man is a 
social being and truth indubitably is to a large extent a social 
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product,’”®® so that truth, “to be really safe, has to be more than an 
individual valuation; it has to win social recognition, to transform 
itself into common property.’ 

In effect, Schiller’s notion of attaining truth is largely a matter 
of temporal sequence. Truth is a product of social recognition. 
Social recognition is granted propositions which are useful and 
efficient.4 Postulates which we find useful and work with be- 
come real for us.** But since the real in strict fact never is, 
but is always becoming,** our knowledge is not precisely reality but 
process.*4 That process, however, is not toward an Absolute, which 
is useless from the standpoint of our experience,** and therefore ultra 
vires,*°—if not a matter of pure imagination* rather than an attempt 
at rational interpretation of our experience. On the contrary, the 
process is based upon the best assumptions we can work with*® at a 
given moment, but not the best we can conceive.*® Accordingly “some 
one may some day discover a way to work with what are now un- 
supported postulates, and so raise them to axiomatic rank.’”®° The 
test of the truth of an axiom, for Schiller, is then nothing more 
nor less than its generally recognized usefulness, workability, and 
efficiency. “A postulate does not become axiomatic,” he says,™ “until 
it has been found to be workable and in proportion as it is so.” 

What Schiller has done here is to consider the function of logic 
to be the systematizations of our valuations of ‘true’ and ‘false’.®2 
He thereby puts his emphasis upon the correctness of the inferences 
rather than upon the veracity of the assumptions. Furthermore, in 
substituting valuation for validity, he subjects logic and ethics to 
a process of osmosis whereby ethics tends to become a theory of 
inquiry® aiding us in the determination of what we ought to know™ 
through the postulates which form the “nisus formativus of mental 
development.’*> The injection of this volitional element into the 
realm of ideas Professor Schiller justifies on the basis of practical 
need, and he believes that simply by conceiving axioms as postulates, 
which have gotten themselves socially recognized in the course of 
time, a distressing gap in our thinking about our nature will be 
gotten over. 


“By conceiving the axioms as essentially postulates, made with 
an ultimately practical end,” he says, “we bridge the gap that 
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has been artificially constructed between the functions of our 
nature, and overcome the errors of intellectualism.’”*® 


Inextricably interwoven with the concept of axioms as postulates 
is the rejection of the traditional notions of the a priori principle 
in reasoning. An axiom does not exist for Schiller because a mind 
functioning in accordance with “right reason” finds its truth im- 
plicit in principles already characteristic of rationality. On the con- 
trary he holds, “the ‘necessity’ of a postulate is simply an indication 
of our need. We want it and so must have it, as a means to our 
ends. Thus its necessity is that of intelligent purposive volition, 
not of psychical (and still less of physical) mechanism.”** With 
this statement he comes to the crux of his argument for conceiving 
axioms as postulates, for it leads him to reject the a priori factor 
in knowledge and to deny the element of certitude historically asso- 
ciated with Euclidean geometry. Taking his cue from “Hume’s simple 
discovery, that the connection of events which all assume is never a 
fact of observation,”®* Schiller reaches the conclusion that 


“To argue, then, from the universality and necessity of our 
axioms to their a priori origin is a non sequitur which should 
not be allowed to pass unchallenged, even if there were no al- 
ternative theory in the field.’’®® 


Considering that “a priori and a posteriori are merely eulogistic and 
dyslogistic appellations, which we are pleased to bestow upon factors 
which we are pleased to distinguish in one and the same act of knowl- 
edge,’’®° he raises the question as to what sort of priority it is which 
marks the a priori principles,—priority of time or of idea.*“' If the a 
priori be construed from the standpoint of idea (logical order) with- 
out reference to psychical fact (psychological order) then Schiller 
points out as a consequence that the a priori principles do not get 
their priority in time.®* In effect, Schiller considers axioms and a 
priori principles as synonyms, and he denies to them any priority in 
logic on the basis of Hume’s non-sequitur, because of the impossi- 
bility of observing a sequence of events between the psychical and 
physical realms; then he denies them any priority in time because 
of his own conclusion that axioms follow postulates as psychical 
facts instead of preceding them; and so he declares the term a 
priori to be a misnomer, no longer useful, and on that account un- 
desirable and misleading. 

Professor Dewey, who looks upon non-Euclidean geometry very 
much as Professor Schiller does, takes a similar position with ref- 
erence to a priori principles. Holding that Reimannian and Lo- 
batchevskian geometries “freed geometry from its alleged existential 
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reference,’ he declares that “general legal rules and principles are 
working hypotheses’** and he feels “that the sanctification of ready- 
made antecedent universal principles as methods of thinking is the 
chief obstacle to the kind of thinking which is the indispensable 
prerequisite of steady, secure and intelligent social reforms in general, 
and social advance by means of law,—in particular.”® Dewey’s re- 
jection of the a-priori is phrased this way:— 


“The idea of reason as the power which intuitively apprehends 
a priori ultimate first principles persists in logical philosophy. 
Whether explicitly affirmed or not, it is the ground of every 
view which holds that scientific method is dependent upon logi- 
cal forms that are logically prior and external to inquiry. The 
original ground for this conception of reason has now been 
destroyed. This ground was the necessity for postulating a 
faculty that had the power of direct apprehension of ‘truths’ 
that were axiomatic in the sense of being self-evident, or self- 
verifying, and self-contained, as the necessary ground of all 
demonstrative reasoning. The notion was derived from the 
subject-matter that had attained the highest scientific formula- 
tion at the time the classic logic was formulated; namely, 
Euclidean geometry.’ 


For the antecedent principles of Aristotelian logic, Professor Dewey 
would substitute a “logic relative to consequences rather than to 
antecedents, a logic of prediction of probabilities rather than one 
of a deduction of certainties.”** To him “an idea is first of all an 
anticipation of something that may happen; it marks a possibility.’ 
And his purely temporal notion of logic as a sequential relationship 
devoid of any element of cause® is made clearer when he says, “The 
universal is stated as a relation of an antecedent if content and a 
consequent then clause. When its operational application deter- 
mines existential conditions which agree with the contents of the 
then clause, the hypothesis is insofar confirmed.’”® For him “princi- 
ples are methods of inquiry and forecast which require verification 
by the event.” Or if the term axioms be preferred to principles, 
another passage discloses that Professor Dewey uses them prac- 
tically interchangeably, for he says, 


“Axioms are now held to be postulates, neither true nor false 
in themselves, and to have their meaning determined by the 
consequences that follow because of their implicatory relations 
to one another.”?? 


The meaning of this proposed logic of prediction for law is made 
explicit by Professor Dewey at several points. “All action is an 
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invasion of the future, of the unknown,” he says.”* But the future 
is of the realm of morality for him and he distinguishes ethics from 
physics on a temporal rather than a qualitative basis: “We need to 
discriminate between the physical and the moral question. The former 
concerns what has happened and how it happened. . . But the moral 
issue concerns the future. It is prospective.”"* Our need then is for 
“eonsistent foresight of consequences,’ he says, if we are to be 
considered rational creatures. And in law especially, “men need 
to know the legal consequences which society through the courts 
will attach to their scientific transactions, the liabilities they are 
assuming, the fruits they may count upon in entering upon a given 
course of action.’””© There is then “every reason why rules of law 
should be as regular and definite as possible,” he concludes, “but the 
amount and kind of antecedent assurance which is actually attainable 
is a matter of fact, not of form.’’ The logic of the syllogism, Pro- 
fessor Dewey holds, is altogether useless to aid law in this task, for, 
according to him, the “syllogism implies that for every possible case 
which may arise, there is a fixed antecedent rule already at hand,”’® 
but as a matter of fact, he says, “no lawyer ever thought out the 
ease of a client in terms of the syllogism,’ since, he continues, “no 
concrete proposition, that is to say one with material dated in time 
and placed in space, follows from any general statements or from 
any connection between them.’’®? In Professor Dewey’s opinion, then, 
the law above all requires that the old Aristotelian logic with its a 
priori principles, its axioms, and its syllogisms, must be abandoned* 
in order to develop “a logic of prediction of probabilities rather than 
one of deduction of certainties.”®? 

In a similar line of thought to that which leads Professor Schiller 
and Professor Dewey to decide that the advent of non-Euclidean 
geometries has made it necessary to conceive axioms as postulates 
and to reject a priori principles as unwarranted because “their 
existential foundations have been repudiated,’®* Professor Morris R. 
Cohen finds that self-evident principles should also be rejected, a 
conclusion which he recognizes has exceedingly serious implications 
for the problem of certainty in the law.®** The origin of the problem, 
as Professor Cohen puts it, lies in the classical theory of law as 
reason. 


“When the defenders of the classical theory of law tell us that 
law is reason,” he says, “they mean that law is deduced from 
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legal first principles that are as eternal, self-evident, and bind- 
ing, as the axioms of Euclid.’’* 


And in an appended footnote he points out that “this is explicitly 
stated by the leading Catholic social philosophers of today,” re- 
ferring to page 126 of Cathrein’s Socialism as translated by Grettel- 
man (1904). In the text he adds, “Hence the consistent adherents 
of this view, like Christian Wolff, do not hesitate to deduce the most 
detailed regulations of life, table manners, etc. from natural law.’** 
Much of this excessive reliance on deductive reasoning is, however, 
attributable less to Aristotle than to Immanual Kant, Professor 
Cohen feels, and he agrees with Schiller that it was the inadequacies 
of Kant on this point which were brought into bold relief by the 
development of non-Euclidean geometry. 


“Kant,” he says,®*? “wrote at a time when people thought they 
knew with absolute certainty that space must follow the laws 
of three-dimensional Euclidean geometry. This certainty (as 
Kant clearly saw) could rest only on a priori intuition. The 
later development of non-Euclidean geometry, however, has 
clearly shown that this absolute certainty or a priori intuition, 
is a delusion—that in fact we have no means of ascertaining 
in advance of experience what system of geometry nature will 
actually follow.” 


Toward a solution of the problem Professor Cohen suggests that 
Aristotelian logic was paralleled by the great stability of life for 
the ancients, while modern logic has been developed in an era charac- 
terized by continual change. Indeed, as he sees it, the problem of 


certainty in law is reflected in the contemporary class struggle, for 
he finds 


“The Aristotelean logic, with its subject-predicate doctrine, is 
primarily a logic of subsumption and applies best to a system 
like the biology of which Aristotle was a master, viz., a system 
of fixed classes. Modern logic can deal more adequately with 
a changing system, since modern logic, like modern mathe- 
matics, operates with the invariant rules governing possible 
transformations.”*®* 


The practical implications of the distinction which Professor Cohen 
makes here between the old and the new logic are rather ingenious. 
He points out that it has been “the general fashion among the ortho- 
dox ,to have professed; exclusive preoccupation with the law that is, 
and to boast of freedom from any speculative interest in the law 
that ought to be.”®® Nevertheless he holds that a scientific view may 
properly be concerned with the logical characteristics of hypotheses 
and assumptions quite apart from the question whether their subject- 
matter has actual existence.” It is the substantive existential law 
which changes, he observes, while it is the procedure, the process of 
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inference” yielding internal consistency and confirmation” rather than 
proof, which remains independent of any human institution®® and 
consequently scientific. By replacing self-evident axioms with postu- 
lates chosen for the consequences that follow them, and proceeding 
by the method of generalization used in developing advanced mathe- 
matics from generalized arithmetic™ we shall not only have weakened 
the distinction between substance and attribute in law in accord with 
the tendency of all modern scientific and philosophic thought® but 
we shall also have extended to law an enlarged control over diverse 
legal situations comparable to that taking place scientifically in the 
physical world.®%* Such an enlargement of the conception of logic 
when applied to juristic study “shows us that a science of what ought 
to be, of desirable or just law, may be logically as rigorous as math- 
ematics,” Professor Cohen says.% This maintains law appropriately 
as a normative science, but one in which justice would be less a 
principle of action than one of evaluation.” 

The results to be expected from a breaking down of the distinction 
between substance and process or between substantive law and legal 
procedure in the way Professor Cohen suggests, may be scrutinized 
by the juristically minded in recent Supreme Court developments 
such as the decision in Erie Railroad v. Tompkins® and the adoption 
of the New Rules of Civil Procedure.“ Nor is it unlikely that the 
present trend toward administrative rulings may have been begun 
by some expression similar to Professor Cohen’s when he says that 
he would abandon “the eighteenth century faculty psychology with 
its air-tight division of the mind into reason and will, and consequent 
sharp a priori distinction between the functions of the legislator and 
the judge.”*°! Even more serious are the transformations currently 
taking place in the matter of subjective rights and correlative re- 
sponsibility. Professor Cohen himself notes that 


“The rapid growth of our corporate law shows that no actual 
will is necessary in order to have subjects of legal rights— 
unless we take refuge in the mystic doctrine that business cor- 
porations have wills or souls of their own. Thus also the no- 
tion of responsibility as based on “fault” (twin sister of the- 
ologic “sin’”) is giving way to the conception of responsibility 
based on the objective determination of the risk involved in a 
transaction or undertaking.” 


Nor does he fail to point out that “with the abandonment of the 
notion of subjective rights, there goes, of course, the whole classical 
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theory of juristic acts, transactions, etc.’”?? Whether this is com- 
prised within his vision of a desired law is not quite clear since he 
seems not to have set out in so many words his criterion of the 
desirable. That the foundations of our American plan of government 
are seriously involved in any such change in our customary way of 
thinking can scarcely be doubted, however, in view of the following 
conclusion of Professor Cohen: 


“What is characteristically American is the notion of limiting 
the powers of the legislature and leaving it to the judiciary to 
determine whether any statute goes beyond such powers. Ideo- 
logically, this rests on the old eighteenth-century rationalistic 
view that we know certain self-evident principles concerning 
the just powers of government, from which the decision of 
every case can be rigidly deduced, just as propositions of ge- 
ometry are deduced from Euclidean axioms. This view is logi- 
cally necessary to justify the claim that our judges have no 
part in creating our constitutional law, but only declare the 
solemn will of the people who adopted the Constitution. The 
currents of thought in modern logic as well as in history and 
in political science have turned against this classical doctrine.’’4 


To the distinction emphasized between perceptual and conceptual 
space, to the conception of axioms as postulates, and to the rejection 
of the a priori and of self-evident principles, the non-Euclidean 
school of juristic thought has added at least one other principle, 
which is, that there is a single method suitable for and common 
to both the physical and social sciences. This proposed method is 
nothing more nor less than the application of formal logic to the 
interpretations we make of our experience. Our interpretations of 
our experience are obviously manifold. By subjecting them to the 
rigor of logic, we are said to achieve a unity in method which pro- 
vides a scientific consistency to our thinking. If, in addition to using 
the method of inference characteristic of mathematics, we also use its 
symbols as a kind of shorthand, we can express complex intellectual 
operations’ without making any reference to whether they exist 
or not, indeed without raising any question as to their truth. This 
in effect is the scientific method proposed by Jacques Rueff for the 
physical and social sciences alike. 

The application of the method to the legal field was suggested not 
by M. Rueff himself, but by the translation of his book under the 
sponsorship of the Institute of Law at Johns Hopkins University, 
already referred to. The core of his system is undoubtedly to be 
found in his advocacy of formal logic as the single method applicable 
to all sciences. “There is no one science but sciences all using the 
same instrument under one of its two forms—formal logic or analysis,” 
he says.‘ Elsewhere he explains that “this logic is called formal 
because it in no wise penetrates to the depths of the judgments it 
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enunciates; if the premises are true... it is unable to tell us,’ 
And the similarity of the process of formal logic to that of mathemati- 
cal analysis he points out by saying, 


“Mathematical analysis is just like formal logic, which, having 
once and for all made certain of the legitimacy of the rules 
which it states regarding the association of propositions, gives 
a mechanical method of writing the proposition resulting from 
any two given original propositions. Thus one can see in math- 
ematical analysis all the characteristics of formal logic.” 


In proposing a single logical method as the scientific process com- 
mon to all the sciences, physical as well as social, M. Rueff at the 
same time denies the existence of absolute truth,’ discards reality,"° 
and empties causality"! of any meaning beyond that which we say it 
means for us. The process, as he outlines it, may begin with a 
thought, but the point of departure for deductive reasoning is not 
reached until the thought “has first been translated by words into 
the form of a proposition.”"2 It is especially the function of the 
savant, the man of science, “constantly to make the infinite variety 
of things ‘thinkable’ by erecting causes,”"* formulating propositions, 
or proposing postulates. The initial propositions, axioms, and defini- 
tions so devised are “the only intermediary between reality and our 
science,” he says.144 The assumptions formulated are merely the basis 
for which “an orderly description of phenomena can be deduced.” 
It is not at all necessary that the assumptions be proven by reference 
to the external or existential world. In fact that question need not be 
raised because in such a theory, reality “loses all metaphysical value; 
we have no means of affirming that the causes revealed to us by our 
physical theories are the true nature of things.” It is the creation 
of causes, then, which he considers to be the fundamental part of 
theoretical science”? but “the Law of Causality,” he holds, “is not 
imposed on us by the world;” it is merely “the most convenient 
method for adapting ourselves to the world,” he believes.4* Once the 
causes or postulates are created, an entire scientific “edifice may be 
constructed merely by employing the resources of formal logic.” 

For M. Rueff the very freedom of the mind consists in the choices 
we make in formulating these hypotheses. In fact, our wills are 
the only cause known to us, he says.!2° And it is upon the basis of our 
observations and previous experiences alone that we create our postu- 
lates, which serve at one and the same time as interpretations of our 
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experience and as projections, or, perhaps, patterns, constructed out 
of our desires for the future. These postulates necessarily consist 
largely of personal factors. Their relation to the external world 
being unimportant, they may be considered as merely representative 
of the succession of phenomena which affects us. As a test for the 
validity of the postulates, not the external world, then, but the 
consequences of the postulates we create, is the proper criterion, says 
M. Rueff. This means that if the postulate be subjected to the 
process of logical inference and its consequences satisfy our desires, 
it is valid. If, on the contrary, the logical consequences of the postu- 
late we have devised do not satisfy our desires, our postulate lacks 
validity and we are free to continue the process until we attain a 
consequence which we consider desirable. Not the apprehension of 
truth about the nature of things but the attainment of desired ends 
is the purpose of our thinking, for M. Rueff. As he puts it himself, 


“The causes out of which we have made the ‘nature of things’ 
are only a system of propositions designed to be the premises 
of reasoning whose conclusions represent the phenomena of ex- 
perience. This ‘nature of things’ is, in short, merely a device 
permitting us to substitute for the fixed succession of phe- 
nomena which we observe the causation which we desire.’’!*! 


This injection of a volitional element into our reasoning process 
makes explicit what is to some extent implicit in the notion attributed 
by Dewey to Leibnitz!** and advanced by Bergson’s concept of force- 
idée,*> that there is no idea which is not also a volition. With M. 
Rueff however, the thought takes on additional implications of its 
own in view of the contemporary suggestions of Professor Schiller 
about the need for a logic of predictions,!** to which the method of 
mathematics holds the key, and to the suggestions of Professor Dewey 
that since the future lies in the moral sphere,!** it is there that we 
are to look for the law that ought to be. But since for Professor 
Cohen, the law that ought to be is synonymous with desired law,1*° 
the means M. Rueff suggests for attaining the desirable seems to 
yield a jurisprudence not of facts but of conceptions from which 
the criterion of truth has been eliminated. 

In amplification of the single method proposed for both the physical 
and social sciences, a mathematician, Professor Cassius J. Keyser of 
Columbia University, proposes a unique concept which he calls a 
“doctrinal function”. To the notion of a “propositional function” 
already offered by Bertrand Russell,!?? involving the relationship of 
thought to proposition, Professor Keyser adds a more complicated 
idea in which it takes two propositional functions to make up a doc- 
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trinal function,!2° and since each function has its component variables, 
a doctrinal function involves not one but several multi-valued varia- 
bles, which, if placed in accepted mathematical relationships, yields 
a relational or functional method in which logic is a matter of con- 
sistency in form instead of a process for reaching or verifying truths. 
Indeed logic is but an early stage in the development of intellectual 
power, mathematics being a later and more advanced development 
for Professor Keyser, who says: 


“Rightly understood, mathematics and logic are identical—the 
two are one science—logic (in its traditional sense) being the 
earlier part of that science and mathematics (in its traditional 
sense) being the later part.’’*° 


In this view, mathematics is no longer “the science of ‘number’ 
and ‘space’ or the science of ‘quantity’ or the science of ‘measure- 
ment’ ”1°° for “competent critics”. On the contrary, it becomes the 
science of demonstration in which Deduction is contrasted with Ob- 
servation,!*! Mathematics with Science, and Logic with Experimenta- 
tion, where speculations in the realm of logical possibility supersede 
the process of verification by observation and experiment. The trend 
according to Professor Keyser, has been marked by four stages: 
(1) Observation; (2) Implication; (3) Euclid’s systematization of 
self-evident or absolute truths; and (4) non-Euclidean, relational, 
or functional thinking. 

The distinction which Professor Keyser makes between mathe- 
matics and science is the distinction between form and content. 


“Logical deduction—mathematical demonstration—all valid 
proof in no matter what subject-matter,” he says, “depends en- 
tirely upon the form of the premises or postulates, and not at 
all upon any specific meanings we may assign to their unde- 
fined, or variable, terms or symbols.’’!** 


In other words, as long as our chief concern is with form rather than 
content, we are in the realm of logic, mathematics, and scientific 
demonstration. Once we begin to ascribe meaning to our symbols 
we leave the field of pure mathematics for that of applied mathe- 
matics, where content replaces form in providing subject-matter for 
our speculations. What Professor Keyser means is that validity 
in our thinking is attributable to the consistency with which the con- 
clusions reached are derived from the postulates we devise “quite 
independently of their content, if they happen to have a content.”!3 

The importance of these notions for law lies in the fact that law 
is an applied science, in which the quest for certainty has followed 
a development parallel to that in other applied sciences.1** Due to 
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the fact that absolute certainty is impossible of attainment in any 
applied science having a variable subject-matter, according to this 
theory, law becomes at most, a natural law with variable content,— 
as Rudolf Stammler would put it.1%> Professor Keyser holds that 


“A natural law—if, strictly speaking, there be such a thing 
outside the conception thereof,—is fundamentally nothing more 
nor less than a constant connection among inconstant phe- 
nomena; it is, in other words, an invariant relation among 
variant terms.”’** 


Failure to realize that in dealing with law, as with any applied 
science, we are dealing with many-valued variables is to “produce all 
manner of misunderstanding, lead to unending disputation, and thus 
work immeasurable harm,” says Professor Keyser.’**7 Confusion may 
be avoided, however, and clarity of thought attained, through the 
conscious use of doctrinal functions, remembering that they contain 
variables which may have one or many values and therefore are not 
of themselves either true or false. The thinking process, as de- 
scribed by Professor Keyser, goes something like this: a thought, 
to be thinkable, is formulated as a proposition, which may be true 
or else false, depending upon whether its consequences are verifiable 
by experience. If it is found to be true because, and insofar as, it 
works, its implications in the realm of logical possibility become 
important for controlling the world, which “is the supreme aim of 
science if not the dominant concern of man.”°* Being a proposition 
in an applied science, its terms are variables and can be expressed 
by symbols in such a way that the relationship between the terms 
remains the same. The result is a propositional function which 
has the form of a proposition but is in effect a matrix!®® capable 
of giving form to many propositions in the same or different sciences, 
or none at all, depending upon whether the propositional function 
remains a pure form or is supplied with content. Now just as doc- 
trines are made up of more than one proposition, so doctrinal func- 
tions, are composed of more than one set of propositional functions. 
The detail with which Professor Keyser has worked out the categori- 
cal and hypothetical types of doctrinal functions and their impliers 
and implicates deserves serious study in order to grasp the extent 
of his concept. For present purposes, however, it is sufficient to 
note that the ingenious manner in which he has worked out the 
concept of doctrinal functions leads him to conclude that a doctrinal 
function gives rise to an infinitude of true doctrines,—values of the 
function,—and an infinitude of false ones.14*° When this concept is 
applied to law, “which is not an invariant somewhat but is a variable, 
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changing with time and place and the things that these include,’*** 
the “scientific notion of functionality in the study of legal science’’*** 
results. And as illustrations of the unconscious use of doctrinal 
functions in a manner he considers quite unscientific, Professor Keyser 
offers nothing less widely accepted than our fundamental law. 


“Consider, for example, our American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” he says. “Here the presence of the pattern is so 
evident as scarcely to need pointing out. It is indeed slightly 
disguised by the fact that, in accord with the regnant phi- 
losophy of that time, the Declaration’s postulates were held to 
be ‘self-evident truths’, just as in that day the axioms of ge- 
ometry were regarded as self-evident. The disguise, however, 
is thin, for today we see very clearly that the office of those 
so-called ‘self-evident truths’ was nothing but the office of a 
certain set of political postulates. In these the undefined terms, 
or variables, are so conspicuous as to require no specification. 
Having laid down their postulates, the authors, by means of a 
grave argument involving citation of many great abuses, pro- 
ceeded to deduce and to enunciate, among many deducible but 
there undeduced implicates, one momentous theorem, to the 
effect that it was not only the right but the duty of the colonies 
to separate from the mother country and to establish an in- 
dependent government of their own.’’!4% 


And of the Constitution of the United States he writes: 


“The articles of the Constitution are the postulates; the the- 
orems are the unexpressed assertions that the various great 
ends specified in the preamble will be attained; the arguments 
designed to prove the assertions of implication of attainability 
of these ends are found in the debates attending the construc- 
tion and ratification of the instrument. In a nut shell, it is as 
if the framers had said: If these various articles be adopted, 
then, as our reasonings prove, such-and-such stated purposes 
will be realized. Obviously we have here a striking example 
of general conformation to the patterns of postulational think- 
ing; and in the result of it, since major terms are undefined 
and so are variables, we have, in skeletal form, a doctrinal 
function of hypothetical type.’’** 


In effect, then, Professor Keyser’s notion of functional legal thinking 
leaves us with a fundamental law which is nothing but a hypothesis,— 
a hypothesis, moreover, which, being predicated historically upon a 
logic of absolute certainty and self-evident truths, is already aban- 
doned as an established proposition “by the general consensus of 
opinion among experts in the field,”!*° who establish and disestablish 
propositions merely by yielding or withdrawing their support to them. 

It is not surprising to find that Professor Keyser’s relational or 
functional notion of law makes him rather pessimistic about the 
prospects for attaining legal certainty now or in the future. He 
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holds, of course, that mathematics, being the “science of form”, 
is the “normative science par excellence,”'*” but that is true only 
so long as it is devoid of content. As soon as the mathematical form 
is applied to a definite subject-matter like law, however, so many 
variables come into play,—particularly the distinctive behavior of 
the judges,'*® with reference to stimuli and circumstances which are 
never repeated exactly,’*® that prediction, so often said to be the 
test of a science, is scarcely possible.°° The use of the mathematical 
method, then, in spite of its normative qualities, can never tell “what 
the law is or ought to be,’!*! says Professor Keyser. It can merely 
help experience to deduce the consequences of its postulates without 
waiting to see the consequences worked out.1** And since experience 
is the sole test of the desirability of a postulate, and that is a varia- 
ble, Professor Keyser places his confidence for controlling the world, 
not in the uncertainties of municipal law but in the “unchanging and 
eternal laws of Logical Thought.”** As he puts it: 


“Today the mind of the world is a weltering sea of wild pas- 
sions and wilder opinions. It can not be calmed by municipal 
law, but it can be by disciplining men to a decent respect for 
the eternal laws of thought. And that is the supreme obli- 
gation of philosophy as the guardian of Reason.’’!*4 


With such speculations presented by philosophy upon the certainty 
of truth and upon the method by which its nature may be appre- 
hended, what effects may be expected in the field of legal education? 
One way of meeting the problem and that a very carefully thought 
out approach, is the proposal of a reform in the law school curriculum, 
presented by Professor Walter Wheeler Cook at the inauguraticn in 
1927 of the short-lived Institute of Law at Johns Hopkins University 
already referred to. There Professor Cook, who taught mathematics 
at Columbia before joining the faculties of a succession of eminent 
law schools, disclosed some of the logical possibilities which might 
be anticipated in legal education when the implications for law of 
the new logic are realized. 

Taking the position that the present law school curriculum is in- 
adequate’ to the extent that it ignores the tenets of the new logic, 
Professor Cook feels it necessary to recognize that “we have reached 
the era of relativity,”* by which he means not necessarily the 
specific theories of Einstein, but a point of view, destined, he agrees 
with Keyser,’**? to work a revolution in all the views and institutions 
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of men. Not only the deductive logic of Aristotle and Euclid,?* 
based upon classes now recognized to be subjectively established,’ 
but also the inductive methods of Newton’ and Mill,’*! have been 
found inadequate to meet the challenge of Darwin’s hypothesis about 
species’? and the “refusal of electrons to obey the accepted laws 
of mechanics.’”®8 The old generalizations about the laws of nature 
have, in this age of relativity, gone the way of fixed principles and 
absolute truths. And to the postulates of the physical sciences al- 
ready abandoned there must be added the “self-evident truths” and 
pre-existing legal principles upon which legal reasoning has for 
centuries been based. The practicing lawyer, Professor Cook says, 
is engaged in trying to forecast future events like the doctor or the 
engineer'®* and so what he wants to know is “what a number of 
more or less elderly men will do when confronted with the facts of 
his client’s case.”26> And the function of the judge, for Professor 
Cook, lies not in finding and declaring preexistent law’ but in giving 
legal terms a meaning which will reach a result considered socially 
desirable.*** It is precisely because Professor Cook recognizes this 
conception of the legal function to be so different from the traditional 
one, that he advocates a new preparation for meeting legal problems, 
taught by men with a clear understanding of the new logic, and its 
application to scientific study. In the same way that the present 
system of legal education is organized on the basis of the old logic, 
the proposed curriculum would be expressive of the new logic!® in 
order that it could better equip lawyers and judges to utilize the 
legal technique more effectively in promoting’ desired ends. 

Not long after Professor Cook had presented his views on the im- 
plications of the new logic for legal education, a member of the 
Chicago Bar, Mr. Jerome Frank, who was later to be elevated to an 
important Government position, attracted a good deal of attention 
through a book he wrote under the title, Law and the Modern Mind. 
In that book, as well as in a paper which followed it shortly, called 
“Mr. Justice Holmes and Non-Euclidean Legal Thinking,’! Mr. 
Frank espoused the cause of the new logic and urged the modification 
of legal philosophy in accordance with its point of view. His in- 
debtedness to Schiller,1*? Dewey, and Cohen, as well as to Cook?”* for 
many of his basic ideas is acknowledged at frequent intervals 
throughout his work. As a matter of fact, through his daring phrases, 
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the implications of their notions take on a new significance, and one 
which perhaps, may not necessarily accord entirely with their original 
designs. 

Like the others, Mr. Frank holds that non-Euclidean geometry 
requires the “denial of the self-evidence of the so-called self-evident 
truths,’*"* but it does more than this,—it provides a “basis for new 
ways of thinking about thinking.”2*> And in treating axioms as 
postulates, Mr. Frank would make a distinction between the method 
as used in pure mathematics and in other kinds of thinking,’ for 
he holds that the axioms of pure mathematics can be chosen arbi- 
trarily,‘"* while the axioms or fundamental assumptions in any 
other kind of thinking can not." What has really happened to 
axioms, he says, is that they “have been secularized.”!*® In other 
words, axioms “are now regarded merely as assumptions, and no 
assumptions are considered sacrosanct.” And if they be concealed 
instead of consciously used, they can be brought to light and in- 
terrogated as to their usefulness.%° For Mr. Frank, non-Euclidean 
thinking means, 


“The detection of concealed assumptions and the willingness to 
consider alternative assumptions; the choice between assump- 
tions on the basis of (a) their simplicity; (b) their correspond- 
ence (directly or indirectly through logical deductions from 
them) with the observed phenomena; and (c) their value as 
possible aids to the discovery of further phenomena not yet 
observed,”’*1 


It is not a totally new way of thinking, he adds. “Its newness con- 
sists in the fact that it consciously and deliberately employs ways 
of thinking which heretofore were used but without full awareness 
of their nature.”!*? He is particularly concerned that in the con- 
scious use of postulates, a distinction is made between “is-postulates” 
and “wish-postulates”. If you consciously formulate “wish-postulates”, 
you can be as rigorously logical in working out your implications as 
in any other scientific technique. But it is essential to remember, 
he points out, that law relates to the present or potentially existent, 
not to the merely thinkable, and that, therefore, “logical deductions 
from legal postulates must square with observable phenomena or 
else the postulates are wrong.”!** It is the concealment, consciously 
or unconsciously, of wish-postulates, in the guise of legal principles 
or self-evident truths, which he believes results in the confusion of 
the existent with the desirable.%* But since he finds that self- 
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evident truths went out with Ptolemaic astronomy" he implies that 
they are as non-existent as wishes and have no place in law for that 
reason. Legal thinking, then, for him, is concerned with “is- 
postulates” and not with deductions from so-called self-evident truths. 
However, “this does not mean a commitment to a narrow-minded 
acceptance of what now exists,” he says.45° What is necessary is 
that the deductions from your is-postulate square with observable 
facts. Then, having ascertained what is going on, not by assuming 
ideals, to be operative now nor easily attainable,’*’ but by painstaking 
study of what is actually taking place, attention may then be directed 
to the achievability of desirable changes.1** It is from such a non- 
Euclidean standpoint that Mr. Frank discusses “law and the modern 
mind” while looking toward the reforms by which he would see it 
changed. 


“The modern mind is a mind free of childish emotional drags,” 
he says, “a mature mind. And law, if it is to meet the needs 
of modern civilization, must adapt itself to the modern mind. 
It must cease to embody a philosophy opposed to change. It 
must become avowedly pragmatic.’’?*°® 


In order to see the meaning of non-Euclidean thinking for the 
practitioner, no better exponent of its tenets is needed than Thurman 
W. Arnold, now, like Jerome Frank, a prominent legal officer of the 
Government, but once, like Walter Wheeler Cook, on the Yale Law 
School faculty. Mr. Arnold epitomizes his own position when he 
points out that “law as a philosophy is the property of scholars; as a 
technique it is the property of lawyers.’?® For it is with the technique 
of legal administration and its problems that Mr. Arnold is for 
the most part concerned. Indeed the title of one of his books! 
confirms this statement. Pointing out that the rise of the merchant 
class was conducive to the recognition of economics as a very im- 
portant science, he adds that during that era “reason displaced mys- 
ticism, and the law became the great repository of the symbols of 
government.”!®2, One almost instinctively recalls an earlier lawyer, 
and a great literary stylist, Sir Francis Bacon, writing of the idols 
of the market-place in his Novum Organum. But the fact that 
Arnold talks of symbols instead of idols is proof enough that his 
message is of the twentieth century rather than the sixteenth, of 
the era in which symbolic logic’®* supplants false gods as a field 
for speculations. By reading his book with that historical transition 
in mind, it will be possible to see, even without its technical termi- 
nology, the non-Euclidean framework upon which he has built his 
theories. 
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Holding that “principles have been obstacles and not aids,’ 
Mr. Arnold feels that jurisprudence, which is “the science of that 
great symmetrical body of principles which is supposed to constitute 
the law,’ is today “crumbling under the impact of an objective 
analysis.’”°° The objective analysis he has worked out discloses a 
conflict between principles and practice, or, as Max Radin has re- 
cently put it, between logic and experience. For law as it is 
taught today, is a study of concepts! and abstractions,!®® Mr. Arnold 
says, and he adds, that it fails to explain the judicial system.*” 
This he ascribes to the fact that those who are concerned with 
principles believe that those who deal with the real world are under 
a “duty to make it conform with the principles enunciated by the 
thinkers.”°! They achieve unity, symmetry, reconciliation,? be- 
tween the actual and the ideal at the price of excluding a disorderly 
world,?*° he believes, and law is an escape from reality? instead 
of a system for controlling it,—a flight to the higher realm?” above 
and beyond?° where comfort?” can be found for men who seem unable 
to exist without the refuge afforded by such a “logical heaven.’ 

In other words, as Mr. Arnold puts it elsewhere, “the preconceived 
or ideal anatomy of society is constantly substituted for the real,”°° 
and “principles, once formulated into a logical system, and accepted, 
seem to paralyze action in the actual arena of human affairs.”?!° 
To understand the actual world, “undistorted by the thick prismatic 
lenses of principles and ideals”** one can proceed, says Mr. Arnold, 
only by rejecting the ancient symbols?!? and preconceived faiths,?"% 
replacing them with the new axioms upon which a “new and more 
hopeful philosophy of government’?! can be built. Take for in- 
stance, “the fundamental social axiom of the past”’,—that man 
achieved the best social results “by working only for his personal 
profit.”245 Mr. Arnold proposes to replace it by “the fundamental 
axiom that man works only for his fellow man.’!6 But Mr. Arnold 
is not concerned with the verification of the axiom, since, for him, 
“‘Truth’ is irrelevant as a test of an economic philosophy; the value 
of such a philosophy can only be judged by the value of the govern- 
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ing class whose power it supports.”*? However, Mr. Arnold, in 
advocating the rejection of preconceived ideals, does not desire to see 
all symbols abolished. On the contrary, in expressing his opinion 
that Pareto had a remarkable insight into the functions of ideals 
in government, he points out that because Pareto “discovered that 
there is no reality behind political and economic theories” it is not 
necessary to “jump to the conclusion that the symbols themselves 
are useless.”*1* Rather, they can serve as polarizations for loyalties 
so long as their function is clearly understood. Indeed a revolution 
can take place and it may not be recognized as such, so long as the 
old symbols are retained, he says.?’® In fact, that very thing hap- 
pened, he claims, when great organizations, under the protection of 
the Constitution, built themselves into positions of power, through 
“a mythology of private property which prevented those who were 
exploited from observing what was going on.’2° In effect “by a 
process of mental magic’?! whereby “reason and dialectic are always 
called on by government today to supply the prophetic vision that 
killing geese supplied for Rome, that the Delphic oracle supplied 
for Greece, and that prayer supplied for the statesmen of the last 
century,”?? new axioms can be substituted for old while the same 
symbols are preserved for ceremonial purposes, so that greater con- 
trol is given us over our ceremonies and creeds without losing any 
of their emotional drive.?** The function of logic, the purpose of 
law, the goal of all our activity, then, turns out to be not truth nor 
justice nor the good life, but power and control, for Mr. Arnold says, 


“Looked at from within, law is the centre of an independent uni- 
verse with economics the centre of a codrdinate universe. 
Looked at from the outside, we can begin to see what makes 
the wheels go round and catch a vision of how we can exercise 
control, not only of the physical environment but also of the 
mental and spiritual environment. When men begin to examine 
philosophies and principles as they examine atoms and elec- 
trons, the road to discovery of the means of social control is 
open.”2? 


Although there are obvious differences which divide these thinkers 
among themselves on certain essentials, nevertheless there is at least 
one point of view which they share in common and which justifies 
grouping them all into one school under the appellation of non- 
Euclidean. This common ground is their preoccupation, not with 
legal knowledge, nor with logic, nor even with mathematics as such, 
but rather with the central problems of metaphysics, and indeed 
of all philosophy. It is accordingly the duty of philosophy to con- 
sider these lawyers’ problems, to point out fundamentals to which 
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they have failed to give adequate attention, and to supply, where it 
can, further considerations which will establish jurisprudence, es- 
pecially in the Anglo-American system, upon a firmer philosophical 
basis than its present tendencies disclose. Indeed, if philosophy 
fails to fulfill its duty in this, it may find itself deprived of all 
freedom to function, for even this queen of the sciences cannot 
rule in her own mental realm, if legal decrees based upon force 
and power, rather than upon reason and justice, insist upon her 
abdication. Nor should philosophers above all need to be reminded 
that conquest comes first through ideas within, and only afterward 
through force of arms from without. It is not to mathematics, 
then, nor to logic, nor even to ethics, that we must turn, but to 
metaphysics itself, if we would understand and appraise the pro- 
posals for our law of this non-Euclidean school. 

The fact that recourse is had to mathematics as a guide to legal 
reform suggests that Neo-Scholasticism has more to offer than 
would at first appear, for Scholasticism itself turns to mathematics 
for the terms with which it defines law,—law is a rule and measure 
of human acts, says St. Thomas.2> But where the non-Euclideans 
would make nature conform to our concepts, the Scholastics test the 
validity of our concepts by referring them back to nature. The 
measure of human acts is reason, St. Thomas says,?*° not reason 
alone, however, but the principles grasped by reason from nature 
are the general rules and measures of all things relating to human 
conduct.227 And so the force of law comes from nature, not from 
the writing of it out in official documents, nor even from the police 
power.?”8 It is this objective reality outside the mind, this otherness 
distinct from the thinking subject, which gives a realism to Scholastic 
jurisprudence which is wanting to most of the non-Euclideans’ so- 
called “realistic” notions. 

This fundamental realism of the Scholastics, due to their insist- 
ence on the existence of an objective environment, regardless of 
its perception or conception in the mind of the knower, to which his 
intellect must conform at its peril, is the basis for the distinction the 
Scholastics make between the logical and real orders. Law can 
be derived in either way, but in the former it is reached by way of 
conclusions from premises, and in the latter it is reached by way 
of determinations of potentialities.22® The former is the method 
of the sciences, through which knowledge is obtained by way of 
analysis of causes. The latter is the method of the arts, through 
which the perfection of existence is measured. And it is the legal 
rule which is derived by way of conclusions from premises which 
obtains its force from the natural law, while the latter type of law 
has no other than human force.**° In other words, it is the logical 
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order which must correspond to objective reality if it would be true. 
It is the practical order, on the other hand, which has to do with 
purely human acts, and the measure of their perfection is the princi- 
ples grasped by reason from nature.*** The degree of perfection 
human acts attain, then, is conditioned upon the truth of the princi- 
ples by which they are regulated. 

To confuse the logical and the real orders as the non-Euclideans do, 
instead of distinguishing them in the Scholastic manner, results in 
treating the possible and the potential as the same concept, which is 
much more serious in its effects than treating axioms as postulates, 
since the latter, after all, are of the same logical order, whereas in 
the former, the possible lacks existence, which the potential has. 
This means, either that speculation is stifled by confining the method 
of reasoning to the method of inference, to the practical exclusion of 
the method of analogy,—if the possible be identified with the poten- 
tial in the objective world of reality,—or else that the objectivity of 
the external world is denied, which is the erroneous theory of sub- 
jectivism. In either case, speculation would be futile as a means 
toward control of environment, since in the first view, mental activity 
would be not validated but determined by the world of experience, 
and in the second, the existence of an objective world subject to 
control would be denied. 

A further effect of confusing the logical and real orders is found 
in the failure to distinguish the cognitive and appetitive faculties 
of the soul or self-moving principle. Both the cognitive and the 
appetitive faculties are concerned with being, the former with being 
conceived as truth, and the latter as being conceived as good. 
Even though they are conceived as distinct faculties, they are not 
entirely separate in operation, for while the cognitive faculty may 
apprehend a proposition and speculate upon its possibilities without 
choosing to put any of its conclusions into effect, the appetitive 
faculty on its rational level, operates by choosing between forms 
of the good as presented to it by the cognitive faculty, and so 
determines its potentialities. Not only is its freedom of choice 
limited to those forms known by the intellect, but the perfection of 
its act in choosing between those forms is measured by the intellect 
whose bidding it fulfills. When the logical and the real orders are 
confused instead of being kept distinct, the cognitive and the appeti- 
tive faculties are conceptually fused in such a way that a Leibnitz 
can say that there is no idea without volition, and a Bergson can 
speak of a force-idée. But since this can only result when the ob- 
jectivity of the real order is replaced by the subjectivity of the 
logical, arbitrariness and imperialism, unregulated by a mind meas- 
ured by nature, take the place of true freedom. Such a theory may 
seem desirable to men thirsty for power, but to men who want to 
live under law in a democratic system, the proposal to ignore the 
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differences in operation spoken of as belonging to the cognitive and 
appetitive faculties, is unacceptable. 

When the problem of method in law arises, an additional reason is 
found for keeping the logical and the real orders distinct. The 
method of physical science is the method of analysis. It proceeds 
from effects to causes, called the a-posteriori process, as far back as 
Aristotle. It is based on sense-perception, since, as St. Thomas says, 
human knowledge begins with outward things.*°* By inference it 
reaches conclusions from the premises it proposes to itself and when 
these are reached in such a way that what is implicit in the premise 
is made explicit in the conclusion, the premise is said to be demon- 
strated, shown, or proven to be true. The truths thus found may 
yield certitude if they have been sufficiently tested by reference 
back to reality, so as to exclude the possibility of doubt. They can 
never yield absolute certainty, however, because, for the Scholastic, 
the absolute is not a logical absolute, but a real absolute, in which 
essence and existence are identical. The real absolute is not a subject 
for scientific demonstration, simply because it transcends experience. 
Logical certainty, on the contrary, is the result of scientific demon- 
stration, and is never absolute, since the real is known only accord- 
ing to the mind of the knower. Moreover, since the mind of the 
knower is modified by each additional fragment of knowledge, knowl- 
edge is always relative to the degree of perfectability attained in 
the knower’s mind. For the non-Euclideans to imply that the princi- 
ples of the philosophia perennis are synonymous with axioms, pos- 
tulates, fixed classes, and self-evident truths, is not only to impute 
to all philosophy the errors of Kantian and Post-Kantian theories, 
but it is also to reject as obstacles to knowledge what are and have 
been for centuries the most satisfactory means to acquire knowledge. 
Particularly in the matter of legal method, there is necessity for 
a clear understanding of what the a-posteriori process is capable of 
demonstrating in the physical order so that the syllogism will not be 
thought of as a description of the learning process. Nor should it 
be overlooked that in a system like the Scholastic which holds that 
human knowledge begins with sense-experience, so-called self-evident 
principles, which are arrived at immediately through intuition instead 
of mediately by the reasoning process, must necessarily be not com- 
mon but rare. On the other hand the Scholastic distinction between 
knowledge and activity must be remembered whenever the problem 
of method arises with reference to law, for law being derived not 
only by way of conclusions from premises, but also by determination 
of potencies, is part science and part art. To endeavor to make law 
conform to scientific method alone and to ignore its capacity for the 
realization in external action of a true idea, is to handicap it with 
deformity. 

It is perhaps through the use of the term measure as applied to 
law that its differences from knowledge can be made clear. Measure 
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connotes quantity, which for the Scholastics is an accidental inherent 
in matter rather than form. When applied as a substantive for law 
or reason, it is concerned with the extent of activity to be found in 
a finite being. In effect, it marks the degree of existence or of per- 
fection reached toward achieving a natural end. In Scholastic terms 
it marks a determination of potency by act. But the movement from 
potency to act is the definition given for motion. And since time is 
defined as the measure of motion according to before and after, it is 
pertinent to observe that the distinction made by the Scholastics be- 
tween time and mathematics as a concept of measurement, is based 
upon the difference between moveability and immoveability, time 
being the measure of being in motion, whereas mathematics as a sci- 
ence has to do with corporeal but immovable being under the determi- 
nation of quantity. Admittedly such distinctions are the result of 
purely intellectual activity, but they are none the less real because 
they are devices through which some knowledge of the external world 
of experience can be attained. To ignore that reality in proposing 
newer and different theories is to offer not so much new truth as 
half-truth. 

Some years ago, Sir Maurice Sheldon Amos, in writing a brief 
article on the philosophy of law, said, 


-. “Mr. Bertrand Russell is credited with the remark that we do 
not yet know enough logic to be in a position to attack the 
major problems of philosophy; and Mr. Keynes makes a similar 
remark in his treatise on Probability. It seems possible, there- 


fore, that we do not yet know enough logic to be able to under- 
stand law.’’8 


It is doubtless true that if we had better means for knowledge than 
we have so far been able to devise, our solutions for the major prob- 
lems of philosophy could be made more certain and our understanding 
of law would be improved. Axioms need not necessarily be held to 
be sacrosanct, because what the human mind has devised, it can im- 
prove. The desire for greater perfection in that direction and our 
efforts to attain it, however, cannot be allowed to combine into a 
single concept, things so distinct as concepts and acts, nor to confuse 
the function of logic as a means for the ascertainment of truth, with 
the function of law as a rule and measure of human activity. Not 
that these principles are to be conceived of as eternal and unchange- 
able, and so to become obstacles to progress, but rather that the 
reality to which they correspond must be adequately accounted for 
in any philosophical system offered to supplant that which accepts 
them. To understand law better, a fuller knowledge of logic would 
doubtless be desirable, but to understand both law and logic better, a 
greater knowledge of metaphysics is needed above all. It is primarily 
because of its deficiencies in this respect that the non-Euclidean school 
of legal thinking is unacceptable to those who look for justice, liberty, 
and the democratic way of life, under law. 
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Fundamentally the representatives of the non-Euclidean school of 
legal thought are not precisely exponents of a philosophically sys- 
tematic theory of jurisprudence. And while they agree in their de- 
sire to purge the Common Law of sterilities, their differences among 
themselves in the specific means suggested, require that each of their 
proposals be criticized individually, or else that the trend they indi- 
cate be charted and examined. The latter course has been adopted 
here. The criticisms made, accordingly, are applicable only to the 
movement as a whole, and are not necessarily directed to each and 
every individual writer mentioned. In fact, the position taken here 
on realism is made more especially with reference to the background 
of the Vienna School of Logical Positivism and its implications for 
our law, rather than to the Harvard School of “Conceptual Prag- 
matism” represented by Charles Sanders Peirce and Clarence Irving 
Lewis, because the influence of the former school upon our legal phi- 
losophy is in a way more direct through the diffusion of the writings 
of continental jurists familiar with the Vienna ideas, than the impli- 
cations of the latter, which after all makes some acknowledgment to 
the logic of Duns Scotus especially, among the Schoolmen, for some 
of its speculations, and so comes closer to the metaphysical founda- 
tions of the Common Law. At least one other professional philoso- 
pher, the late S. Alexander, with his Space, Time, and Deity, has 
given some impetus to this mathematical approach to jurisprudence. 
If the implications for law of the metaphysical fallacies of that and 
similar philosophic systems be adequately indicated early enough, 
however, the current non-Euclidean school cannot reach the dimen- 
sions of a legal philosophy nor of a new system of American juris- 
prudence, unless and until its metaphysics be placed on a sounder 
foundation than it at present contains. Toward such a correction, 
Neo-Scholasticism has much to contribute. 
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Problem II: Certain Ethical Problems of a Catholic Lawyer 


In speaking before a society devoted to the study of Catholic phi- 
losophy, I must begin by confessing that I am not a philosopher. Of 
course the word “philosopher” is used in various senses. We have 
“ceorncob philosophers” on the wireless. There used to be an old 
Irishman in Toledo who was annoyed by youngsters who played in 
front of his home and rode their bicycles and velocipedes over his 
lawn. He complained that the children broke down his flowers by 
riding their “philosophers” across his garden. 

The words “philosophy” and “philosopher” should not be used in 
any loose sense. Philosophy is a science. It is not a hodgepot of 
trivialities. The true philosopher is in a very real and literal sense 
a “lover of wisdom”. His special field of learning is not one which 
yields its fruit to the careless husbandman. A mastery of philosophy, 
if anyone can lay claim to mastery of a subject which is as broad as 
civilization and as deep as humanity, presupposes years of study and 
training. For a lawyer or a physician or a businessman to call 
himself a philosopher or to assume the functions of one is just as 
dangerous as for him to call himself an expert in Sanscrit or as- 
tronomy. The fact that lawyers, physicians and businessmen as well 
as other classes of specialists in limited fields of human knowledge, 
are prone to settle offhand cosmic problems which have perplexed 
generations of thinkers, simply exposes such casual philosophizing 
to contempt. 
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In my own case, I must admit that I have had no formal training 
in philosophy except that gained when I was an undergraduate at 
a Jesuit college some years ago. To borrow and adapt a phrase 
which Robert Louis Stevenson applied in his later life to his early 
training in Scots law, about all I remember of such formal training 
in philosophy is that hylomorphism has nothing to do with drugs and 
that dynamism has nothing to do with electricity. Since those happy 
days of collegiate study, my activities have been largely limited to 
the technical aspects of the profession of law, at first as a practitioner 
and later as a teacher. Ordinary prudence warns me not to discuss 
before this learned body some subjects about which many of my 
hearers are probably better informed than your obedient servant 
himself. 

I have selected a subject which is of primary interest to lawyers 
but which should likewise interest any group engaged in the per- 
petuation of the Catholic ethic. I am going to discuss matters which 
should, and do, claim the attention of any member of the bar. In 
considering these matters, we should not forget the fact that most of 
us at this meeting are engaged in the profession of education. I 
have no ready-made formulae to propose. I do not know how to 
solve these problems. In a sense, they may be said to be insoluble, 
since they are likely to recur in the lifetime of each individual lawyer. 
If this paper stimulates any further thought on this matter, it will 
have served its purpose. The problems exist and must be met. Are 
we bringing to bear upon them the full force of our Catholic intel- 
lectual heritage? Can we, as teachers in Catholic colleges and pro- 
fessional schools, improve the technique of our teaching in to these 
fields? 

If there be any who questions my right to pose these problems, I 
can only say that for a number of years, I have served upon a very 
busy grievance committee of the integrated bar of Michigan. This 
committee has handled hundreds of cases, some trivial, others impor- 
tant; some tragic or pathetic, others ludicrous. With all due modesty, 
I can claim substantial experience as an observer of misconduct within 
the profession of law. 

The moral problem which is peculiarly important to the Catholic 
lawyer, is the problem of divorce. How far is a Catholic lawyer 
permitted to participate in a divorce proceeding on behalf of a client? 
The non-Catholic lawyer does not consider this to be a problem at all, 
or at most, a problem of good taste. I shall put this problem aside 
for two excellent reasons. In the first place it is too complicated to 
be sandwiched in between a number of other matters. Any adequate 
discussion would require more time than this Association has allotted 
to my paper. In the second place, the moral problems raised by the 
practice of divorce law by Catholic lawyers should be handled by a 
priest. No layman of my acquaintance has the background or ex- 
perience necessary to do justice to their moral or philosophical aspects. 
If there be any here who feel that the dismissal of this extremely 
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practical and pressing problem of the average Catholic practitioner, 
is cavalier and arbitrary, I can only suggest that at some future time, 
if it has not done so in the past, this Association enlist the services 
of an expert or experts who can handle the question of divorce with 
intellectual authority. 

If a Catholic lawyer should hesitate before allowing himself to be- 
come involved in divorce litigation, then obviously he should hesitate 
before allowing himself to participate in various other transactions 
of a doubtful moral tone. I do not refer to out-and-out dishonesty. 
No one defends the lawyer who deliberately and intentionally swindles 
either his client, the court, a third person or the public. But there 
are subtler classes of cases where one at times finds great difficulty 
in distinguishing the licit from the illicit. 

The first problem for our consideration is the problem of the de- 
fense of a person accused of crime. Criminal law in any modern 
civilized state primarily seeks to protect the public against the depre- 
dations of the criminal and secondarily, to rehabilitate the criminal. 
If the murderer or robber can be reformed so as to become a law- 
abiding member of the community, modern phrenologists welcome this 
as an answer to the problem of overcrowded prisons. No civilized 
community seeks revenge on a poor wretched convict. If the state 
must lock up some men and women or even put them to death, it 
does so not in any sadistic spirit but rather in a spirit of regret. 
The whole trend of modern criminology is towards the reclamation 
of the criminal except in those cases where that is impossible or 
where lenience to an individual wrongdoer might lead others to believe 
that they could violate the law with impunity. There are still persons 
in the world who are cruel by nature and some of them occupy ju- 
dicial office but in the English-speaking countries, at least, we look 
upon them as anomalous survivals of a brutal past. The Anglo- 
American law has changed tremendously in the last century and a 
half and this change has been most pronounced in the field of criminal 
law. Pope’s line, “And wretches hang that magistrates may dine”, 
reflected a callousness that lasted into the nineteenth century. Where 
today would we find an English speaking judge worthy of the name, 
who, when sentencing a prisoner to death, would take time to jest 
crudely about the prisoner’s name or appearance? Yet such things 
were commonplace in the eighteenth century and earlier. The famous 
Scottish judge, Lord Braxfield, who was the model of Stevenson’s 
Weir of Hermiston, once said to a glib-tongued rascal on trial before 
him, “Ye’re a very clever chiel, man, but ye’ll be nane the waur of 
a hanging.” An English Judge, named Bacon, was trying a prisoner 
named Hogg, who said that the judge should favor him, since Hogg 
was related to Bacon. “Aye”, answered the judge, “but not until the 
Hogg has been well hung”. 

Today the criminal law surrounds the person accused with safe- 
guards calculated to curb the exercise of judicial cruelty and to in- 
sure a fair and adequate presentation of his defense to a jury. This 
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is accomplished by entitling him to the advice and assistance of 
counsel in the widest degree. The average American is likely to take 
this for granted and yet it was not so during earlier centuries. In 
the seventeenth and even the eighteenth centuries, the right of a 
prisoner to be represented by counsel, when on trial for a felony or 
misdemeanor, was narrowly limited. The last survivals of such lim- 
itation were not removed in England until 1836. 

There is an inexpressible sublimity in the picture of an advocate 
defending a prisoner before a tribunal dominated by prejudice and 
injustice, whether it be a Malesherbes defending a King of France 
before the butchers of the Revolution or a Leibowitz defending a 
group of ignorant and underprivileged negroes before a court de- 
termined to put them to death as an instance of racial discipline. It 
is to the everlasting glory of the bar that fear of popular disfavor 
has seldom, if ever, intimidated its members to the extent that they 
have allowed the helpless and friendless to remain undefended. 

And yet this close observance of the right of an accused person to 
have the benefit of legal advice, may make us as lawyers forget that 
we have other duties both to our conscience and to the commonwealth. 
The insistence upon the sacred duty of a lawyer to his client, when 
it is repeated by some lawyers, tends to be a specious sophism, a form 
of hypocrisy which deceives no one. 

The willingness of counsel to uphold the cause of the accused in 
the face of what may be unfair and brutal persecution, has itself 
produced a problem which every lawyer must face sooner or later if 
he is to engage in the specialty of the trial of criminal cases. That 
problem is the defense of the professional criminal. 

Organized crime cannot exist today without advice of counsel as 
well as political protection. Far be it from me to even suggest that 
American lawyers as a group are engaged in the dirty practice of 
advising hoodlums and criminals. The number of such who habitually 
draw their livelihood from this class of clientele is small. Neverthe- 
less, the temptation to join their ranks comes to many a lawyer if he 
practices long enough and if he is what is commonly called a “suc- 
cessful trial lawyer”. 

How shall the conscientious lawyer meet this temptation? Shall 
he abstain entirely from the trial of criminal cases? That might 
condemn the innocent victim of unjust accusation to prison or the 
gallows for want of a champion. Shall the lawyer make a careful 
study of his prospective client’s guilt or innocence before accepting 
the case? It was commonly believed that Abraham Lincoln would 
refuse to defend a prisoner unless Lincoln were personally convinced 
of the client’s innocence. Yet even this might in a given case result 
in an unjust conviction. A prisoner might be unable to satisfy his 
lawyer or a jury of his own innocence and yet be innocent never- 
theless. Furthermore, many innocent prisoners have been known to 
admit their own guilt, in order to gain some real or imaginary ad- 
vantage or because of psychopathic reasons. 
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Somewhere, the line must be drawn between the action of the con- 
scientious lawyer, who knows that the blackest appearance of guilt 
may yet be totally wrong and who is moved to defend the friendless 
wretch even though he be convict by public opinion, and the un- 
scrupulous shyster who cares nothing about the guilt or innocence of 
his client provided the latter produce a sufficiently large retainer, 
Baron Jeffreys, who has come down to us as a symbol of the hanging 
judge, but who was not more brutal than the other judges of his 
time nor even as bad as some of them, was accustomed to say that 
when he was a young lawyer practicing in the London courts, he 
always imagined that his little children were standing beside him 
tugging at his gown, as if to say, “Win this case for our sakes, 
papa”. Many a young lawyer knows the same feeling, especially in 
these grim times of financial stringency when honorable fees are few 
and scant. To judge him uncharitably is not my purpose nor is it 
my desire to set up a standard of conduct too rigid for human ob- 
servance. But with all respect to the necessities of providing food, 
shelter and clothing for his family and himself, he must strike a 
balance of conscience between the extremes of professional conduct. 

For the sake of clarity, let me repeat that I am not criticizing the 
lawyer who defends persons accused of crime. I am criticizing only 
the lawyer who makes a practice of defending persons under circum- 
stances where he must, as a reasonable person, know that crime is 
their habitual occupation. Are there not in any large community 
lawyers who are substantially the accomplices of those whose free- 
dom they insure? 

Are we giving this evil the attention it deserves in our law schools? 
Are we doing all humanly possible to turn out young men and women 
afire with ambition “to practice law in the grand manner” as Holmes 
phrased it? Or are we allowing them to rationalize their subsequent 
acceptance of dirty fees from dirty clients? Maybe we are doing all 
that can be expected of us with the means at our disposal. The 
enormous and ever growing body of legal minutiae makes it increas- 
ingly difficult to telescope what should be taught into a minimum of 
three years. But I believe that an improvement is possible and that 
we should at least make the effort. 

It were possible to expand this theme, did time permit, and to work 
it into a number of variations and exceptions. However, I shall pass 
on to another point. 

It may surprise some of you who have never had practical experi- 
ence on a grievance committee, to learn that the most frequent source 
of trouble for lawyers is money; not their own money or lack of it 
but the money of their clients. More disciplinary problems arise out 
of this source than out of all other grievances. A lawyer collects 
money from a debtor of his client and does not properly account for 
it; or a client accuses his lawyer of demanding a fee not justified by 
the services rendered, if any. Most of the disputes which come be- 
fore grievance committees are caused by some sort of a financial snarl 
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between attorney and client. Sometimes the client is at fault. Some- 
times the complaint is due to an honest misunderstanding on the part 
of the client but for which the lawyer is not morally to blame. Some- 
times the complaint is made by a dishonest or even a psychopathic 
client against a perfectly honest and decent lawyer. A large part of 
the work of most professional grievance committees consists of vindi- 
cating innocent lawyers against unfounded accusations. 

Unless a lawyer is extremely cautious, he may find himself in- 
volved in serious liability when handling the funds of a client, though 
he be innocent of any deliberate intent to misuse the funds. The 
only safe thing for a lawyer to do is to reduce his contract of em- 
ployment to writing. Even that may not prevent a spiteful client 
from accusing his lawyer of unprofessional conduct. When actually 
handling money which belongs to his client, the lawyer should know 
and comply with the extremely technical rules which govern the care 
of trust property. “But,” you say, “he does know them. He is a 
lawyer, isn’t he?” Unfortunately, some lawyers do not know them. 
Perhaps their ignorance may be sometimes a mask to hide a guilty 
intent. But with the low standards of admission to the bar which 
were almost universal until a few years ago, many persons were 
admitted who were, and are, sadly deficient in knowledge either of the 
law or of the usages of professional conduct. 

I am convinced that much of the trouble in which lawyers find 
themselves over money, is due to ignorance or inadvertence, rather 
than deliberation. Here again, our law schools should emphasize 
and reemphasize the nature of the attorney’s financial obligation to 
his client. Maybe the schools are doing the best they can but I 
submit that there is room for improvement. 

This in turn leads us to the problem of the lawyer who violates 
the sometimes artificial rules of conduct which bind his profession. 

Up to the present, we have been considering matters of moral as 
well as professional importance. Since this Association is composed 
primarily of philosophers rather than lawyers, you may wonder why 
I should now bring forward matters of purely professional conduct. 
For example, advertising is neither good nor bad in itself. Under 
many circumstances it may serve an excellent purpose. Why, there- 
fore, should lawyers condemn one of their own group for putting a 
neon sign in his window? Why should it be improper for a lawyer 
to visit the victim of an accident and solicit his employment when 
it would be perfectly proper for an insurance salesman to visit the 
same man and try to sell him an insurance policy? I submit that 
there are two reasons why such conduct should be of interest to the 
moralist. In the first place, it involves a breach of the lawyer’s oath 
or at the very least of his most solemn pledge. Before being ad- 
mitted to the bar, each lawyer pledges his honor to the upholding of 
those canons of professional conduct which are commonly enforced 
in this country. In the second place, experience invariably shows 
that a lawyer who deliberately and habitually violates the purely 
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professional canons of ethics, is likely to violate those canons which 
forbid dishonesty as well. This is by no means limited to the legal 
profession. Other professions, which have their own professional 
codes, tell the same story about their own blackleg members. To use 
a word which has been taken into the American language by Presi- 
dential usage, once a chiseler, always a chiseler. 

No greater harm can befall a young lawyer than for him to believe 
that there is one kind of everyday ethics which he must observe if 
he is to be a decent member of society and another kind, of a purely 
artificial nature, which applies only within his profession and which 
he may evade if he can escape detection. No lawyer ever lived who 
could follow such a distinction and remain essentially honest. 

Our young lawyers need to be taught, and our older ones reminded, 
that the canons of professional ethics are not merely arbitrary rules 
without reason or significance. While most lawyers will remain 
within the limits of proper professional conduct, else the bar would 
collapse, some are apt to look upon the rules against advertising, 
soliciting business, fee-splitting and similar practices which are un- 
professional but not necessarily immoral in themselves, as being sim- 
ply usages which have grown up in the course of centuries. In point 
of fact, every rule by which lawyers must abide, has some sound 
reason behind it. Very frequently a widespread violation of these 
apparently arbitrary rules, would produce baneful social results of a 
far-reaching scope. 

This leads to the final matter which I wish to discuss, namely, the 
lawyer in politics. Pope Julius III is reputed to have said: “My son, 
you do not know with what little wisdom the world is governed.” 
He might have added: “Or with what little honesty.” 

In the United States, there is an intimate connection between the 
legal profession and the political profession. From our earliest days, 
we have been a people litigious and curious about its rights under the 
law. On the eve of our independence, Edmund Burke said that more 
copies of the then recently printed Commentaries of Blackstone were 
being sold in the colonies than in England itself. Our whole national 
history reflects the guidance and influence of men trained in the 
law. In the absence of an hereditary aristocracy, the American bar 
throughout the nineteenth century governed the country as an intel- 
lectual aristocracy. Within the past few years, other professions like 
those of the engineer and the economist have waxed in importance 
to share with the profession of law the responsibility of directing 
our national activities. But the American lawyer is today, as he al- 
ways has been, pre-eminently associated with the business of state. 
The depression has made this association even closer than in the 
past. Up to a decade ago, a certain high type of ambitious lawyer 
preferred to remain aloof from politics and to practice his profession 
without interruption. Today, the changing environment in which 
commerce is able to flourish, no longer holds out a commensurate 
opportunity of financial success to the ambitious lawyer. Whether 
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he likes political life or not, he is forced to enter it, directly or in- 
directly, if he hopes to succeed. 

Politics at its worst is a dirty business. At its best it is not much 
better. Politics is politics whether it be practiced in Washington or 
Khatmandu, in the year 1940 A.D. or 256 B.C. You will observe 
that I am very careful not to allege that politics and honesty are 
inconsistent. On the contrary, there are now, as there always have 
been, plenty of respectable and honest men and women holding politi- 
cal office and seeking political preferment. If this were not true, our 
governmental machinery could not function. But side by side with the 
decent politicians are the other kind. The honest man or woman 
must deal with the other kind at frequent intervals. Such association 
of itself makes for temptation. Unfortunately, such temptation is 
not always resisted. 

The theme of this symposium is “The Problem of Liberty.” The 
problem of liberty has many answers and I do not know what all of 
them may be. But I do know one indispensable condition of liberty 
and that is an honest and straightforward administration of govern- 
ment. No free people can long retain its freedom where the state 
is in the control of dishonest officials. This may sound trite and it 
is trite because it is as old as society itself. But it is as new as 1940. 

Out of the welter of confusion and bloodshed in Europe, the fall 
of France stands as a warning of what may happen to a once great 
nation when it allows its machinery of government to fall into the 
hands of unprincipled partisans. Volumes have already been written 
and will be written for the purpose of explaining why a great power 
which twenty years ago possessed admittedly the greatest military 
establishment ever seen up to that time, collapsed last summer like 
a rotten egg, without making a serious effort to defend itself once 
the German army had begun to advance. Some critics blame the 
parties of the right, some blame the parties of the left, some blame 
the dry rot of the military high command. But all critics up to 
this time, who have analyzed the plight of France, agree in deploring 
the utter corruption, both public and private, in which the govern- 
ment was administered. From private graft and partisan double- 
dealing, the path of French politics led down to disloyalty and be- 
trayal of country and finally to absolute ruin. 

I have used France as an illustration of the ultimate chaos which 
will overtake any land where the rulers forget the obligations of re- 
ligion and patriotism. We in the United States are still far from 
that dreadful conclusion. 

But the same ruin which destroyed the French Republic might 
ultimately engulf our own country if our statesmen and soldiers were 
to lose sight of the ideals of our Christian ethics. 

Every young man and woman in a Catholic College and particu- 
larly in a Catholic law school, should be reminded, incessantly of 
his and her duty to Caesar as well as to God. Each should be taught 
the responsibilities of citizenship in the concrete. 
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Our modern institutions of learning are devoting more and more 
thought to the preparation of men and women for the administration 
of government. Such activity cannot be praised too highly. But it 
ought to be extended in every direction. I would like to see a course 
in Catholic ethics which specialized in the moral problems presented 
by the operation of a modern community; such problems as graft 
in all of its ugly forms has made commonplace. I realize that men 
and women cannot be made good by education alone. But education 
can do a great deal. 

Western culture appears to be on the threshold of one of those 
periods of crisis which recur at intervals of centuries. The techno- 
logical advances of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries have been 
made at the expense of the old bases of civilization. Instead of re- 
ligion, we are offered atheism. Instead of private property, we are 
offered communism or one of its various offshoots. Instead of the 
sanctity of the family, we are offered an animalistic sensualism. 
These were the seeds of national ruin in France and if they are 
allowed to develop unchecked, they will be the bane of the United 
States. 

On the shoulders of the legal profession in this country must rest 
as it has in the past, much of the responsibility for the welfare of 
the United States. The science of law is, in the last analysis, the 
science of government. Lawyers will continue to sit in our legisla- 
tures and make our laws. By necessity, they will interpret those 
laws on the bench. They will continue in our executive offices, state 
and federal, and thus be responsible for carrying the laws into effect. 
Only if those lawyers, men and women, are faithful to the ideals 
and traditions of christian civilization will our country prosper and 
progress. If they forget such ideals, then we shall suffer the woes 
of unbridled partisanship which George Washington deplored and 
which today have brought France to the dust. 

DANIEL J. MCKENNA, Dean. 
School of Law 
University of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Problem: The To Be which Signifies The Truth of Propositions. 


While it is true that the object of intellect is being,! human intel- 
ligence nevertheless encompasses that object diversely in its acts: for 
in the first act, that is, the simple gaze of indivisible things (intelli- 
gentia indivisibilium) it expresses being in that which is its limit, 

1 Unde ens est proprium obiectum intellectus; et sic est primum intelligibile, sicut 
sonus est primum audibile. (Ss. THOMAE, ST I. 5. 2 resp.) Quia obiectum intellectus 


est ens vel verum commune. op. cit. I. 55. 1 resp.) Unless otherwise indicated, all 
further references in this paper are to St. Thomas. 
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essence, the that what sort of a thing is; whereas in the second act 
it expresses being in that which is its act, to be.2 (With the third 
act reasoning, not intelligence, and whose object is being in that which 
is its caused sequence, today we shall not concern’ ourselves on how 
its object be held in intelligibility or on how the act be reduced to 
intelligence.) At heart, then, judgment is always the affirmation of 
an act of being, whether we say, for example 
Socrates (humanity in this flesh and these bones) is 
and thus attribute to the subject simply the exercise of its to be, 
apart from any limit on the side of the predicate; or 
this man is mathematician 
and thus, while not affirming that the man exists, we attribute to 
the subject the exercise of an act of being in this accidental mode, 
namely, of being wise; or 
man is animal 
and thus, while not affirming that any man exists, we are still en- 
gaged on predication not divorced from existential import; for we 
are affirming that the being which man exercises is not in any manner 
whatever or simply, but is a being in this mode, namely, animality; 
and as to be animal is a certain act, but there is no act except in 
function of esse, the ultimate act even of forms, thus it stands, that 
although this predication looks directly to an act not ultimate, that 
of being animal, it still is the affirmation of an act of being. 

The first act is to the second as principle to term:* that is, the 
thing known by the first operation in that which is a certain actual 
intelligibility, in the second operation is known in that which is esse, 
the ultimate act of being intelligible as it is the ultimate act of being 
itself. Indeed, as there is no act, eg. that which form exercises in 
regard of matter, apart from esse, the ultimate act, and thus apart 
from to be, the ultimate act of intelligibility, in the order of the 
concept, whose object is essence and not to be, the thing known would 
not have an actual intelligibility if first in an intellectum there did 
not fall being as having primacy in intelligibility therein; for being, 

2in Boet. de Trin. V. 3 resp., ed. Mandonnet p. 110; in I Sent. 88. 1. 8 sol., ed. 


Mandonnet p. 903; in I Sent. 19. 5. 1 ad 7, ed. Mandonnet p. 489. 

3in Perth. Il. 2, ed. Leonina n. 2. 

4... in qualibet cognitione duo est considerare, scilicet principium, et finem sive 
terminum. Principium quidem ad apprehensionem pertinet, terminus autem ad ju- 
dicium ; ibi enim cognitio perficitur. (in Boet. de Trin. VI. 2 resp., ed. Mandonnet 
p. 182) In this place St. Thomas pushes human cognition back to that which is an 
ultimate principle or beginning, the sense, whose operation is a certain apprehension. 
But that the first and second operations of human intelligence are so ordered there 
can be no doubt; among many texts consider these: Compositio autem et divisio 
Posterior est consideratione eius quod quid est, quod est eius principium. (CG I. 58, 
ed. Leon. manualis p. 54b); Intellectus autem noster, apprehendendo incomplexa, 
nondum pertingit ad ultimam suam perfectionem, qui adhuc est in potentia respectu 
compositionis et divisionis: sicut in naturalibus simplicia sunt respectu commixtorum, 
et partes respectu totius. (op. cit. I. 59, p. 55b) In another place we tried to show 
the analogy of principle to term as here and in the proportion of the external sense 
to the common sense, B. J. MULLER-THYM, ‘The Common Sense, Perfection of the 
Order of Pure Sensibility,’ The Thomist II (1940) 336 saa. : 

5... primum cadens in apprehensione intellectus est ens, ut Avicenna, tract. I 
Metaphys., cap. vi, dicit. (in I Sent. 38. 1. 4 obj. 4);.... ens autem et essentia 
sunt que primo intellectu concipiuntur, ut dicit Avicenna in primo libro sue Metha- 
physice,... (De Ente et Essentia proem., ed. R-G p. 1. 3-5); Illud autem quod 
primo intellectus concipit quasi notissimum, et in quo omnes conceptiones resolvit, 
est ens, ut Avicenna dicit in principio Metaphysicae suae. (De Verit. I. 1 resp.; 
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which is analogous, and in which beings are proportionately and not 
generically one, in so far as it always expresses a proportion to its 
act to be, which to be is diverse, holds everything, known in a con- 
cept under the formality of essence, within the intelligibility of the 
ultimate act, to be; and thus being is an absolute principle of human 
cognition®; and even in the order of simple apprehension, the intellect 
by composing differentia with genus and forming a proper work of 
its own definition, forms a concept in which the thing known has a 
certain to be.’ 

It remains, that if we consider the thing known in the exercise of 
the ultimate act of intelligible being, that is the esse of that order, 
the thing known exercises that act only in regard of the second opera- 
tion of human intelligence; and more specifically, it exercises that act 
in an intellectus® which is enunciation, that which is properly consti- 
tuted by the second operation of the intellect® and as a verbum’® is 


ef. op. cit. XXI. 1 resp.) Unde unum ponitur in definitione multitudinis, non autem 
multitudo in definitione unius. Sed divisio cadit in intellectu ex ipsa negatione entis, 
ita quod primo cadit in intellectu ens, secundo quod... (ST I. 11. 2 ad 4) 

6 Ad huius evidentiam sciendum est, quod, cum duplex sit operatio intellectus: 
una, qua cognoscit quod quid est, quae vocatur indivisibilium intelligentia: alia, qua 
componit et dividit: in utroque est aliquod primum: in prima quidem operatione est 
aliquod primum, quod cadit in conceptione intellectus, scilicet hoc quod dico ens; 
nec aliquid hac operatione potest mente concipi, nisi intelligatur ens. Et quia hoc 
principium, impossibile est esse et non esse simul, dependet ex intellectu entis, sicut 
hoc principium, omne totum est maius sua parte, ex intellectu totius et partis: ideo 
hoc etiam principium est naturaliter primum in secunda operatione intellectus, scilicet 
componentis et dividentis. Nec aliquis potest secundum hanc operationem intellectus 
aliquid intelligere, nisi hoc principio intellecto. Sicut enim totum et partes non 
intelleguntur nisi intellecto ente, ita nec hoc principium omne totum est maius sua 
parte, nisi intellecto praedicto principio firmissimo. (in Metaph. IV. 6, no. 605) cf. 
ET. GILSON, Réalisme Thomiste et Critique de la Connaissance p. 216 saa. : 

7 Sed sciendum, quod esse dicitur tripliciter. Uno modo dicitur esse ipsa quidditas 
vel natura rei, sicut dicitur quod definitio est oratio significans quid est esse; definitio 
enim quidditatem rei significat. (in I Sent. 33. 1. 1 ad 1, ed. Mandonnet p. 766) 

8It is well to bear in mind that intellectus (which usually translates vous, though 
sometimes it translates vénua as in Perihermeneias 16a9) signifies many things. In 
the text of St. Thomas, as against that of e.g. St. Albert or several of the Arabs, 
its employment is on the whole restricted; thus, St. Thomas in one place distin- 
guishes four uses of the term to signify variously the faculty, its action, the 
intellectus existing in the faculty and produced by its action, the habitus of one or 
other kind of intellectual knowledge. (De Verit. XVII. 1. resp.) Moreover in the 
oblique cases of the singular it has the same form as intellectum, that is res intellecta 
(cf. in De Anima III. 11, ed. Pirotta n. 747), a rather happy expression which 
later tends to be replaced by the term “objective concept.” 

9 Ad secundum dicendum, quod sicut in actibus exterioribus est considerare opera- 
tionem et operatum, pute aedificationem et aedificatum, ita in operibus rationis est 
considerare ipsum actum rationis, qui est intelligere et ratiocinari, et aliquid per 
huiusmodi actum constitutum: quod quidem in speculativa ratione primo quidem 
est definitio, secundo enunciatio, ... (ST I II. 90. 1 ad 2). ef. Considerandum est 
autem, quod compositio propositionis non est opus naturae, sed est opus rationis et 
intellectus. (in De An. III. 11, n. 751) cf. et. Ad tertium dicendum, quod in parte 
sensitiva invenitur duplex operatio: una secunda solam immutationem, et sic perficitur 
operatio sensus per hoc quod immutatur a sesibili. Alia operatio est formatio, 
secundum quod vis imaginativa format sibi aliquod idolum rei absentis, vel .etiam 
nunquam visae. Et utraque haec operatio coniungitur in intellectu. Nam primo 
quidem consideratur passio intellectus possibilis, secundum quod informatur specie 
intelligibili. Qua intellectus format secundo vel definitionem, vel divisionem, vel 
compositionem, quae per vocem significatur. Unde ratio quam significat nomen est 
definitio; et enuntiatio significat compositionem et divisionem intellectus. Non ergo 
voces significant ipsas species intelligibiles, sed ea quae intellectus sibi format ad 
judicandum de rebus exterioribus. (ST I. 85. 2 ad 3) ; 

10 Respondeo dicendum, quod secundum Augustinum XV de Trin. verbum cordis 
importat quoddam procedens a mente, sive ab intellectu. Procedit autem aliquid ab 
intellectu, inquantum est constitutum per operationem ipsius. Est autem duplex 
operatio intellectus, secundum Philosophum in III de Anima. Una quidem quae 
vocatur indivisibilium intelligentia, per quam intellectus format in seipso definitionem, 
vel conceptum alicuius incomplexi. Alia autem operatio est intellectus componentis 
et dividentis, secundum quam format enuntiationem. Et utrumque istorum per opera- 
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that in which the intelligence expresses a certain to be exercised by 
that which is known. This to be the soul comes upon, conjoining 
predicate with subject," in such wise that there is only one intellectus 
and one intellectum, that is one thing exercising intelligible to be, 
and in such wise that there is only composition on the part of the 
intellectus, even though enunciation be also spoken of as composition 
or division,’ and the second operation of intellect be defined by Aris- 
totle in terms of composition and division, affirmation and negation. 
For enunciation may be considered as a certain thing, or as a sign;1* 
and as all the conceptions of the intellect are the likenesses of things, 
those things which are in regard of an intellectus can be considered 
and named in two-fold manner, either with respect to themselves, or 
with respect to the things of which they are the representations, 
Thus if we consider with respect to themselves those things which 
are in regard of an intellectus, there is always composition wherever 
there is truth or falsity, that is, in an enunciation; for this is never 
found in an intellectus except in so far as the intellect compares one 
simple thing conceived to another. But if one look to the thing, then 
sometimes there is composition, sometimes division, and again some- 
times there is affirmation, sometimes negation. There is composition 
when the intellect compares one thing conceived with another as ap- 
prehending the conjunction or identity of the things of which they 
are conceptions, but division when it so compares one thing conceived 
with the other as to apprehend those things divided. Thus these 
things which in the first act of the intellect we have known singly, 
each divided from each, in forming enunciation we make into a one 
through the mode of composition and division;!? and among intelligible 


tionem intellectus constitutorum vocatum verbum cordis, quorum primum significatur 
per terminum incomplexum, secundum vero significatur per orationem. Manifestum 
est autem quod omnis operatio intellectus procedit ab eo secundum quod est factus 
in actu per speciem intelligibilem, quia nihil operatur nisi secundum quod est actu. 
Unde necesse est quod species intelligibilis, quae est principium operationis intel- 
lectualis, differat a verbo cordis, quod est per operationem intellectus formatum; 
quamvis ipsum verbum possit dici forma vel species intelligibilis, prout forma artis 
quam intellectus adinvenit, dicitur quaedam species intelligibilis. (Quodl. V. 5. 9 
resp.) 

11, . . alio modo esse significat compositionem propositionis, quam anima adinvenit 
coniungens praedicatum subiecto (ST I. 3. 4 ad 2) 

12 et enuntiatio significat compositionem et divisionem intellectus. (ST I. 85. 2 ad 
8, full text quoted in note 9 above) 

13 ef. Perih. 16a9-15. 

14, ..dicendum quod enuntiatio potest dupliciter considerari: vel ut res quae- 
dam, ... vel ut signum talis rei... (in I Sent. 19. 5. 8 ad 5, ed. Mandonnet p. 498) 

15 Thus Aristotle had defined enunciation as being either one of the parts of op- 
position, Anal. Post. A. 2, 72a7-18. 

16 Sed dicendum est quod cum conceptiones intellectus sint similitudines rerum, 
ea quae circa intellectum sunt dupliciter considerari et nominari possunt. Uno 
modo secundum se: alio modo, secundum rationes rerum quarum sunt similitu- 
dines. . . . Sic etiam, si consideremus ea quae sunt circa intellectum secundum se, 
semper est compositio, ubi est veritas et falsitas; quae nunquam invenitur in intel- 
lectu, nisi per hoc quod intellectus comparat unum simplicem conceptum alteri. Sed 
si referatur ad rem, quandoque dicitur compositio, quandoque dicitur divisio. Com- 
positio quidem, quando intellectus comparat unum conceptum alteri, quasi appre- 
hendens coniunctionem aut identitatem rerum, quarum sunt conceptiones; divisio 
autem, quando sic comparat unum conceptum alteri, ut apprehendat res esse diversas 
[note variant: divisas BC]. Et per hune etiam modum in vocibus affirmatio dicitur 
compositio, in quantum coniunctionem ex parte rei significat; negatio vero dicitur 
divisio, in quantum significat rerum separationem. (in Perih. I. 3 ed. Leonina no. 4) 

17 Et propter hoc, ea quae seorsum et divisim intelligimus, oportet nos in unum 
redigere per modum compositionis et divisionis, enuntiationem formando. (ST I. 14 
14 resp.) 
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things in which there is the true or false there is a certain composi- 
tion of things intellected; the intellect makes one intellectus of such 
things intellected, in such wise that there is only one intelligible thing, 
and the parts of that intelligible being are understood together, simul, 
Gua.® In enunciation, then, the thing known exists in one of the two 
modes of being per se.1® And thus very frequently St. Thomas teaches 
that being per se is two-fold: one which signifies the essence?’ or 
entity’ of the thing, the being which signifies something existing in 
the nature of things,”? is ens naturae,22 and is divided by the ten 
genera;** the other is that which signifies the truth of the proposi- 
tion,*®> or the truth of propositions,2® which signifies the truth of 
composition,’ or the truth of the proposition which consists in compo- 
sition,** and as against ens naturae is ens rationis.?9 


18in De An. III. 11, nos. 746-749. 

19 As to the third mode of ens said per se mentioned by Aristotle in the Meta- 
physics, namely being as divided by potency and act, we do not refer to it explicitly 
here since potency and act are to be discovered both in the being which is divided 
by the ten genera and in the being which signifies the composition of a proposition, 
i.e. ens rationis. (cf. in Met. V. 9, ed. Cathala n. 897) It appears that Averroes 
at this place in his commentary on Aristotle, confined being said in this third mode 
per se to being of nature: Deinde dicit. Et etiam quaedam entia sunt potentia et 
quaedam actu, idest et dicitur hoc nomen ens de ente, quod est actu extra animam, 
et de ente, quod est potentia. quaedam enim dicuntur visa, quando videntur actu: 
et quaedam dicuntur visa, quia possunt videri in actu. Et similiter sciens, quandoque 
dicitur sciens, quandoque utitur scientia: et talis est sciens in actu: et dicitur sciens, 
quando non utitur scientia, scilicet sciens in potentia propinqua. Et hoc intendebat 
cum dicit. et similiter est de scientia, etc. idest dicimus enim scientem illum, qui 
habet potentiam, qua utitur scientia, licet non utatur: et dicimus scientem illum, 
qui utitur scientia, quando utitur illa. (in Arist. Metaph. V. text. 14; ed. Venetiis 
apud Iuntas t. VIII (1551) fol. 55vb). Still, if this is to be taken only as an 
exposition of the text of Aristotle, then Averroes has not committed himself, be- 
cause the example of potency and act Aristotle gives is one as these are found in 
ens naturae; and it is St. Thomas who has extended this example in order to make 
clear that ens per se in this third mode is to be found in each of the other two 
modes of being said per se. It is well to bear in mind that more than once St. 
Thomas has made use of the preceding paragraphs of this section of Averroes’ ex- 
position, e.g. De Ente et Essentia I, ed. R-G 2. 11-12; in II Sent. 34. 1. 1 resp.; in 
Met. V. 9, n. 896. (in the last text cited Averroes is not mentioned by name; but 
the doctrine is the same as that given in the text from the commentary on the 
Sentences above.) 

20 De Ente et Essentia I, ed. R-G. 2. 8-11 and 8. 12; CG III. 9, ed. Leon. manualis 
p. 235a; in II Sent. 37. 1. 2 ad 3. 

21ST I. 48. 2 ad 2. 

22 in II Sent. 84. 1. 1 resp.; in Met. V. 14, no. 971. 

23 in Met. IV. 4, no. 574. 

24 De Ente et Essentia loc. cit.; CG loc. cit.; in II Sent. 34. 1. 1 resp.; ST I. 48. 
2 ad 2; in Met. V. 9, no. 889; VI. 2, no. 1171 (. . . ens quod continet sub se figuras 
praedicamentorum, ut quid, quale, quantum etc.) 

25... ens dicitur dupliciter. Uno modo quod significat essentiam rei extra 
animam existentis, ... Alio modo secundum quod significat veritatem proposi- 
tionis, ... (in II Sent. 87. 1. 2 ad 3) Respondeo dicendum, quod Philosophus, in 
V Metaphys. text. 14, ostendit quod ens multipliciter dicitur. Uno enim modo 
dicitur ens quod per decem genera dividitur: et sic ens significat aliquid in natura 
existens, sive sit substantia, ut homo, sive accidens, ut color. Alio modo dicitur ens, 
quod significat veritatem propositionis; prout dicitur quod affirmatio est vera, 
quando significat esse de eo quod est; et negatio, quando significat non esse de e0 
quod non est;... (in II Sent. 34. 1. 1 resp.) 

26 Sciendum est igitur quod, sicut dicit Philosophus in quinto Metaphysice, ens 
per se dicitur dupliciter: uno modo quod dividitur per decem genera, alio modo quod 
significat propositionum veritatem. (De Ente et Essentia I, ed. R-G 2. 8-11) 

27 Dicitur etiam malum esse in mundo, non quasi essentiam aliquam habeat, vel 
res quaedam existat, ut sexta ratio procedebat: sed ea ratione qua dicitur quod res 
aliqua mala est ipso malo; sicut caecitas et quaelibet priatio esse dicitur quia animal 
caecitate est caecum. Ens enim dupliciter dicitur, ut Philosophus in Metaphysica 
docet. Uno modo, secundum quod significat essentiam rei, et dividitur per decem 
praedicamenta: et sic nulla privatio potest dici ens. Alio modo, secundum quod 
significat veritatem compositionis: et sic malum et privatio dicitur ens, inquantum 
privatione dicitur aliquid esse privatum. (CG III. 9. ed. Leon. man. p. 235a) Ponit 
alium modum entis, secundum quod esse et est significant compositionem proposi- 
tionis, quam facit intellectus componens et dividens. (in Met. V. 9, no. 895) 

28. ..ens dupliciter dicitur. Uno modo quod significat entitatem rei, prout 
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This being, we all know, is the proper subject of logic;®° the whole 
of logic appears to be about being and non-being thus spoken of;*4 
what is more, in so far as all entia naturae fall under the considera- 
tion of the reason, the subject of logic extends itself to all the things 
of which ens naturae is predicated ;** and thus while each of the par- 
ticular sciences considers being particularized or contracted to some 
one or other genus of being, logic alone shares with metaphysics the 
honor of cultivating a common subject matter**; and this privilege 
extends even to the men who cultivate those special parts of logic, 
viz. dialectics and sophistics, although the dialectician, the sophistical 
arguer, and the first philosopher differ greatly in the manner in 
which they cultivate that common subject.*4 And because not only 
is the subject matter of logic, ens rationis, common and coextensive 
with ens naturae, but also each mode of predication is a mode of 
being, thus it is that being per se in the first mode, i.e. ens naturae, 
is contracted to diverse genera in accordance with the diverse mode 
of making predication, which mode follows the diverse mode of being; 
and thus something is signified to be as many times as being is said 
or is predicated.** Thus proof by the way of predication, which way 
is proper to logic, is sometimes used in metaphysics, for this way is 
closely related to that science®**; and because the logical mode is proper 
to metaphysics, in another place St. Thomas says that Aristotle be- 


dividitur per decem praedicamenta; et sic convertitur cum re: et hoc modo nulla 
privatio est ens; unde nec malum. Alio modo dicitur ens quod significat veritatem 
propositionis, quae in compositione consistit, cuius nota est hoc verbum est. Et hoc 
est ens quo respondetur ad quaestionem an est. Et sic caecitatem dicimus esse in 
oculo, vel quamcumque aliam privationem. Et hoc modo etiam malum dicitur ens. 
(ST I. 48. 2 ad 2) ... et hoc ens compositionem significat, quam intellectus com- 
ponens et dividens adinvenit. (in II Sent. 34. 1. 1 resp., the rest of the text quoted 
in note 25 above) ... sicut ens dicitur non solum quod est in rerum natura, sed 
secundum compositionem propositionis, prout est in ea verum vel falsum:... (in 
Met. V. 14, no. 971) 

29 Et hoc ideo est, quia ens est duplex: ens scilicet rationis et ens naturae. (in 
Met. IV. 4, no. 574) 

30 Et huiusmodi, scilicet ens rationis, est proprie subiectum logicae. (in Met. IV. 
4. no. 574) Verum autem et falsum pertinet proprie ad considerationem logici; 
consequuntur autem ens in ratione de quo considerat logicus: nam verum et falsum 
sunt in mente... (in Met. IV. 17, no. 736) 
ie — enim logica videtur esse de ente et non ente sic dicto. (in Met. VI. 4, no. 

3 

32 Huiusmodi autem intentiones intelligibiles, entibus naturae aequiparantur, eo 
quod omnia entia naturae sub consideratione rationis cadunt. Et ideo subjectum 
logicae ad omnia se extendit, de quibus ens naturae praedicatur. Unde concludit 
quod subiectum logicae aequiparatur subjecto philosophiae, quod est ens naturae. 
(in Met. IV. 4, no. 574) 

33, . . in Metaphysica et logica, eo quod utraque scientia communis est, et idem 
subiectum quodammodo habent. (in Boet. de Trin. VI. 1 resp., ed. Mandonnet p. 125) 

384 in Met. IV. 4, no. 572-575; ef. et. nos. 576-577 and J. Maritain, Sept Lecons sur 
VEtre pp. 46-50. 

35 Unde oportet, quod ens contrahatur ad diversa genera secundum diversum modum 
praedicandi, qui consequitur diversum modum essendi; quia ‘“quoties ens dicitur,” 
idest quot modis aliquid praedicatur, “toties esse significatur,’”’ idest tot modis sig- 
nificatur aliquid esse. Et propter hoe ea in quae dividitur ens primo, dicuntur esse 
Praedicamenta, quia distinguuntur secundum diversum modum praedicandi. Quia 
igitur eorum quae praedicantur, quaedam significant quid, idest substantiam, quaedam 
quale, quaedam quantum, et sic de aliis; oportet quod unicuique modo praedicandi, 
esse significat idem; ut cum dicitur homo est animal, esse significat substantiam. 
Cum autem dicitur, homo est albus, significat qualitatem, et sic de aliis. (in Met. 
V. 9, no. 890) 

36 Attamen diversitatem materiae ab omnibus formis non probat Philosophus per 
viam motus, quae quidem probatio est per viam naturalis Philosophiae, sed per viam 
praedicationis, quae est propria Logicae, quam in quarto huius dicit affinem esse huic 
scientiae. (in Met. VII. 2, no. 1287) 
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gins fittingly to show what quod quid erat esse is in sensible sub- 
stances by considering this as from the mode of making predication.” 

Nevertheless, while the logician studies ens rationis, and in this has 
a subject matter which is common and not particular, the formality 
of his study is taken rather from rationis than from ens: the logi- 
cian considers the mode of predication, not the existence of a thing*’; 
his object, then, would seem to be ens rationis inquantum rationis. 
And as this mode of being, which, for example, follows upon the 
composition of genus and differentia or of predicate with subject, and 
the mode of being which is that of ens naturae and may, for ex- 
ample, follow upon the composition of form with matter, are diverse, 
thus the to be which a thing exercises in itself, is other than the 
to be which that thing has in the soul.*® 

We hope we may be forgiven today, at this round table devoted 
to logic and method, if we investigate a matter which belongs properly 
to the metaphysician rather than to the logician; it is true that we 
are studying a certain being, namely that ens rationis which there 
is in a proposition or enunciation,—and we shall use the two terms 
interchangeably, although we are aware of their distinction*®; but 
because the texts we have examined speak of the being which signi- 
fies the truth of propositions, it is clear that we are concerned with 
what Maritain calls the “properly judicative proposition” containing 
truth or falsity judged or accepted, as against the “simply enunciative 
proposition” prior to judgment, i.e. a truth or falsity simply put for- 
ward or proposed for judgment.‘ But our question looks rather 
to this ens rationis inquantum ens, and so is a study which properly 
belongs to the metaphysician; and what we shall have to say, for 
example, of subject and predicate will be concerned with these as 
principles of that being which things have in enunciations, even 


87 Dicit ergo primo, quod de substantiis sensibilibus primo dicendum est, et osten- 
dendum est in eis quod quid erat esse: ideo primum dicemus de eo quod est quod 
quid erat esse quaedam logice. Sicut enim supra dictum est, haec scientia habet 
quamdam affinitatem cum Logica propter utriusque communitatem. Et ideo modus 
logicus huic scientiae proprius est, et ab eo convenienter incipit. Magis autem logice 
dicit se de eo quod quid est dicturum, inquantum investigat quid sit quod quid erat 
~~ “aes praedicandi. Hoc enim ad logicum proprie pertinet. (in Met. VII. 
» no. 

38 Logicus enim considerat modum praedicandi, et non existentiam rei. (in Met. 
VII. 17, no. 1658) 

39 Aliud enim est esse rei in seipsa, et esse rei in anima, ... (ST I. 14. 13 ad 2) 

40 Aristotle himself first made the distinction: 


- . . &pxn Séorly d&mobdeitews modrasis &uecos, &uesos 5t Hs wh éorw AAAN wporépa. 
mporacis Séoriv &mopdvaews 7d erepov wdprov, & kad’ évds, Sradexrix? yev 7 duolws 
AapBdvovea drorepovody ArrodekTiKy 5é 7) Wpispevws Oc&krepov, Sre &AnOés. Ambdacis 
6é dvriddcews Storepovody pdpiov. dvridacis 5& dwriBeots fis odk ore peratd Kal? 


airy) ... Anal. Post. A.2, 72a 7-13 . 


Upon this text Averroes was remarkably clear: Scitu autem dignum quod enuntiatio, 
et propositio, et quaesitum, unum sunt subiecto, differunt auten: ratione, et hoc, 
quoniam oratio indicativa (sic; emend.: iudicativa), cum accipitur ex parte, qua 
significat verum et falsum, vocatur enuntiatio: cum vero accipitur ex parte qua est 
ignota, vocatur quaesitum. (AVERROIS, in Post. Resolutoriorum Max. Exp. I, text. 18 
ed. Venetiis apud Iuntas I (1552) fol. 1382va). Cf. s. THOMAE, in Perih. I. 7; in 
Anal. Post. I. 5. 

41 Introduction to Logic pp. 89-90, 97-98; Maritain p. 98 finally cites John of 
St. Thomas to the effect that “for all practical purposes the two words are accepted 
as being synonymous ‘apud sapientes’.” 
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as the first philosopher considers matter and form, not as principles 
of a particular kind of motion, but as principles of being. 

Now all the texts we have considered remark that being in the 
second mode of ens per se signifies the truth of a proposition, or its 
being true. And there are texts which we shall consider later in 
which even more strongly it is stated that this ens is the same as 
verum propositionis, and non-being the same as that which is false. 
Our question is how can the being which the known thing has in 
enunciation be a being true, and more directly how can the esse of 
being said in this second mode be the thing’s act of being true? 
And because true adds to the ratio of being,** and the true and the 
false follow upon the being of a thing in that ens rationis** which 
is in the order of the second operation of human intelligence, it is 
in the second place that we must ask how esse may signify the truth 
of propositions; for first we must inquire into the function of that 
very esse which is the act of ens rationis. 


I 


To face our problem on its proper ground, we must understand 
that esse is that which is absolute and ultimate as act, that which 
is most formal in a thing, and the act even of form, which itself 
exercises a certain act in regard of matter. Thus being (ens) is 
that whose act is to be, as the act of the runner is his running. 
And this is to be discovered in whatever thing there may be to 
which we give the name being. : 

Thus to be is two-fold: there is the to be which is the act of being* 
and is the ipse actus essentiae**, and there is the to be which signifies 
the composition of an intellectus*’, the composition of a proposition 
which the soul comes upon conjoining predicate to subject**, the 
to be which signifies the truth of the proposition*®, the truth of the 


42in Met. VI. 2, no. 1171; in Phys. V. 2, ed. Leonina no. 8. 

43eg¢. De Verit. I. 1 resp. 

. . - consequuntur enim [i.e. verum et falsum] ens in ratione de quo considerat 
logicus: nam verum et falsum sunt in mente... (in Met. IV. 17, no. 736) 
, 7 = i. ay ad 2; De Pot. 7. 2 ad 1;.. . actus entis inquantum est ens (Quodl. 

. 2. 8 resp. 

46 In I Sent. 38. 1. 1 ad 1, ed. Mandonnet p. 766. 

47 Nec hoc debet movere, quod in Deo idem est essentia et esse, ut prima ratio 
proponebat. Nam hoc intelligitur de esse quo Deus in seipso subsistit, quod nobis 
quale sit ignotum est, sicut eius essentia. Non autem intelligitur de esse quod 
significat compositionem intellectus. Sic enim esse Deum sub demonstratione cadit, 
dum ex rationibus demonstrativis mens nostra inducitur huiusmodi propositionem de 
Deo formare qua exprimat Deum esse. (CG I. 12, ed. Leon. manualis p. 106) 

48 Respondeo dicendum, quod esse supliciter dicitur. ... Uno modo, secundum 
quod est copula verbalis significans compositionem cuiuslibet enuntiationis quam 
anima facit: unde hoc esse non est aliquid in rerum natura, sed tantum in actu 
animae componentis et dividentis; et sic esse attribuitur omni ei de quo potest 
Propositio formari, sive sit ens, sive privatio entis; dicimus enim caecitatem esse, .. . 
(Quodl. 9. 2. 8c) Ad secundum dicendum, quod esse dupliciter dicitur: uno modo 
significat actum essendi; alio modo significat compositionem propositionis, quam 
anima adinvenit coniungens praedicatum subiecto. Primo igitur modo accipiendo 
€sse, non possumus scire esse Dei, nec eius essentiam, sed solum secundo modo. 
Scimus enim quod haec propositio quam formamus de Deo, cum dicimus, Deus est, 
vera est; et hoc scimus ex eius effectibus, ut supra dictum est. 

49... quandoque significat veritatem propositionis, etiam in his quae esse non‘ 
tia quod caecitas est, quia verum est hominem esse caecum. (De 

ot. 7.2 a 
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composition of the proposition.®° And thus the ordering of being to 
to be, its proper act, in finite beings of nature is the proportion of 
essence (ens) to that which is its act, to be; and in the ens rationis, 
namely the being which a thing known has in enunciation, although 
such being may not have an essence or quiddity™, still there is the 
proportion of this ens rationis to its act, to be, and this to be is at 
once also the thing’s act of being true.® 

This esse stands in function of the composition of predicate with 
subject, even as it is by that composition that the intellect expresses 
that something is. But the S and P elements do not enter into that 
composition in any fashion, but each exercises its peculiar causality in 
regard of the finite being which the thing has in enunciation. For 
the S is that through which the thing subjected to predication is 
signified: it is that pure mean, then, through which the thing sub- 
jected to predication possesses such determination as the P exercises 
in its regard. In relation to this ens rationis, then, the S exercises 
the causality of matter, of passive potency, of that which is de- 
terminable. 

Now the P, in so far as originally a concept whose object is essence, 
the limit of a thing’s being, in enunciations signified in spoken dis- 
course by propositions of the third adjacent, places a certain mode 
or limit upon the being which in every enunciation is predicated of 
the S. But it is most important to remark that the P does this only 
in consequence upon that which is its chief function: so to determine 
the S that a certain ens rationis is constituted, and that thus a cer- 
tain form, signified by the P, is either applied to or removed from 
the thing signified by the S.°° If then we do not consider composition 
and division, which are on the part of things judged about, but only 
that composition in consequence upon which this ens rationis has its 
being, the P bears to S always the proportion of form to matter, 
of act to potency, in so far as from their union there results one 


50 Sed sciendum, quod esse dicitur tripliciter. Uno modo dicitur esse ipsa quidditas 
vel natura rei, sicut dicitur quod definitio est oratio significans quid est esse; definitio 
enim quidditatem rei significat. Alio modo dicitur esse ipse actus essentiae; sicut 
vivere quod est esse viventibus, est animae actus; non actus secundus, qui est 
operatio, sed actus primus. Tertio modo dicitur esse quod significat veritatem com- 
positionis in propositionibus, secundum quod “est” dicitur copula: et secundum hoc 
est in intellectu componente et dividente quantum ad sui complementum:... (in 
I Sent. 33. 1. 1 ad 1, ed. Mandonnet p. 766) 

51 Nomen igitur essentie non sumitur ab ente secundo modo dicto; aliqua enim hoc 
modo dicuntur entia que essentiam non habent, ut patet in privationibus; sed sumitur 
essentia ab ente primo modo dicto; unde Commentator in eodem loco dicit quod ens 
ee modo - est quod significat essentiam rei. (De Ente et Essentia I, ed. 

-G p. 3. 7-11 

52 This is understood in the text we have been employing: Ad primum ergo di- 
cendum, quod ens et esse dicitur dupliciter, ut patet V Metaph. Quandoque enim 
significat essentiam rei, sive actum essendi; quandoque significat veritatem propo- 
sitionis, etiam in his quae esse non habent; sicut dicimus quod caecitas est, quia 
verum est hominem esse caecum. Cum ergo dicat Damascenus, quod esse Dei est 
nobis manifestum, accipitur esse Dei secundo modo, et non primo. Primo enim modo 
est idem esse Dei quod est substantia; et sicut ejus substantia est ignota, ita et 
esse. Secundo autem modo scimus quoniam Deus est, quoniam hance propositionem 
in intellectu nostro concipimus ex effectibus ejus. (De Pot. VII. 2 ad 1). 

53 Sed quando iudicat rem ita se habere sicut est forma quam de re apprehendit, 
tune primo cognoscit et dicit verum. Et hoc facit componendo et dividendo. Nam 
in omni propositione, aliquam formam significatam per praedicatum, vel applicat 
alicui rei significatae per subiectum, vel removet ab ea. (ST I. 16. 2 resp.) 
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being simply.** The predicate, then, is the formal part of enuncia- 
tion®>, and these proportions obtain: 

P _ form __ differentia ,. 

S ~ matter ~ genus 
The unity of P and S in enunciation, then, is a unity in being: 
the enunciation no longer are these two concepts two things intel- 
lected, but in forming enunciation the intellect knows them together 
in so far as from them there has been made one thing,*’ with one 
intelligible existence®* in one intellectus which the intellect has made.*® 

In the verbum of the second act of the intellect, then, it seems 

necessary that there be an intelligible component, neither P nor §, 
which be at once significative of the esse of the thing judged about 
and be the esse of the ens rationis composed of P and S. It is not 
thus a third element in the mental enunciation. But as composite 
things do not have their act of existing except in consequence upon 
the determinaiion of matter by its form, and yet esse is not matter, 
nor form, nor the composite, but the act of the composite essence, 


54 Et est eadem ratio utrobique, nam praedicatum comparatur ad subiectum ut 
forma ad materiam, et similiter — ad genus: ex forma autem et materia 
fit unum simpliciter. 9 Perih. I. 8, ed. Leonina n. 11; cf. op. cit. I. 10, n. 10 and 
n. 23; in De An. II. 3 

55 Praedicatum sake est principalior pars enuntiationis, eo quod est pars formalis 
et completiva ipsius. (op. cit. I. 8, n. t 

56 cf. in Perth. I. 8, n. 11 cited in note 54 above. With the proportions given in 
ST I. 58. 4, namely 

conclusion Ms Sd 

principle ~ 
we are not concerned. For this is not the analogy between form and matter, as 
the sequence of the text indicates, but St. Thomas at that place is concerned with 
these proportions: 

reason _ __ intelligence secundum quid 

intelligence intelligentia simplicium 

57 Et in hoe innuitur solutio quaestionis. Si enim intellectus intelligat hominem 
et animal unumquodque secundum se, ut sunt duo quaedam, intelligit ea consequenter 
duabus conceptionibus simplicibus, non formans ex eis affirmationem neque nega- 
tionem. Cum autem ex eis format compositionem vel divisionem, intelligit ambo ut 
unum, inquantum scilicet ex eis aliquod unum fit: sicut etiam partes cujuslibet totius 
intelligit intellectus ut unum, intelligendo ipsum tétum.* Non enim intelligit domum 
intelligendo prius fundamentum et postea parietem et postea tectum; sed omnia ista 
intelligit simul, inquantum ex eis fit unum. Similiter intelligit praedicatum et 
subjectum simul, inquantum ex eis fit unum, scilicet affirmatio et negatio. (in Met. 
VL 4, no. 1229); cf. ST I. 58. 2 resp.; I II. 118. 7 ad 2. 

-..in qua compositione, quandoque est veritas, quandoque falsitas. Veritas 
ae: quando componit ea quae in re sunt unum, et composita; sicut cum com- 
ponit asymmetrum, hoc est incommensurabile, et diametrum: nam diameter quadrati 
est incommensurabilis lateri. Falsa autem compositio est, quando componit ea quae 
non sunt composita in rebus, sicut cum componit symmetrum diametro, dicens, quod 
diameter quadrati est symmeter, idest commensurabilis lateri. 

Symmetrum et diametrum aliquando separatim et seorsum intellectus intelligit, et 
tune sunt duo intelligibilia: quando autem componit, fit unum intelligibile, et simul 
intelligitur ab intellectu. (in De An. III. 11, no. 747-749) 

59 Sed in illis intelligibilibus, in quibus est verum et falsum, est iam quaedam 
compositio intellectuum, idest rerum intellectarum: sicut quando ex multis fit aliquid 
unum—Et ponit exemplum secundum opinionem Empedoclis qui opinabatur, quod 
omnia generata sunt a casu, non propter aliquem finem, sed secundum quod con- 
tingit ex divisione rerum per litem et coniunctione per amicitiam. Unde dixit quod 
& principio germinaverunt multa capita sine cervice, et similiter multae aliae partes 
animalium Separatae ab aliis partibus. Et dicit “germinaverunt” quasi ex elementis 
Producta sine semine animalis, sicut terra germinat herbam viventem. Sed post- 
modum huiusmodi partes, sic divisae, compositae sunt per concordiam, et ex eis 
factum est unum animal habens diversas partes, ut puta caput, manus, pedes, et 
huiusmodi. Et ubi est constitutum animal habens omnes partes necessarias ad sui 
conservationem, idem animal salvatum est, et generavit sibi simile. Si autem definit 
alia aliqua aliarum partium, non potuit salvari, nec remansit in sibi simili per 
generationem. Sicut ergo Empedocles posuit quod amicitia composuit multas partes, 
et constituit ex eis unum animal, ita et intellectus multa incomplexa prius separata 
componit, et facit ex eis unum intellectum: (op. cit. loc. cit. no. 747) 
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and that act apart from which there would be no composite and 

apart from which it would be impossible that form actuate matter, 
\. So it is with that being of the reason which is upon the composition 
\ of P with S. 

These things are clear also if we consider the spoken enunciation 
which is a sign of the enunciation in the intellect, even as all ex- 
pressions in speech are the signs of intellectus. In the spoken enuncia- 
tion, the verb, as that on the side of the P and expressive of that 
form which is the P together with its being in the S, is the formal 
part of speech.®°° Moreover when the verb is occurs in propositions 
of the third adjacent, it does not enter as a third element of composi- 
tion, or another predicate, but it is a third element of speech put 
in the enunciation, which, together with the noun predicated of the §S, 
makes one predicate; and thus the enunciation is still divided into two 
parts® related as matter and form. Most important of all, while 
the verb is expresses the composition of P and S, it does not do this 
in the first instance nor principally, but rather in consequence upon. 
For first it signifies that which falls in an intellectual conception 
in the manner of actuality absolutely; for is, said simply, signifies 
to be in act; and thus it signifies in the manner of a verb. But 
because the actuality which this verb is principally signifies is in 
common the actuality of every form, either substantial or accidental 
act, thence it is that when we wish to signify that any form at all 
or that an act is actually in some subject, we signify this by the verb 
4g.°2 

Now to be is diverse; and while diverse, it is yet that ultimate act 
in proportion to which each being is being; so that all beings are one 
in being, not with the unity of a genus, but with the community of 
analogy: and we are speaking of the analogy of proper propor- 
tionality.“ Thus 


Socrates (this man) — Mary (that man) _ 
esse ~ esse ~ its esse 


~~ 592 CG II. 54 cf. the whole of this most important chapter. 

60 Potest etiam aliter dici quod quia verbum importat compositionem, in qua per- 
ficitur oratio verbum vel falsum significans, maiorem convenientiam videbatur verbum 
habere cum oratione, quasi quaedam pars formalis ipsius, quam nomen, quod est 
quaedam pars materialis et subjectiva orationis; ... (in Perth. I. 5, no. 8) . 
quia cum dicitur: Deus scivit esse futurum hoc contingens, contingens non ponitur 
ry _ - materia verbi, et non sicut principalis pars propositionis. (ST I. 14. 

a 

61 Et dicitur esse tertium, non quia sit tertium praedicatum, sed quia est tertia 
dictio posita in enuntiatione, quae simul cum nomine praedicato facit unum praedi- 
catum, ut sic enuntiatio dividatur in duas partes et non in tres. (in Perth. II. 2, no. 2) 

62Ideo autem dicit quod hoc verbum EST consignificat compositionem, quia eam 
non principaliter significat, sed ex consequenti; significat enim primo illud quod 
cadit in intellectu per modum actualitatis absolute: nam EST, simpliciter dictum, 
significat in actu esse; et ideo significat per modum verbi. Quia vero actualitas, 
quam principaliter significat hoc verbum EST, est communiter actualitas omnis 
formae, vel actus substantialis vel accidentalis, inde est quod cum volumus significare 
quamcumque formam vel actum actualiter inesse alicui subjecto, significamus illud 
per hoc verbum EST, ... (in Perth. I. 5, no. 22) We have not employed the rest 
of this text, as many others, because in this paper we have not considered how 
tense enters into the signification of the verb or the enunciation. p 

63 As this paper is being addressed to professionals, we must suppose that its 
readers are in possession of a basic knowledge of analogy as to be found in the 
doctrine of St. Thomas; and the economy of this paper does not allow of a study 
of the texts on analogy themselves. But we can at least refer to the study of 
M. T. L. PENIDO, “Le Réle de l’Analogie en Théologie Dogmatique,” Bibliothéque 
Thomiste XV, Paris, 1931. 
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and there is between any two esse’s proportionality and not proportion, 
for the to be by which Socrates exists is altogether nothing of the to be 
by which any other thing exists. Similarly 

man __ triangle —__— prudence t 

esse —=« 8S! ~~ esse aa 

and being is proportionately common to these, for the esse which 
man exercises is a substantial, rational animal esse, the esse which 
triangle exercises is a two-dimensional esse, the esse which pru- 
dence exercises is qualitative, and so on. The same is true of ens 
naturae and ens rationis, that there is the analogy of proper pro- 
portionality.“* Thus the division of substance into prime substance 
and second substance, is not the division of substance, a genus, into 
its parts, but is a division of substance according to diverse modes 
of existing, and thus is rather the division of that which is analogous 
than the division of a genus. Thus 


this man __ animal (the nature of the genus). 
esse (singular and in matter) ~ esse which it has in the reason 








And in the community of the analogy of proportionality it is possi- 
ble to speak of both matter and form and genus and differentia as 
parts of essence.*® The same analogy, of course, is observed in the 
case of any other ens naturae and ens rationis even in the case of 
such beings as those of which being is predicated not simply, but 
secondarily and secundum quid. Thus: 


this white color: its esse (which is an inesse in this man, Soc- 
rates) = color, the genus: the esse which it has in the reason. 


It is important to remark that St. Thomas in two of the texts in 
which he has indicated esse as the object of the second act of the 
intellect has been careful to remark upon its diversity: 


The second operation looks to the very to be of the thing, which 
in composite things comes as the ultimate complement from the 
heaping together of the principles of that thing, or which in the 
case of simple substances is the concomitant of the simple nature 
itself of that thing.®’ 


64 Ens autem secundum utrumque istorum modorum diversimode praedicatur: quia 
secundum primum modum acceptum est praedicatum substantiale, et pertinet ad 
quaestionem quid est; sed quantum ad secundum modum, est praedicatum acciden- 
tale, ut Commentator ibidem dicit, et pertinet ad quaestionem an est. (in II Sent. 
34. 1. 1 resp.) The sentences preceding the text just cited describe the analogy of 
attribution ; we shall consider this in the second part of our paper. 

65 Ad sextum dicendum, quod cum dividitur substantia in primam et secundam, 
non est divisio generis in species, cum nihil contineatur sub secunda substantia quod 
non sit in prima; sed est divisio generis secundum diversos modos essendi. Nam 
secunda substantia significat naturam generis secundum se absolutam; prima vero 
substantia significat eam ut individualiter subsistentem. Unde magis est divisio 
analogi quam generis. ... (De Pot. IX. 2 ad 6) 

66 Ad tertium dicendum, quod totum dicitur respectu partium. Est autem duplex 
pars: scilicet pars essentiae, ut forma et materia dicuntur partes compositi, et genus 
et differentia partes speciei; et etiam pars quantitatis ... (ST I. 8. 2 ad 8) 

87 Sciendum igitur quod secundum Philosophum in III de Anima, duplex est operatio 
intellectus. Una quae dicitur intelligentia indivisibilium, qua cognoscitur de una- 
quaque re quid est. Alia vero est, qua componit et dividit, scilicet enunciationem 
negativam vel affirmativam formando, et hae quidem duae operationes, duobus quae 
sunt in rebus respondet. Prima quidem operatio respicit ipsam naturam rei, secundum 
quam aliqua res intellecta aliquem gradum in entibus obtinet, sive sit res completa, 
ut totum aliquod, sive incompleta, ut pars vel accidens. Secunda operatio respicit 
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But the other operation comprehends the thing’s act of being 
(esse) by composing affirmation; for the to be of a thing com- 
posed of matter and form, from which the understanding takes 
its cognition, consists in a certain composition of form to matter, 
or of accident to subject.® 


It is true that St. Thomas makes the point that in composite things 
esse comes as the complement upon the composition of form with 
matter or of accident with subject, because it is this very composi- 
tion which is the reason for the composition and division in human 
intellection which takes its rise from things whose being is com- 
posite®®, even as later on we shall remark that all of ens rationis 
is caused by ens naturae, and more, that the composition of potency 
and act in ens naturae is the cause of the composition of potency 
and act in ens rationis. It is also true that it is only in the angels 
or intelligences, that is things into whose definition matter does not 
fall, that to be is the simple concomitant of essence, whereas in 
all bodies to be results “ex aggregatione principiorum rei”; and it 
is to these that the texts just cited principally refer, if for no other 
reason than that esse is predicated of such simple or composite 
being with priority over its being predicated of the simple or com- 
posite being of the reason. 

Nevertheless, esse is to be found in such diversity in the being 
which things have in enunciation. For when we affirm, e.g. 


Socrates is 


the to be in a certain manner is the concomitant of a simple na- 
ture”; and even if we say 


whiteness is, 
justice is 
of these, too, to be is in a certain manner the concomitant of a sim- 


ipsum esse rei, quod quidem resultat ex aggregatione principiorum rei in compo- 
sitis, vel ipsam simplicem naturam concomitatur, ut in substantiis simplicibus. 
(in Boet. de Trin. V. 3 resp., ed Mandonnet p. 110) 

68 Cum in re duo sint, quidditas rei, et esse ejus, his duobus respondet duplex 
operatio intellectus. Una quae dicitur a philosophis formatio, qua apprehendit 
quidditates rerum, quae etiam a philosopho in III de Anima dicitur indivisibilium 
intelligentia. Alia autem comprehendit esse rei, componendo affirmationem, quia 
etiam esse rei ex materia et forma compositae, a qua cognitionem accipit, consistit 
in quadam compositione formae ad materiam, vel accidentis ad subjectum. (in I Sent. 
88. 1. 3 sol., ed. Mandonnet p. 903) 

69 cf. e.g., Sed intellectus noster, cuius cognitio a rebus oritur, quae esse com- 
positum habent, non apprehendit illud esse nisi componendo et dividendo; ... (in 
I Sent. 38. 1. 3 ad 2, ed. Mand. p. 904) 

70 We must say “in a certain manner’’—quodammodo—for two reasons: 1) since 
all creaturely knowledge gravitates within being to that which is essence and the 
thing which is rather than toward esse, its act, and more, human knowledge toward 
that essence which is composite (cf. e.g. ST I. 12. 4 resp.), there is a tendency, 
which Cajetan well remarked, for humans to conceive of the act of being as if it 
were “existence,” and had an essence or were a form. Indeed, apart from the 
special cognition of the act of being in the second act of the intellect, it is impos- 
sible for humans to know esse in any other manner, since then they would form a 
concept of it, and the object of the concept is essence. 2) because if we consider 
that the ens naturae which is Socrates is composite, and that the composition of the 
matter-form which makes Socrates to be also makes the ens rationis ‘‘Socrates is” 
to be true, in such enunciation esse is not quite the concomitant of a simple nature 
as in the ens naturae which is an angel esse is the simple concomitant of its nature. 
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ple nature, even though the S be an accident, and every accident in one 
way or another demands substance as subject. For such accidents, 
whiteness, justice, considered in the abstract signify that which is an 
accident, but signify that accident not through the mode of accident 
but through the mode of substance. And in each of the three enuncia- 
tions above there is being per se.1 (Although for whiteness and 
justice so existing, we must remark with Aristotle and St. Thomas 
that as regards ens naturae they are rather non-being than being; 
and thus the whole of their being per se is of the order of ens 
rationis.7*) In each of these cases, then, not only is there ens per se 
as it is to be discovered in enunciation, but further, the to be which} 
is the act of that being is the concomitant of a simple nature. As 
examples of entia rationis in enunciations, in which the to be follows 
“ex aggregatione principiorum rei” after the manner of composition 
of matter and form, we may give 


man is animal 

whiteness is quality 

V2 is irrational mathematical number 
triangle is 3-sided two-dimensional magnitude 


body is substance having such form that in it there is designability 
in regard of three dimensions 


justice is habitus which is a first species of quality. 


And all the above are examples of ens per se in the second mode. As 
examples of ens per accidens in this same order of ens rationis, i.e. 
where the accidental esse follows in consequence upon the union of 
subject and accident, we may give: 


man is white 


man is mathematician 


71 Nec est verum quod Avicenna dicit, quod praedicta, quae sunt in generibus 
accidentis, principaliter significant substantiam, et per posterius accidens, sicut hoc 
quod dico album et musicum. Nam album, ut in praedicamentis dicitur, solam 
qualitatem significat. Hoc autem nomen album significat subiectum ex consequenti, 
inquantum significat albedinem per modum accidentis. Unde oportet, quod ex conse- 
quenti includat in sui ratione subiectum. Nam accidentis esse est inesse. Albedo 
enim etsi significet accidens, non tamen per modum accidentis, sed per modum sub- 
stantiae. Unde nullo modo consignificat subiectum. Si enim principaliter significaret 
subiectum, tunc praedicta accidentalia non ponerentur a Philosopho sub ente secundum 
se, sed sub ente secundum accidens. Nam hoc totum, quod est homo albus, est ens 
secundum accidens, ut dictum est. (in Met. V. 9, no. 894) The reference “album 
solam qualitatem significat’”’ is to ARISTOTELIS, Cat. 5, 3b19. 

72 Pro tanto autem videntur accidentia in abstracto significata esse non entia, quia 
nihil ipsorum est aptum natum secundum se esse; immo cuiuslibet eorum esse est 
alteri inesse, et non est possibile aliquid eorum separari a substantia; et ideo, quando 
significantur in abstracto quasi sint secundum se entia et a substantia separata, 
videtur quod sint non entia. Licet modus significandi vocum non consequatur im- 
mediate modum essendi rerum, sed mediante modo intelligendi; quia intellectus sunt 
similitudines rerum, voces autem intellectuum, ut dicitur in primo Perihermenias. 

Licet autem modus essendi accidentium non sit ut per se sint, sed solum ut insint, 
intellectus tamen potest ea per se intelligere, cum sit natus dividere ea quae secundum 
naturam conjuncta sunt. Et ideo nomina abstracta accidentium significant entia 
quae quidem inhaerent, licet non significent ea per modum inhaerentium. Essent 
autem significata per huiusmodi nomina non entia, si non inessent in re. (in Met. 
VII. 1, no. 1253-1254) 
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triangle is sum of whose interior angles is equal to a straight 
angle 


this triangular surface is white. 


Thus as ens naturae per se is this man, this oyster, etc., and ens 
rationis per se is 


man is animal 

triangle is 3-sided plane figure 

point is geometrical thing without dimension 
prudence is intellectual virtue, 


so ens naturae per accidens is this white man, this quadrangular sur- 
face on which the bottle rests, etc., and ens rationis per accidens is 


man is white’ 
right triangle is square on whose hypotenuse is equal to the sum 
of the squares on the other two sides*** 


73... Dicit ergo, quod ens dicitur quoddam secundum se, et quoddam secundum 
accidens. Sciendum tamen est quod illa divisio entis non est eadem cum illa divisione 
qua dividitur ens in substantiam et accidens. Quod ex hoc patet, quia ipse post- 
modum ens secundum se dividit in decem praedicamenta, quorum novem sunt de 
genere accidentis. Ens igitur dividitur in substantiam et accidens, secundum abso- 
lutam entis considerationem, sicut ipsa albedo in se considerata dicitur accidens, et 
homo substantia. Sed ens secundum accidens prout hic sumitur, oportet accipi 
per considerationem accidentis ad substantiam. Quae quidem comparatio significatur 
hoc verbo, Est, cum dicitur, homo est albus. Unde hoc totum, homo est albus, est 
ens per accidens. Unde patet quod divisio entis secundum se et secundum accidens, 
attenditur secundum quod aliquid praedicatur de aliquo per se vel per accidens ... 
(in Met. V. 9, n. 885) It is this sort of ens per accidens which St. Thomas and 
Aristotle exclude from the consideration of any science, cf. op. cit. XI. 8, n. 2270. 

73a It must be remembered that when, e.g. we say “man is animal,” ‘‘man is ra- 
tional animal,” we are saying that the man is animal, or that the man is rational 
animal; and thus the P expresses the subject in that which it is, expresses the subject 
in the mode of identity, and is predicated of the subject as a whole of a whole, 
even though in the one case the subject is expressed wholly and determinately, and 
in the other case the whole subject is expressed not wholly and under a certain 
indetermination. (cf. De Ente et Essentia II, ed. R-G p. 11. 19 sqq.) But if we 
consider the following instances, e.g. 

man is able to construct syllogisms 

) man is actually reasoning 

man is mammal (i.e. of such sort as to secrete milk) 

man is lactating 

platinum is whose coefficient of expansion is n. 

circle is whose area is 7 r2, 
all of these have this much in common that each names the subject not in that 
simply which it is, but in something which follows, given that the subject is; each 
“accidit rei praedicato subiectae,” if we may so put it; thus, in the classical termi- 
nology they are all called accidents. But of these, given the subject, some follow 
necessarily, some follow not necessarily; thus the union of P with S in some cases 
is necessary or per se, namely those indicated by the latter (a) above; and so these 
are called proper accidents. But in the examples indicated by (b), that union is 
accidental. cf., eg....et innuit primum modum praedicabilium essentialium, 
scilicet definitionem. declaratum est enim quod ista praedicabilia sunt tria, scilicet 
genus, et differentia, et definitio, quae componitur ex eis: quae definitio est idem cum 
substantia rei. . .. Deinde dicit. Nec etiam hoc est universale, etc. idest nec ista 
praedicabilia [the example of which he has been speaking is musicus], quando prae- 
dicantur de substantia, sunt praedicabilia universalia, quae describuntur in analyticis 
Posterioribus. aut intendit quod non sunt universalia substantialia ut dictum est in 
libro Praedicamentorum. quia sermones compositi ex accidentibus compositione ligata 
quidam sunt coniuncti per accidens, et quidam per se, scilicet per modum essentialium 
praedicabilium, quae enumerata sunt in Posterioribus, scilicet in quibus subiectum 
accipitur in substantia praedicati. (AVERROIS, in Metaph. VII, text. com. 11, ed. 
Venetiis apud Iuntas VIII (1552) fol. 76rb) 

From the point of view of the ens rationis, then, the example given in the text, 

“right triangle is square on whose hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the squares 
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this white thing is musical 
this white thing is man.” 


In all these, then, the proportion of S to P, while it is that of matter 
to form, sometimes is proportionate to that matter and form upon 
whose composition the material substance has its substantial esse, 
and sometimes is proportionate per prius to that matter which is 
second matter, substance, and that form which is accident upon whose 
composition the thing in accidental being, e.g. the white man, has 
its esse. 

Moreover, if we bear in mind that the composition of the proposi- 
tion formed by the intellect composing and dividing, exists in the 
intellect itself*®, if we consider the intellectus which is enunciation 
as a certain thing rather than as a sign of things judged about’, 
in which consideration there is always composition and not some- 
times composition and sometimes division’’, then there may be the 
same proportions of form to matter upon whose union such entia 
rationis as negations and privations have their being. For “the 
intellect composes privation with its subject as a certain form. 
Whence as from the composition of form to subject or to matter there 
remains a certain substantial or accidental act of being, thus the 
intellect signifies the composition of privation with subject by a cer- 
tain to be. But this to be is not except an esse of the reason, since 


on the other two sides,’’ may be considered ens per accidens; although it is radically 
different from such ens per accidens as “triangular surface is white,’”’ for the one 
is still necessary predication, the other accidental predication. 

We may add a further remark. It is not part of this paper to study in what 
manners the composition of composite ens rationis will have been caused by compo- 
sition of the principles of ens naturae, although the necessity for that further study 
is most strongly indicated. With this in mind, when St. Thomas excludes from God 
the composition of accident with subject, he finds it necessary also to exclude the 
present sort of composition of accident with subject: Sed nec accidentia per se in 
eo esse possunt; sicut risibile est per se accidens hominis; quia huiusmodi accidentia 
causantur ex principiis sublecti. (ST I, 3. 6 resp.) 

74 Et dicit, quod sicut assignantes causam per accidens dicimus quod musicus 
aedificat, eo quod musicum accidit aedificatori, vel e contra, constat enim ‘‘quod hoc 
esse hoc,” idest musicum aedificare, nihil aliud significat quam ‘“‘hoc accidere huic,”’ 
ita est etiam in praedictis modis entis per accidens, quando dicimus hominem esse 
musicum, accidens praedicando de subjecto: vel musicum esse hominem, praedicando 
subjectum de accidente: vel album esse musicum, vel e converso, scilicet musicum 
esse album, praedicando accidens de accidente. In omnibus enim his Esse, nihil 
aliud significat quam accidere. “‘hoc quidem,” scilicet quando accidens de accidente 
praedicatur, significat quod ambo accidentia accidunt eidem subjecto: “illud vero,” 
scilicet cum accidens praedicatur de subjecto, dicitur esse, “‘quia enti’? idest subjecto 
accidit accidens. Sed musicum esse hominem dicimus, “‘quia huic,” scilicet praedicato, 
accidit musicum, quod ponitur in subjecto. Et est quasi similis ratio praedicandi, 
cum subjectum praedicatur de accidente, et accidens de accidente. Sicut enim sub- 
jectum praedicatur de accidente ea ratione, quia praedicatur subjectum de eo, cui 
accidit accidens in subjecto positum; ita accidens praedicatur de accidente, quia prae- 
dicatur de subjecto accidentis. Et propter hoc, sicut dicitur musicum est homo, 
similiter dicitur musicum esse album, quia scilicet illud cui accidit esse musicum, 
scilicet subjectum, est album. (op. cit., loc. cit. no. 887) 

75 Propositionis per intellectum componentem et dividentem formatae compositio 
in ipso intellectu existit, non in re quae est extra animam. (CG I. 58; ed. Leon. 
man. p. 54b) 

76 Et ad id quod ulterius objicitur quod implet illud ad quod ordinatum est in mente 
divina, dicendum quod enuntiatio potest dupliciter considerari: vel ut res quaedam, 
et sic est in ipsa veritas rei, sicut in qualibet re, quando implet illud ad quod 
ordinata est in mente divina ; et talis veritas manet in ipsa etiam mutata re; vel 
ut signum talis rei, et sic veritas eius est per adaequationem ad rem illam, Mutatur 
enim re, tollitur adaequatio signi ad signatum, sine aliqua mutatione ipsius signi; 
quod manifestum est in relationibus posse contingere; unde veritas enuntiationis non 
manet. (in I Sent. 19. 5. 3 ad 5, ed. Mand. p. 498) 

77 in Perth. I. 8, ed. Leonina n. 4, text quoted in note 16 above. 
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in the thing it is rather a not-being.”"® And the full scope of the 
esse which signifies the truth of propositions may be extended even 
negations and privations; for we may attribute to be to a negation 
simply and say 


non-being is 


because non-being is non-being. And thus in the analogy of proper 
proportionality, not only is being said according to a certain similitude 
of proportion of all entia naturae, and again of all entia rationis, but 
of all beings, be it any ens naturae, or any ens rationis so long as 
the latter can be given being in an enunciation.”® 

Thus we appear to have been able to indicate the character of 
the to be which is the act of that being of reason which things known 
have in enunciations. 


II 


Our enquiry could not at all stop at this point. For to have de- 
scribed this ens rationis and the esse which is its act as they are 
proportioned one to the other, and that such ens and esse are equal 
with proportionality to every ens and esse, would not have been 
fully to understand what this sort of ens rationis is; for this being 
is the same as the true (and truth is found only in intellectu com- 
ponente et dividente) in such wise that it is a lack of this sort of 
being which is that which is false.*° For this being exists in ac- 
cordance with the composition of the proposition in so far as in the 
proposition there is the true or false.*t And thus as this being is 
the same as the true, so the esse of this ens rationis is the act of the 


78 Ad tertium dicendum, quod, ut supra dictum est, ens dicitur dupliciter. Uno 
modo quod significat essentiam rei extra animam existentis, et hoc modo non potest 
dici ens deformitas peccati, quae privatio quaedam est; privationes enim essentiam 
non habent in rerum natura. Alio modo secundum quod significat veritatem propo- 
sitionis, et sic deformitas dicitur esse, non propter hoc quod in re esse habeat, sed 
quia intellectus componit privationem cum subjecto, sicut formam quamdam. Unde 
sicut ex compositione formae ad subjectum vel ad materiam, relinquitur quoddam 
esse substantiale vel accidentale, ita etiam intellectus compositionem privationis cum 
subjecto per quoddam esse significat. Sed hoc esse non est nisi esse rationis, cum 
in re potius sit non esse, et secundum hoc quod in ratione esse habet, constat quod 
a Deo est. (in II Sent. 37. 1. 2 ad 3) 

79 Propter hoe enim quod omnia alia praedicamenta habent rationem entis a sub- 
stantia, ideo modus entitatis substantiae, scilicet esse quid, participatur secundum 
quamdam similitudinem proportionis in omnibus aliis praedicamentis; ut dicamus, 
quod sicut animal est quid hominis, ita color albedinis, et numerus dualitatis; et ita 
dicimus qualitatem habere quid non simpliciter, sed huius. Sicut aliqui dicunt logice 
de non ente loquentes, non ens est, non quia non ens sit simpliciter, sed quia non 
ens est non ens. Et simpliciter (forsan: similiter) qualitas non habet quid sim- 
pliciter, sed quid qualitatis. (in Met. VII. 4, no. 1334) 

80 Uno modo dicitur ens et non ens secundum compositionem et divisionem propo- 
sitionis, prout sunt idem cum vero et falso; et sic ens et non ens sunt in mente 
tantum, ut dicitur in VI Metaphys. (in Phys. V. 2. no. 8) 

Hic ostendit de quibus entibus principaliter haec scientia tractare intendit; et circa 
hoc tria facit. Primo repetit modos quibus aliquid dicitur ens. Secundo determinat 
naturam entis secundum duos modos de quibus principaliter non intendit, ibi, 
“Quoniam itaque multipliciter dicitur ens.’”’ Tertio ostendit quod de his modis entis 
principaliter non intendit, ibi, ““Quoniam autem complexio.” Dicit ergo primo quod 
ens simpliciter, idest universaliter dictum, dicitur multipliciter, ut in quinto est 
habitum. Uno modo dicitur aliquid ens secundum accidens. Alio modo dicitur ens, 
idem quod verum propositionis; et non ens, idem quod falsum. Tertio modo dicitur 
ens quod continet sub se figuras praedicamentorum, ut quid, quale, quantum etc. 
Quarto modo praeter praedictos omnes, quod dividitur per potentiam et actum. (in 
Met. VI. 2, no. 1171) cf. ibid. VI. 4, no. 1223, 1225. 

81 De Verit. I. 1; ST I. 16. 1. 
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enunciation’s being true; the true follows upon composition and 
division even as the esse of such being follows; and thus esse in the 
second mode signifies the truth of propositions. It is our burden 
then to discover in what manner the same esse, which is the act of 
being with respect to being said in the second mode per se, can be at 
once the act of that being’s being true. 

Now truth, which adds to being a certain ordering to intellect 
such that it begins to be defined as adaequatio rei et intellectus, 
exists principally in the intellect rather than in things.* And it is 
said of things secondarily, in so far as the being of things is a 
cause of truth in the intellect; thus true is said with the analogy of 
attribution of intellectus and the thing known.®* Moreover, there is 
truth not in the first act but aly in the second operation of intellect, 
for there alone does the incellect have something proper to itself, 
the knowledge of the truth by which it judges*, that is, it knows not 
only that which it knows, but also its own act in whose nature it is 
to be conformed to things.** It must know its act of being true as 
caused and measured by the being of the thing judged about; thus 
Cajetan explains that in actu signato it apprehends that which it 
knows, but it apprehends the conformity of cognition to the thing 
known in actu exercito in so far as the cognition does not terminate 
in the conformity which is known, but rather it knows something 
in itself as conformed to the thing known.*° Moreover, as a thing is 
intelligible only so far as it is in act, and nothing acts except in so 
far as it is in act, truth, which is found only in intellectu componente 
et dividente is founded on the esse rather than the quiddity of the 
thing.“ Thus truth is not any adaequatio rei et intellectus, but 
only that in which the intellect says that that is which is and that 
is not which is not.® 

Now the problem centers about the esse of enunciation. For not 
only is the whole of that being which is ens rationis per se caused 
by ens per se in the first mode*, but more particularly, the esse of 
that ens rationis and which signifies the truth of propositions, al- 
though it exists only in intellectu componente et dividente as to its 
complement, is founded on the esse of the thing which is the act of 
essence.®® In order, then, for the esse which is the act of ens in the 


82 cf. in I Sent. 19. 5. 1 resp., ed. Mandonnet p. 486. 

83 De Verit. I. 3; cf. in Met. VI. 4, no. 1235-1236. 

84 cf. De Verit. I. 9; ST I. 16. 2 

85 CAIETANI, in ST I. 16. 2, ed. Leonina no. VI. The whole of this exposition should 
be consulted. 

86 Cum autem in re sit quidditas eius et suum esse, veritas fundatur in esse rei 
Magis quam in quidditate, sicut et nomen entis ab esse imponitur, et in ipsa opera- 
tione intellectus accipientis esse rei sicut est per quamdam similationem ad ipsum, 
completur relatio adaequationis, in qua consistit ratio veritatis. Unde dico, quod 
ipsum esse rei est causa veritatis, secundum quod est in cognitione intellectus. (in 
I Sent. 19. 5. 1 resp., ed. Mandonnet p. 486) cf. Et hoc ideo, quia esse rei est causa 
verae existimationis quam mens habet de re. (in Met. II. 2, n. 298) 

87 CG I. 69, ed. Leon. man. p. 55a; cf. in Perih. I. 11, n. 7; in Met. V. 9, n. 895. 

88 Sciendum est autem quod iste secundus modus comparatur ad primum, sicut 
effectus ad causam. Ex hoc enim quod aliquid in rerum natura est, sequitur veritas 
et falsitas in propositione, quam intellectus significat per hoc verbum Est prout est 
verbalis copula. (in Met. V. 9, n. 896) 

89, Tertio modo dicitur esse quod significat veritatem compositionis in proposi- 
tionibus, secundum quod “est” dicitur copula: et secundum hoc est in intellectu 
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second mode to be the act of the enunciation’s being true, it must 
signify the esse of the thing judged about in such wise that the 
ens rationis know itself as conformed to that which it signifies in so 
far as its esse is caused by the esse of the thing known. To under- 
stand how this may be, we must reexamine the relations of S and P 
upon whose composition there is that esse. 

So far we have remarked that between every S and every P there 
is the proportion which is the proportion of potency to its act, 
matter to form, genus to differentia, substance (as second matter) 
to accidental form. Thus there is proportionality between any two 
predicates (that is, in so far as the predicate be expressive of an 
act), and between any predicate and any other act which deter- 
mines potency in the mode of form. And thus the being which 
exists in every enunciation stands within the analogy of proper 
proportionality 1) in so far as 

S _ matter _ substance potency 


P ~ ‘form accidental form ~ its act, 
and 2) in so far as 
the being composed of S and P the being composed of matter 
esse = and form 











esse 
the being composed of substance determined by accident 
esse i 

If, however, we consider that intellectus or conceptio, enunciation, 
with regard to the thing which it signifies, sometimes there is com- 
position, sometimes division. In the ens rationis when the intellect 
composes the form “red” with the subject “man”, it signifies that the 
form red, signified by the P, determines the thing man, signified by 
the S; but when the intellect composes the form “non-red” with the 
subject “man”, it signifies the removal of that which is the form 
red, from the thing man”: for all negations are understood only 
in function of and must be reduced to that of which they are the 
negation. Such “forms” are many, as we have seen. But in the 
ens rationis all have this constant character: that the esse which 
is the act of the ens rationis composed of P and S, from the point 
of view of the enunciation as a sign, expresses the being of the 
P in the S, that is, an esse which is an inesse. And we may remark 
that when the intellect adds to the nature conceived absolutely some 
intention of universality, be it the intention of genus or species, or 
an intention of privation, contrariety or some other opposition, it 
has put the concept in the order of predicability. The chief cause 
for the sake of which the nature conceived absolutely receives an 
intention of universality, is its function as a predicate. And if we 
ask what is that which is, i.e. to which there is due esse, as against 





componente et dividente quantum ad sui complementum: sed fundatur in esse rei, 
quod est actus essentiae, sicut supra de veritate dictum est. (in I Sent. 33. 1. 1 ad 1, 
ed. Mandonnet p. 766) 

90 cf. Nam in omni propositione, aliquam formam sicnificatam per praedicatum, 
vel applicat alicui rei significatae per subiectum, vel removet ab ea. (ST I. 16. 2 resp.) 
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the inesse of the P, we can only answer the subject, that is, the 
thing subjected to predication. 

But the thing subjected to predication, in so far as the P comes 
to determine it only as that thing is attained to under the formality 
in which it is represented in the S-concept, is also manifold, even 
as the P is. Thus we may say: 

(1) man is animal 

(2) this man is animal 

(3) (I) body is animal 

(4) animal is body 

(5) man is musical 

(6) (I) the white thing is musical 

(7) man is bived 

(8) (I) non-man is non-biped. 

Now, various as those subjects are, what characterizes them all is 
that the ultimate subject which receives the determination of the 
predicate is substance; and more, that substance is attained to in 
each case actually, not virtually. Sometimes it is attained to 
directly: and when attained to directly, sometimes it is attained to in 
its singularity (2), sometimes under the specific nature (1) (5) (7), 
sometimes under a generic nature (3) (4), sometimes as signified 
by an infinite noun (8). Again, sometimes it is attained to mediately 
through accident, as when we say “the white thing is animal”, “the 
white thing is musical.” But as all accidents taken in the concrete 
signify their subject in recto, and thus the accidental form is ex- 
pressed as concreted in a subject®, so in such predications it is sub- 
stance as determined by some accident which is actually the subject 
of predication. Even when accident enters into the subject of 
enunciation not, for example, as “the white thing is man”, but as 
“whiteness is quality’, “justice is moral virtue’, etc., still accident 
signified in the abstract contains the subject in obliquo.®* And so we 
must clarify what we have said previously in this paper. There we 
remarked that when accident is signified in the abstract, e.g. “white- 
ness is quality”, “justice is virtue”, that as regards the being of the 
reason so constituted, no substantial subject of “whiteness” or “jus- 
tice” is indicated, but these signify per modum substantiae and the 
ens rationis so constituted is ens per se. But the being which such 
accident has, we also remarked, is only the being which it has in 
the reason: and in things it is rather non-being than being, since 
the whole being of accident consists in an inesse and in its concretion 


91 Magis autem videtur “aliquid entium esse vadens et sedens et sanans” quia 
determinatur eis aliquod subiectum per ipsam nominis significationem, inquantum 
significantur in concretione ad subiectum. Hoc autem subiectum est substantia. Et 
ideo unumquodque talium nominum, quae significant accidens in concreto, “‘apparet 
in tali categoria,” idest videtur importare praedicamentum substantiae; non ita quod 
praedicamentum substantiae sit pars significationis talium nominum (album enim, 
ut in praedicamentis dicitur, solam qualitatem significat) ; sed inquantum huiusmodi 
nomina significant accidentia ut inhaerentia substantiae. Bonum autem aut sedens 
non dicitur “sine hoc’’, idest sine substantia. Significant enim accidens concretum 
substantiae. (in Met. VII. 1, n. 1255) cf. De Ente et Essentia VI. 

92 De Ente et Essentia loc. cit. 
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to substance.** Thus when we engage in such predication about 
accidents as to attribute to them being, actually substance is con- 
tained in the subject. 

Moreover within material substance itself, about which ordinarily 
we make predication, there is that absolutely ultimate potential prin- 
ciple, prime matter, which is the absolute, the ultimate jroxeluevov.4 
In such ordinary predications the limiting and subjective causality 
of that principle is exercised. Hence 

man is animal, and 

this man is animal 
differ in so far as in the one case the subject-element, concept plus 
phantasm, make a cognitional one in which the substance subjected 
to predication is indicated as having its matter designate under de- 
terminate dimensions. 

Finally, in accordance with various levels of potency within sub- 
stance indicated in its ordering to various accidents, substance may 
be subjected to predication at various levels of intelligibility: as sensi- 
ble matter, as “intelligible matter’, or as substance in its absolute 
consideration. 

It is true, then, that as among all ordered causes one cannot pro- 
ceed to infinity, so among subjects one must come to an ultimate sub- 
ject, prime substance.® And further it is true, that whether it be 
prime substance or second substance or substance as contained either 
in recto or in obliquo, which may be the subject of a particular enuncia- 
tion, that subject which is always subject is the substance which is ens 
naturae,® the subject of all being and of all predication. 

This is tremendously important, for it means that the thing sub- 


93 ef. Licet autem modus essendi accidentium non sit ut per se sint, sed solum ut 
insint, intellectus tamen potest ea per se intelligere, cum sit natus dividere ea quae 
secundum naturam coniuncta sunt. Et ideo nomina abstracta accidentium significant 
entia quae quidem inhaerent, licet non significent ea per modum inhaerentium. Essent 
autem significata per huiusmodi nomina non entia, si non inessent in re. 

Et quia ista in abstracto significata videntur non entia, magis videntur entia 
nomina accidentium concreta. (in Met. loc. cit., n. 1254-1255) 

Et quia accidentia non videntur entia prout secundum se significantur, sed solum 
prout significantur in concretione ad substantiam, palam est quod singula aliorum 
entium sunt entia propter substantiam. (ibid. n. 1256) 

84cf. ST I. 3. 2 ad 8; for the difference between subject (substance) and 
broxeluevov, among other texts cf. De principiis naturae ad princip. 

95 cf. in Anal. Post. I. 31-34, esp. lecture 34. 

96 cf. Unde concludit quod determinandum est “de hoc’’, idest de subiecto vel de 
substantia prima, quia tale subiectum maxime videtur substantia esse. Unde in 
Praedicamentis dicitur quod talis substantia est quae proprie et principaliter et 
maxime dicitur. Huiusmodi enim secundum se omnibus aliis substant, scilicet 
speciebus et generibus et accidentibus. Substantiae vero secundae, idest genera et 
species, substant solis accidentibus. Et hoc etiam non habent nisi ratione primarum. 
Homo enim est albus inquantum hic homo est albus. (in Met. VII. 2, n. 1274) 

Et sicut causarum per se quaedam sunt propinquae, quaedam remotae, ut dictum 
est, ita et inter causas per accidens. Nam Polycletus est causa statuae magis 
propinqua quam album et musicum. Magis enim remotus modus praedicationis per 
accidens est, cum accidens praedicatur de accidente, quam cum accidens praedicatur 
de subiecto. Accidens enim non praedicatur de accidente, nisi quia ambo praedicantur 
de subiecto. Unde magis remotum est ut attribuatur uni accidenti quod est alterius, 
sicut musico quod est aedificatoris, quam quod attribuatur subiecto quod est accidentis, 
sicut Polycleto quod est aedificatoris. (in Met. V. 3, n. 788) 

Singulares enim substantiae nec sunt in subiecto, nec de subiecto praedicantur. 
Unde tantum substant et nihil eis substat. Substantiae quidem universales dicuntur 
de subiecto, sed non sunt in subiecto. Unde non substant accidentibus, et eis aliquid 
substat. Cum ergo. accidens adiungitur particulari substantiae, non potest esse alia 
ratio dicti, nisi quia accidens inest substantiae particulari, ut quia musicum inest 
Corisco cum dicitur Coriscus musicus. (in Met. V. 7, n. 846) 
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jected to predication and which has its own esse is to the predicate 
which is affirmed to be in that subject, as substance to accident, and 
thus that the esse which signifies the truth of propositions in a cer- 
tain way must be a kind of accidental being which the thing exercises.” 

We are not saying that the P with its inesse is an accident of sub- 
stance, the subject of all predication, as quantity, or quality or 
some other acvident is an accident of substance. But we do say that 
the proportion of the P with its inesse to substance the subject of 
all predication, and the proportion of the ens rationis composed of 
S and P with its intentional esse to substance in its being,—these, 
we say, are as the proportion of accident in its being to substance in 
its being. And this is the analogy called variously analogy “secun- 
dum intentionem sed non secundum esse”, the proportion of one or 
of many to one, the analogy of attribution. 

Thus in this analogy, reducing all beings to that which is being 
simply and not secundum quid, namely substance, to substance are 
thus reduced not only its proper accidents, generations and move- 
ments to or corruptions of substance, qualities or accidents, but also 
the negation of those things which have a habitudo to substance or 
are the negations of substance itself. Whence we say that non-being 
is non-being—a thing which would not be said unless to be in some 
way should befit negation.%® 

Moreover, if someone should urge that there is a whole group of 
predicates which are substance, i.e. second substance, e.g. Socrates 
is man, man is animal, and the like, so that these cannot be regarded 
as accidental to substance, with St. Thomas we shall have to answer 
that from the viewpoint of the logician who considers only the ens 
rationis and deals with substance as a mode of signification, this is 
perfectly true. But while the logician can distinguish between being 
predicated about a subject and being in a subject, for the meta- 
physician, who considers ens rationis inquantum ens and so must 
reduce it to that which has primacy in being, to be in a subject and 
to be about a subject are the same, in so far as both demand the 
same reduction to that which is simply. And thus even the second 
substances of the logician are reduced to substance by the meta- 
physician as all accidental beings are reduced to substantial being. 


97 With this in mind, together with its subsequent explanation, it is interesting 
again to read the De Ente et Essentia III ad fin., ed. R-G all on p. 29. 

98 Et sicut est de praedictis, ita etiam et ens multipliciter dicitur. Sed tamen 
omne ens dicitur per respectum ad unum primum. Sed hoc primum non est finis vel 
efficiens sicut in praemissis exemplibus, sed subjectum. Alia enim dicuntur entia vel 
esse, quia per se habent esse sicut substantiae, quae principaliter et prius entia 
dicuntur. Alia vero quia sunt passiones sive proprietates substantiae, sicut per se 
accidentia uniuscuiusque substantiae. Quaedam autem dicuntur entia, quia sunt via 
ad substantiam, sicut generationes et motus. Alia autem entia dicuntur, quia sunt 
corruptiones substantiae. Corruptio enim est via ad non esse, sicut generatio via ad 
substantiam. Et quia corruptio terminatur ad privationem, sicut generatio ad 
formam, convenienter ipsae etiam privationes formarum substantialium esse dicuntur. 
Et iterum qualitates vel accidentia quaedam dicuntur entia, quia sunt activa vel 
generativa substantiae, vel eorum quae secundum aliquam habitudinem praedictarum 
ad substantiam dicuntur, vel secundum quamcumque aliam. Item negationes eorum 
quae ad substantiam habitudinem habet, vel etiam ipsius substantiae esse dicuntur. 
Unde dicimus quod non ens est non ens. Quod non diceretur nisi negationi aliquo 
modo esse competeret. (in Met. IV. 1, n. 539) 

99 Secundam rationem ponit ibi ‘“‘amplius substantia.” Dicit quod substantia dicitur, 
quae non est de subiecto: et dicitur universale semper de aliquo subiecto: ergo 
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Here at last we are in possession of the solution of our problem, 
in understanding that the being which we subject to predication and 
the being which exists in function of predication have the analogy 
of attribution even as substance and accident. 

For substance is to accident not only passive potency (as within 
the analogy of proportionality, thus, substance : accident :: matter : 
form) but it is active in regard of the being of its accidents’; and 
the being of accident is only upon and in function of the being of 
substance. Thus substance, now simply in substantial being, now 
determined to some accidental being, is the cause and measure of the 
being in affirmation or negation, bears to that being the relation of 
that one to which the latter being is ordered as to its cause and 
measure in the analogy of attribution. And the esse which signifies 
the esse of the thing judged about, in its exercise of that activity 
also bears the intelligible character of an esse caused and measured 
by the esse of the thing judged about. Moreover, as the esse which 
signifies the truth of propositions stands in consequence upon the 
union of S and P, and yet is caused by the esse of the thing known, 
which esse stands in consequence upon the composition of matter 
and form or of subject and accident, it follows not only that the 
thing known in its esse is the cause of the esse of enunciation, but 
that the composition of act and potency in the thing known is the 
cause of the composition of act and potency in this ens rationis'™, 


universale non est substantia.—Videtur autem ratio haec non valere. Dictum est 
enim in Praedicamentis, quod de ratione substantiae est, quod non sit in subiecto. 
Praedicari vero de subiecto non est contra rationem substantiae. Unde ponuntur ibi 
secundae substantiae quae praedicantur de subiecto. 

Sed dicendum quod secundum logicam considerationem loquitur Philosophus in 
Praedicamentis. Logicus autem considerat res secundum quod sunt in ratione; et 
ideo considerat substantias prout secundum acceptionem intellectus subsunt intentioni 
universalitatis. Et ideo quantum ad praedicationem, quae est actus rationis, dicit 
quod praedicantur “de subiecto’’, idest de substantia subsistente extra animam. 
Philosophus primus considerat de rebus secundum quod sunt entia; et ideo apud ejus 
considerationem non differt esse in subiecto et de subiecto. Hic enim accipit dici de 
subiecto, quod est in se aliqua res et inest alicui subiecto existenti in actu. Et hoc 
impossibile est esse substantiam. Sic enim haberet esse in subiecto. Quod est contra 
~~ quod etiam in Praedicamentis est habitum. (in Met. VII. 18, 
n. 5- 

100 Among a number of texts cf. ...: quia figura, et omnia alia accidentia conse- 
quuntur substantiam sicut causam, et ideo subiectum se habet ad accidentia non 
solum ut potentia passiva, sed etiam quodammodo ut potentia activa, ... (in Boet. 
a — V. 4 ad 4, ed. Mandonnet p. 121); De Ente et Essentia VI, ed. R-G p. 44. 

-14 et saa. 

101 De Verit. II. 11; XI. 4 ad 4; de Pot. VII. 7; in Met. IV. 1; ST I II. 29. 2 ad 1. 

102 cf. the remarkable text: ... esse verum vel falsum in rebus, nihil est aliud 
quam componi et dividi. Unde qui putat dividi quod est divisum in rebus, verus est 
in sua opinione; ut qui putat hominem non esse asinum: et similiter qui putat 
componi quod est compositum in rebus, ut qui putat hominem esse animal. Iile 
autem mentitur in opinando, qui e contrario habet res aliter in sua opinione, quam 
res sint in sua natura: ut qui putat hominem asinum, aut non esse animal: quia 
quando aliquid est aut non est, tune dicitur verum vel falsum. 

Quod sic considerandum est. Non enim ideo tu es albus, quia nos vere existimamus 
te esse album; sed e converso, ideo existimamus te album, quia tu es albus. Unde 
manifestum est, quod dispositio rei est causa veritatis in opinione et oratione. 

Hoc autem addit ad manifestandum quod supra dixerat, quod verum et falsum est 
in rebus componi et dividi. Oportet enim veritatem et falsitatem, quae est in 
oratione vel opinione, reduci ad dispositionem rei sicut ad causam. Cum autem 
intellectus compositionem format, accipit duo, quorum unum se habet ut formale 
respectu alterius: unde accipit id ut in alio existens, propter quod praedicata tenentur 
formaliter. Et ideo, si talis operatio intellectus ad rem debeat reduci sicut ad causam, 
oportet quod in compositis substantiis ipsa compositio formae ad materiam, aut ejus 
quod habet se per modum formae et materiae, vel etiam compositio accidentis ad 
subjectum, respondeat quasi fundamentum et causa veritatis, compositioni, quam 
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even as the principles of substance are all of them principles of those 
other beings which are its various accidents.1% 

We have said that this ens rationis is verum, and that its esse is 
the act of the proposition’s being true. In this analogy, then, that 
is the analogy of attribution, being is said simply of ens naturae 
(and especially of substance) and secundum quid and in ordering 
to that being it is said of ens rationis.°* But since truth is in the 
intellect principally since only there is its ratio perfected, true is 
said simply of that which is an ens rationis and secundum quid of 
the thing known. And thus that which is being simply is true secun- 
dum quid, but that which is true simply is being secundum quid. 
And still more it must be understood that since this ens rationis is 
being only on condition of its being true, the order of causality is 
that described in the De Veritate, that the entity of the thing precedes 
the ratio of truth, but cognition is a certain effect of truth.’ 

(Among other things, we wish we could go on to show how the 
truth of human cognition is measured by the divine being and truth; 
but to do that would exceed our present intention, as even it would 
be to show how the being of things which we know only by negation 
and removal be the cause of the being in our knowledge thereof.) 

We have come then somewhat to understand the unique character 
of the esse which things have in human enunciation’: it is the 
act of being to that ens rationis, consequent upon the composition 
of S and P; it is a to be which the P exercises in the subject; it is 
expressive of the to be by which the existing thing known stands 
in its own being—it is, in fact, an esse which the finite existent 
exercises in human conceptions when it is known; it is an esse caused 
by the esse of the thing known in such wise that this esse in the 


intellectus interius format et exprimit voce. Sicut cum dico, Socrates est homo, 
veritas huius enuntiationis causatur ex compositione formae humanae ad materiam 
individualem, per quam Socrates est hic homo: et cum dico, homo est albus, causa 
veritatis est compositio albedinis ad subiectum: et similiter est in aliis. Et idem 
patet in divisione. (in Met. IX. 11, n. 1896-1898) 

..., ita principia substantiae sunt principia omnia aliorum. (De principiis 
emu ad fratrem Silvestrum, ed. Mandonnet 1(1927)18) 

104 Besides the texts we have used, cf.: Ens autem simpliciter est substantia; sed 
ens secundum quid est accidens, vel etiam ens rationis. (ST7 I II. 17. 4 resp.) 

105 Of course one is reminded of the principle that ens simpliciter is bonum se- 
cundum quid, and that which is bonum simpliciter is ens secundum quid. (ST I. 
5. 1 ad 1; III. 11. 5 ad 8) These texts undoubtedly teach that in things in which 
essence and the act of being are distinguished, that which is being simply, essence, 
is good secundum quid; and that which is being secundum quid, the act of being, is 
good simply. So far as any finite ens naturae is true, the same could be said; for 
truth is founded rather on the esse than the quiddity of things. 

But the principle we are stating is more radical. The true is in the intellect, 
but good is in things. Thus good is said simply of the ens naturae desired, and it 
is in the act of the will only secundum quid. But since true is primarily in the 
intellect, it is said simply of an intellectus in which there is truth and secundum quid 
of the finite thing which is the cause of that truth. 

106, . . omnis autem cognitio perficitur per assimilationem cognoscentis ad rem 
cognitam, ita quod assimilatio dicta est causa cognitionis: ... Sic ergo entitas rei 
To ‘a veritatis, sed cognitio est quidam veritatis effectus ... (De Verit. 

res 

107 It "has been clear that between this being and being of nature there is a case 
of what is called “‘mixed analogy’, and that is the manner in which we have studied 
it. The prime example of things between which there obtain variously the analogy 
of proper proportionality and the analogy of attribution is that of substance and 
accident; and it is by constant reference to those analogies that we have endeavored 
to make this exposition clear. For a short but good treatment of “mixed analogy” 
we refer to PENIDO, op. cit. pp. 49-51. 
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exercise of the act of ens rationis is a to be which is known as 
caused by and proportionate to the to be of the thing known: and 
thus it is the to be which is the act of enunciation’s being true. 
BERNARD J. MULLER-THYM. 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Mo. 





DIVISIONS IN LOGIC AND METHOD, METAPHYSICS AND HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY IN JOINT SESSION. Leaders; MORTIMER J. ADLER, WIL- 
LIAM O’MEARA, 


Problem: The Reading of Assigned Sections of the Metaphysics 
of Aristotle. 


(Class composed of undergraduate students in philosophy from 
University of Detroit, Marygrove and Assumption Colleges.) 


At an afternoon session on Monday, December 30, Professor 
Mortimer J. Adler, of the University of Chicago, and Professor 
William O’Meara, of Fordham University, conducted a discussion 
of Aristotle’s Metaphysics (Books I, IV, VI, VII, VIII, XII), with a 
class consisting of approximately thirty students from the University 
of Detroit, Marygrove College, and Assumption College. The purpose 
of this “sample seminar” was to demonstrate a method of teaching 
philosophy—a method whose distinctive character turns upon two 
points: (1) the use of a great, original philosophical work, in place 
of a text-book; and (2) a dialectical process toward the formulation 
of philosophical problems and solutions, in place of the dogmatic 
exposition of achieved conclusions by lecturing. 

By way of introduction, Father R. J. Belleperche, of John Carroll 
University, explained the procedure, and stressed the fact that this 
was not the only right method of philosophical teaching, but that it 
was a good method, too frequently neglected. The students, he ex- 
plained, had been assigned Aristotle’s Metaphysics some weeks in 
advance. Dr. Thompson, of the University of Detroit, Sister Re- 
dempta, of Marygrove College, and Father Garvey, of Assumption 
College, had supervised their preparation only to the extent of re- 
minding the students of their obligation to prepare for the seminar 
by a careful reading of the book assigned. There was no other 
preparation—no coaching, no prior discussion, except perhaps the 
entirely spontaneous discussion of their reading by the students in 
self-formed groups. On the afternoon of the seminar, the students 
were seated around a long table, at the head of which the two in- 
structors sat. This disposition of the class, in contrast to the ordinary 
classroom seating plan, is indispensable for procuring the informal- 
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ity of good discussion. Then, for two hours, the class proceeded by 
means of questions and answers, in which the two instructors cooper- 
ated by pursuing diverse lines of inquiry, sometimes related and some- 
times conflicting. Seminars of this sort require at least two hours, for 
anything less does not give scope enough for the development of a 
rounded discussion of difficult themes; and, though not absolutely 
necessary, it is advisable to have such seminars conducted by two 
instructors rather than one, because the cross-play of the instructors’ 
questions vitalizes the discussion, and also because one instructor left 
to himself with the students might relax the method and tell ‘the 
students the answers, when getting them to think for themselves 
became difficult. It is so much easier to tell students than to ask 
them, that it is well to provide two instructors as guard against 
each other’s natural weakness to relapse into the ease of lecturing. 

Father Belleperche also pointed out that the procedure was in no 
way intended to test the student’s knowledge of the book read, in 
the manner of an ordinary quiz section, but rather to use whatever 
knowledge the students obtained from reading a great book as a 
starting point from which to explore a field of philosophical subject- 
matter—its concepts, its principles, its problems, its arguments. Even 
if the students had mistaken notions of what the book itself said, 
they could be used as a basis for this dialectical process—aiming at 
the truths of metaphysics, not the truth about Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 
Father Belleperche said that the procedure could best be described 
as a Socratic dialogue, differing from those recorded by Plato in one 
important detail: whereas Socrates undertook to lead a discussion 
by drawing on the ideas generally prevalent among his friends, the 
instructors in this sort of class used the reading of a book to provide 
the “spring-board” and this enabled them to assume the existence, 
to some extent, of a common background of notions and of language 
with which to work. When the method of the seminar is thus under- 
stood, it will be seen that in response to questions, whether about the 
book itself or about the subject-matter, wrong answers are just as 
serviceable as right ones. In fact, wrong answers are frequently 
better than right ones because they afford the instructors greater 
dialectical opportunities. 

The actual performance of the seminar demonstrated this last 
point, for on several occasions when the students gave wrong answers, 
further questioning plainly forced them to realize that their original 
answers were untenable. Thus they learned the truth about the 
matters under discussion by seeing, under dialectical pressure, what 
could and could not be truthfully said. The experience of being forced 
to relinquish a position is the experience of discovering the truth as 
something objectively founded in reasons and evidences. When a 
student answered a question correctly on the first response, the in- 
structors were obliged to pursue the questioning much further, in 
order to be sure that the student’s right answer was not merely 
superficial verbalizing. A right answer is more difficult to deal with 
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than a wrong one, because it obligates the teacher to test the student 
by trying to make him change his mind, in order to see whether he 
is exercising his understanding or his verbal memory; and trying 
to make a student change his mind is much more difficult dialectically 
when his first answer is objectively true than when it is objectively 
false, even though, subjectively, the student’s understanding may be 
equally in privation of the truth in both cases. In this connection, 
the actual performance of the seminar showed another essential point 
of the procedure, namely, that the teacher should never say “Right” 
or “Wrong,” “True” or “False” to a student’s answer. The teacher 
should always say something like: “That’s interesting; let’s see what 
are the consequences of saying that.” The student only gradually 
learns whether his answer was right or wrong by discovering, from 
the progress of the discussion itself, whether the position originally 
taken was significant, whether it was tenable, whether it was com- 
plete or in need of supplementary analysis. And when the student’s 
answer consists in an accurate quotation from the author of the 
book under discussion, the instructor must always respond by asking 
what such a statement can possibly mean. 

Father Belleperche called the audience’s attention to the fact that 
this seminar was being undertaken under unusual and difficult cir- 
cumstances: in that (1) the text chosen was certainly a most 
difficult book for students or teachers to read, (2) this was the first 
meeting between the students and the instructors, and (3) the class 
was being conducted before an audience of 500 spectators. He, there- 
fore, adjured the audience to act as if they were not present, and to 
realize that if a seminar could be successfully conducted under these 
circumstances, classes of this sort could certainly be successful under 
the normal conditions of teaching. 

The success of the demonstration can be measured by the following 
summary of what happened. The students showed a considerable 
grasp of the Metaphysics of Aristotle, a book they had read for the 
first time, and which they were discussing for the first time with 
instructors they had never met before. They were so interested in 
the discussion that they appeared to be totally unconscious of the 
large audience of spectators. And the discussion itself managed to 
touch on and, in some cases, to deal at some length with the following 
problems or themes: (1) the major divisions of the text read and 
the significance of these divisions in their bearing on the problems 
a metaphysician must consider; (2) the relation between the prin- 
ciple of contradiction as a metaphysical statement about being and 
non-being, and the principle of contradiction as a logical rule con- 
cerning affirmation and negation, with some consideration of the 
significance of this relationship for the nature of truth itself, as a 
relation between intellect and being; (3) the distinction between two 
kinds of substance, sensible and supra-sensible, or material and im- 
material, and with respect to this distinction the consideration of 
the order of two questions: whether such substances exist? and 
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what such substances are? (4) with respect to sensible substances, 
the point that the what question must be answered before the whether 
question, and a realization that the existence, in the sensible order, of 
substances is not self-evident either to the senses or to reason, but must 
be argued; (5) with respect to sensible substances, the consideration 
of such basic terms, as matter, form, potentiality, actuality, this, 
such, etc. as indispensable to answering the what question, and here 
a comparison of natural and artificial things with respect to the 
meanings of “matter” and “form” in the analysis of their composi- 
tion; (6) with respect to sensible substances, the indication that any 
attempt to prove that such substances exist must proceed from the 
indubitable fact of change in the sphere of sensible reality, the proof 
consisting in a showing that change is not intelligible except in terms 
of subjects composite in their structure and constituted by the dual 
co-principles already defined in the discussion of the what of such 
substances, namely, matter and form, or potency and act; (7) with 
respect to supra-sensible substances, the showing that knowledge of 
the existence of sensible substances is prerequisite to proving that 
supra-sensible substances exist; (8) with respect to the proof of 
the existence of such substances—the whether question here pre- 
ceding the what question—the point that Aristotle’s arguments were 
inadequate because they were fundamentally physical in character 
rather than metaphysical, and finally (9) with regard to supra- 
sensible substance, the realization of the difference between the Aris- 
totelian and the Christian conceptions of God (causa fieri vs. causa 
essendi), with the related point that Aristotle did not attain to the 
doctrine of creation ex nihilo. 

Because of the time limitation of two hours, the discussion was 
extremely brief in its consideration of the last few points above 
mentioned. In fact, the actual performance was defective at a 
number of points because, due to brevity of time, and the need to 
move on to another point, the instructors felt obliged to break the 
basic rule of not telling the students the answers. Given sufficient 
time, every one of the points enumerated could have been covered 
dialectically, in such a way that the students would have come to 
a sound analysis themselves under the pressure of questioning, rather 
than have that analysis given to them in pat fashion by the in- 
structors. A two-hour period is obviously insufficient for a rounded 
discussion of Aristotle’s Metaphysics and all the problems it raises. 
But there is certainly no need to limit the consideration of this 
book, or any similar great book, to one two-hour period. If the 
right number of seminar sessions are provided, this method of teach- 
ing can be adequately carried out on every point to be covered, which 
means, as Father Belleperche so strongly emphasized, that the student 
should always be lead on step by step dialectically, however much 
time and patience that requires. In any given amount of time, this 
method of teaching clearly covers much less ground than the lecture 
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and text-book method, but its proponents may justly ask whether 
the ground that is covered is not more frequently touched by the 
student’s feet, experiencing thereby not only contact with the hard 
realities of the subject-matter, but also the growing pains of learning 
how to think philosophically. 

If any member of the association wishes an outline of the plot (of 
topics and questions), which Professors Adler and O’Meara used as 
a basis for their cooperative conduct of the discussion, it may be ob- 
tained by writing to Professor Adler at the University of Chicago. 
University of Chicago School of Law MORTIMER J. ADLER. 

Chicago, Iil. 


Fordham University WILLIAM O’MEARA. 
New York City 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF DECEMBER 30-31, 1940 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, Michigan, under the patronage of His Excellency, 
Most Rev. Edward Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit and the Catholic 
universities, senior colleges, and seminaries of the Detroit area on 
Monday, December 30, at 9:00 a.m. 

The general subject of the meeting was “The Problem of Liberty.” 
The following papers were presented at this morning’s session: “Na- 
ture, Contingency and Liberty: St. Thomas vs. Avicenna,” by Dr. 
Anton C. Pegis, of Fordham University, New York, New York; “The 
Metaphysics of Liberty in Duns Scotus,” by Rev. Berard Vogt, of St. 
Anthony’s Monastery, Butler, New Jersey; “Influence of Kant’s Phi- 
losophy of Liberty,” by Rev. Joseph McAllister, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

The following committees were appointed: 


Nominating Committee 
Joseph Buckley Joseph McAllister Vernon Bourke 
Auditing Committee 
Thomas J. Riley Malachy Sullivan John J. Toohey 
Resolutions Committee 
John O. Riedl Miriam Rooney Arthur Bukowski 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session met in two divisions, each division being 
called to order at 2:00 p.m. Division A, “Philosophy of Law and 
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Government,” meeting in the Bagley Room, was presided over by 
Rev. William Dillon, of St. Joseph’s College for Women, Chairman 
of the Committee, the other members of which were Dr. James Con- 
nor, of Loyola University Law School, New Orleans, Louisiana, and 
Dr. Miriam Rooney, of Tudor Hall, Washington, D. C. The leaders 
of the discussion were Dr. Miriam Rooney, who considered the ques- 
tion of “Law and the New Logic”; and the Rev. Daniel J. McKenna, 
of the University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, who considered the 
question of “Ethical Aspects of Some Legal Problems.” 

A joint session of the “Logic and Method,” “Metaphysics,” and 
“History of Philosophy” Divisions, with Dr. Mortimer J. Adler, of the 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois and William Joseph O’Meara, 
of Fordham University, New York, as the instructors, was held in 
the Grand Ballroom. The problem was a class discussion in the read- 
ing of a part of the Metaphysics of Aristotle. The students com- 
posing the class were from Assumption College, Detroit University, 
Marygrove College and Sacred Heart Seminary. 

At 4:00 p.m. the “Logic and Method” Division met in the Grand 
Ballroom. This session was presided over by Rev. John J. Toohey, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C., Chairman of the Division, 
assisted by Rev. Dr. John K. Ryan, Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C. and Sr. M. Verda, St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Discussion was led by Dr. Bernard J. Muller-Thym, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri, the theme being “The To Be Which 
Signifies Truth of Propositions.” 

The “History of Philosophy” Division meeting at the same time, 
in the Bagley Room, was presided over by Anton C. Pegis, of Fordham 
University, New York, New York, chairman of the panel, assisted 
by Rev. Hunter Guthrie, Fordham University, New York, New York, 
and William Joseph O’Meara, Fordham University, New York, New 
York. The leader in the discussion was Rev. Philotheus Boehner, St. 
Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, New York, the theme being 
“Nominalism and Liberty—William of Ockham.” 

The annual dinner was held at 6:30 p.m. in the Banquet Room of 
Hotel Statler, following a reception for members and friends. Rt. 
Rev. Fulton J. Sheen, of the Catholic University of America presided. 
Greetings of the Archdiocese were extended by Most Rev. Edward 
Mooney, D.D., Archbishop of Detroit. The Annual Dinner Address 
on “Liberty and Religion” was given by Rev. Hunter Guthrie, Head 
of Department of Graduate Philosophy, Fordham University, New 
York. The Presidential Address on “Metaphysics and Culture” was 
given by Dr. Francis E. McMahon, of the University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. A musical program was furnished by Miss 
Hildegarde Felsner, vocalist, and Miss Victoria Neisen, violinist, ac- 
companied by Miss Stephanie Andrusiewicz, all of Marygrove College, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1940 


The following papers were read at the second morning session: 
“Liberty and Personality” by Rev. Gerald B. Phelan, St. Michael’s 
College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario; “Liberty and Au- 
thority” by Dr. Yves Simon, of the University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Indiana; and “Liberty and Intelligence” by Rev. Gerard Smith, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The general business meeting of the Association was held at 12:15 
p.m. in the Grand Ballroom of Hotel Statler. 

The report of the Auditing Committee approving the financial 
statement of the Secretary-Treasurer was read by Rev. Malachy 
Sullivan. It was moved and seconded that this report be accepted. 
(This report is published under the heading, “Report of Secretary- 
Treasurer.’’) 

The report of the Nominating Committee was made by Rev. Joseph 
Buckley as follows: 


For President Fulton J. Sheen 
For Vice-President Joseph Schabert 
For Secretary-Treasurer Charles A. Hart 


Executive Council 


For Two Years Malachy Burns 
For Three Years. .Gerard Smith and Bernard Muller-Thym 


At its last meeting the Pacific Coast Regional Conference named 
James L. Haggerty as chairman. 

At its last meeting the Southern Regional Conference named as 
Chairman Rt. Rev. Columban Thuis, O.S.B., and as Secretary Rev. 
Charles Willis, S.M. 

It was moved and seconded that the report of the Nominating 
Committee be accepted, and the Secretary was instructed to cast a 
unanimous ballot. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was made by Dr. 
John O. Riedl and approved as read. (This report is published 
under the heading, “Report of the Committee on Resolutions” in 
these Proceedings.) 

The report of the Secretary was read and approved. (This re- 
port is published under the heading “Report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer” in these Proceedings.) 

The Secretary read the minutes of the Executive Council held at 
Hotel Statler, December 30. (These minutes are published under 
the heading “Minutes of the Executive Council” in these Proceedings.) 

Dr. Anton Pegis read the report of the Committee on Research 
which was approved by the membership. (This report is published 
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under the heading, “Report of the Committee on Research” in these 

Proceedings.) 

Dr. Bernard Muller-Thym read a preliminary report of the Com- 
mittee on Philosophy in the Curriculum. This Committee was ap- 
pointed during the past year by President McMahon at the request 
of the College Division of the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. (This preliminary report is published under the heading 
“Preliminary Report of the Committee on Philosophy in the Curricu- 
lum” in these Proceedings.) 

The Secretary read a letter from Rev. William Ferree, S.M., Secre- 
tary of the Catholic Bureau on Inter-American Collaboration. This 
Bureau, through Father Ferree, requested the cooperation of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association for a proposed Inter- 
American program of the members of the Association and the scholas- 
tic philosophers of the South American republics. The Secretary 
moved that such cooperation be undertaken and that a committee 
be appointed to institute such a program, the same to report at the 
next meeting of the Association. The Chair appointed the following 
Committee: Doctors Cooper, Ferree and Teran. 

President McMahon named the following committees to be in 
charge of the round table discussions for the Seventeenth Annual 
Meeting at Philadelphia, December 29 and 30, 1941: 

LOGIC AND METHOD: One year, Sister M. Verda, Chairman; two 
years, John K. Ryan; three years, Thomas Brennan. 

ETHICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIETY: One year, R. J. Belle- 
perche, Chairman; two years, William McDonald; three years, 
Charles O’Neil. 

PSYCHOLOGY: One year, Rudolph Allers, Chairman; two years, 
Charles Doyle; three years, Sebastian Erbacher. 

PHILOSOPHY OF LAW AND GOVERNMENT: One year, William 
Dillon, Chairman; two years, Miriam Rooney; three years, Malachy 
Burns. 

METAPHYSICS: One year, Elizabeth Salmon, Chairman; two years, 
Bernard Muller-Thym; three years, Martin J. Flynn. 

HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY: One year, William J. O’Meara, Chair- 
man; two years, Hunter Guthrie; three years, Sr. Joan of Arc 
Wolfe. 

The President appointed a committee to escort the new president 
to the chair. 

Msgr. Sheen thanked the Association for the honor conferred on 
him and pledged himself to do everything in his power for the 
Association. The meeting adjourned at 1:10 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session met in two divisions, each division being 
called to order at 2:30 p.m. A division, “Ethics and Philosophy of 
Society,” meeting in the Grand Ballroom, was presided over by 
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Rev. Joaquin Garcia, of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York, 
chairman of the panel, assisted by Rev. R. J. Belleperche, of John 
Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio and Rev. Paul V. Kennedy, West 
Baden College, West Baden, Indiana. The leaders in the discussion 
were Rev. Moorehouse F. X. Millar, of Fordham University, New 
York, New York, the theme being, “Moral Foundation of Political 
Liberty”; and Mr. Richard L. G. Deverall, of Assumption College, 
Ontario, Canada, the theme being, “Moral Foundation of Economic 
Liberty.” 

A division, devoted to “Psychology” meeting in the Bagley Room, 
was presided over by Dr. Vernon Bourke, of St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Missouri, chairman of the panel, assisted by Dr. Rudolph 
Allers, of Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. and 
Rev. Charles Doyle, of Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. The 
leaders in the discussion were Rev. John W. Stafford, Fournier In- 
stitute, Lemont, Illinois and Rev. Vincent V. Herr, of Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois, the theme being “Freedom of the Will, 
Experimentally and In Every Day Life.” 

Committee meetings during the Convention were as follows: Lunch- 
eon Meeting of the Executive Council on December 30 at 12:45 p.m. 
in the Cafe Rouge, Hotel Statler, minutes of which are published 
in these Proceedings under the heading, “Minutes of the Meeting 
of Executive Council”; Luncheon Meeting of the Board of Editors 
of “New Scholasticism” on December 31, at 1:00 p.m. in the Cafe 
Rouge, Hotel Statler. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES A. Hart, Secretary 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association was held at Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., under the patronage of the Catholic University of America, com- 
memorating the Golden Jubilee of the University, and the Catholic 
universities, senior colleges and seminaries of the Washington area 
on December 29th and 30th, 1939. The proceedings were published 
in a volume entitled Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Meeting, 
and mailed to all the members. 

The membership of the Association, as of December 1, 1940, is as 
follows: 


Institutional 
Constituent 
Associate 
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Student 
Foreign 
“The New Scholasticism” has been issued in quarterly numbers 
during the year, constituting Volume XIV, of 432 pages. The dis- 
tribution was as follows: 
Membership in the Association 
Subscribers to “The New Scholasticism” 
Exchanges 
Complimentary 
The Financial report, approved by your Committee of Auditors, 
is as follows: 
Receipts 
Balance on hand—Liberty National Bank—December 1, 1939 $ 142.40 
Membership dues in the Association 
Subscriptions to “The New Scholasticism” 
Miscellaneous 


Expenditures 
Printing and mailing: 

Annual Proceedings (1000 copies) $ 742.31 
On account Reprint of Proceedings (5600 copies) 250.00 
“The New Scholasticism”’: 

Printing 

Typing Service 
Association Typing Service 
Stamp Expense 
Miscellaneous Expenses 


Total Expenditures 


Balance on Hand—Liberty National Bank—De- 
cember 1, 1940 775.78 


Investments of Association 


Invested in District of Columbia Building and Loan Assn. 
Including accumulated interest (paid to June 30, 1940).. $5,104.47 

Invested in First Federal Savings and Loan Association 
Including accumulated interest (paid to June 30, 1940) 508.96 


Total Investments 
Bank Balance Dec. 1, 1940 
Total Assets of the Association 
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The Secretary Treasurer acknowledges the free file and office space 
from the Catholic University of America. 

The Secretary extended invitations to various members during 
January, February, and March to read papers for the Sixteenth An- 
nual Meeting. Owing to several resignations of accepted invitations 
the Secretary was required to extend several additional invitations 
within the last three months. 

On November 30, 1940 the program was sent to all members to- 
gether with a request for names of persons who might be interested 
in membership and suggestions as to subjects for discussion at future 
meetings. Programs and news releases for the Sixteenth Annual 
Meeting were sent to the NCWC news service, the Associated Press, 
United Press, North American News Alliance, publicity depart- 
ments of Catholic University and Detroit University, and college 
journals of all patron institutions. Invitations were extended also 
to the Departments of Philosophy and Social Science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan and Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan, to attend the annual meeting. 

During the year the Secretary received permission of the Execu- 
tive Council to secure data for a prospective directory of the Associa- 
tion with a view to a better knowledge of the activities of the various 
members of the Association and the wider participation of the 
members in the work of the Association. As less than half the mem- 
bers replied to this first appeal the Secretary included copies of the 
original questionnaire with the annual program. 

Letters of invitation to membership were sent during the year to 
all those who registered at the Washington meeting who are not 
already members of the Association. The Secretary also sent invita- 
tions to all the members of the hierarchy together with complimentary 
copies of the last issue of the PROCEEDINGS. The total number 
of applications received and accepted by the Executive Council at 
its meeting of December 30, 1940 was 58. 

The Southern Regional Conference at New Orleans under the 
chairmanship of Rt. Rev. James P. Gaffney of St. John’s Seminary, 
Little Rock, Arkansas, held its annual meeting at Hotel Monteleone 
on November 23 with the general subject “The Problem of Liberty”. 
At this meeting the Rt. Rev. Columban Thuis, O.S.B., Abbot of 
St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, Louisiana was elected president 
for the coming year, the Rev. A. M. Townsend, O.P., vice president, 
the Rev. Charles Willis, S.M., Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, 
executive secretary treasurer and the Rev. James Wallace, New 
Orleans corresponding secretary. The program was as follows: 
November 23, 1940 

9:00 a.m. Business Meeting 
10:00 a.m. General Session 
The Right Rev. James P. Gaffney, Ph.D., presiding. 
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“The Purpose of Liberty,” The Rev. Geoffrey O’Connell, M.A., 
Ph.D., Clarksdale, Mississippi. 
Discussion Leader: The Rev. John W. Moreau, S.J., Ph.D., Spring 
Hill College, Mobile, Alabama 
“The Limitations of Liberty,” John McCann, B.A., LL.B. 
Discussion Leader: The Rev. James F. Benedict 
2:00 p.m. Round Table Discussion 
“The Metaphysics and Psychology of Liberty” 
The Rev. Thomas U. Bolduc, S. M., S.T.D., S.S.L. 
The Rev. Edward Shields, S. J., M.A. 
The Rev. Vernon P. Aleman 
6:00 p.m. Banquet 
The Rev. William Castel, Toastmaster 
Address: “The Preservation of Liberty,” The Rev. Edward F. 
Murphy, S.S.J., Ph.D. 
President’s Address: “Mankind and Liberty,” The Rt. Rev. James 
P. Gaffney, Ph.D. 
Remarks: The Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummell, S.T.D., LL.D., 
Archbishop of New Orleans. 


The Pacific Coast Regional Conference did not hold any annual 
meeting during 1940 but adhered to its plan of luncheon meetings 
at regular intervals. The Secretary has been attempting for several 
years to establish a Northwest Regional Conference and is hopeful 
that the same may be realized in the near future through the good 
offices of the past president of the Association, the Very Rev. Charles 
C. Miltner, C.S.C., who was recently appointed president of the 
University of Oregon. Dr. Miltner has had favorable reply from 
a number of colleges, seminaries and professors of philosophy in this 
Northwest section and expects to proceed to formal organization and a 
program meeting within the next few months. 

The Secretary did not receive from the Committee on Research 
any approved manuscript for publication. To date no report was 
received from the Committee on Research concerning the transla- 
tions of the more important Opuscula of St. Thomas which were 
forwarded to the Committee for their opinion relative to publication. 

Owing to the very considerable demand for the last issue of the 
Proceedings on the subject “The Philosophy of the State” the original 
print was soon exhausted. A reprint of 5600 copies was made during 
the past summer and the sale of the same at greatly reduced rates 
per volume was placed in the hands of the Washington publicist, 
Grosvenor Dawe. To date approximately 1000 copies have been sold 
and with a continued campaign it is hoped that the cost of the re- 
print and all costs in connection with the advertising of the volume 
will be met by the sale of the volume. To date the Association has 
advanced a sum of two hundred fifty dollars for the printing of the 
volume at $1,001.52. It is hoped that the sale of the volume will 
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ultimately carry all costs of the reprint with a certain profit to the 
Association. The reprint was made with a view to the publicizing 
of the work of the Association. 
The Secretary was aided in the matter of attendance at the present 
annual meeting by the following Local Committee on Attendance: 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Edward Mooney, Honorary Chairman; 
Rev. Remy J. Belleperche, 8.J., Chairman; Rt. Rev. Daniel J. Ryan, 
Very Rev. Edward J. Hickey, Revs. Friedbert Adams, Kilian Dooley, 
Edward Garvey, Gabriel M. Gianascol, Peter E. Nolan, Norbert 
Oldegeering, Philibert Ramstetter, Leo P. Vanderwill, Sister M. Re- 
dempta, Drs. Martin H. Hoffman, Richard Thompson, Mr. Cyril 
Lingeman, Mrs. Vincent Schultz, Mrs. Marshall Bruce, Miss Ruth 
Brosius, Jeanne Derry, Hope Foley, Dorothy Fox, Adelaide Hart, 
B. M. Larney, Marie J. McClellan, Eunice Schulte, Evangeline 
Sheibley. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES A. HART 
Secretary-Treasurer 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 


The Committee on Research considered several Mss. submitted the 
last year as material for possible publication by the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. All but one of the Mss. submitted were 
regarded as unsatisfactory for publication by the Association. The 
single exception is a work still under consideration by the Committee. 
A report on this work will be made soon. 

The Committee proposes to the members of the Association a project 
to publish under the auspices of the Association a number of classical 
works now unavailable in convenient form. Specifically, they pro- 
pose the issuing of manual editions of the “Commentaries” of Cajetan 
and Sylvester Ferreriensis. These Commentaries are now found 
only in the expensive and bulky Leonine edition of the works of 
St. Thomas. Other works of importance could also be published. 

The Committee proposes that subscriptions for the volumes in- 
dicated be solicited from members of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association and others who might be interested. Upon receipt 
of a sufficient number of subscriptions, the Committee recommends 
that the volumes in question be published. 

Respectfully submitted, 

COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH: 
FRANCIS E. MCMAHON, Chairman 
IGNATIUS SMITH 
ANTON PEGIS 
RAYMOND McCALL 
JOSEPH BUCKLEY 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions respectfully submits the following 
resolutions: 

1. Whereas, the horrible upheavals in the social order and in 
international relations which a major portion of the world is ex- 
periencing are especially deplorable, and 

Whereas these upheavals are often accompanied by a disregard of 
justice and morality, and even by the tendency to deny the existence 
of such principles, 

Be It Resolved, That this body wholeheartedly support the efforts 
of his holiness Pope Pius XII for peace and for a restoration of a 
sense of justice and of the order of justice among peoples. 

2. Whereas, the recent and sudden death of Rev. Joseph Trunk of 
Trinity College has deprived us of the loyalty and support of one 
of our active members, 

Be It Resolved, That a note of condolence be sent to Trinity Col- 
lege, Sioux City, Iowa, expressing the sympathy of this Convention. 

3. Whereas, the hospitality tendered this convention by the man- 
agement of radio stations CKLW of Windsor and WWJ and WJR 
of Detroit and by the management of the Hotel Statler of Detroit has 
been especially commendable, 

Be It Resolved that our secretary be instructed to express the grati- 
tude of this Convention to the aforesaid managements. 

4, Whereas, the arrangements for this Convention have been made 
with a notable efficiency, and 

Whereas, this efficiency is due in large measure to the officers of 
the Association and to the Local Committee on Attendance, headed 
by His Excellency, the Most Rev. Edward Mooney, Achbishop of 
Detroit, as honorary chairman and by Rev. Remy J. Belleperche as 
chairman, 

Be It Resolved, that this convention express its appreciation to 
the aforementioned persons and to all others who took part in the 
programs and aided in the arrangements. 

Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: 
JOHN O. RIEDL, Chairman 
ARTHUR F. BUKOWSKI 
MIRIAM THERESA ROONEY 





PRELIMINARY REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PHILOSOPHY 
IN THE CURRICULUM 


(Report of Committe in cooperation with the National Catholic 
Educational Association on the study of philosophical offerings and 
minimum requirements for graduation in Catholic colleges.) 

The members of this committee wish to thank President McMahon 
and the National Catholic Educational Association for having been 
given this opportunity to work on the problem of the teaching of 
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philosophy in the undergraduate part of American Catholic colleges 
and universities. The problem, as members of our Association have 
indicated for many years, is complex: it involves a recapturing of 
what men once knew about philosophy, its nature, the character of 
its problems and their order, and the position of philosophy (and 
especially metaphysics) in relation to other university studies; it 
involves the question of text-books, collateral reading, aids to teachers, 
preparation of teachers; it involves the much different question of 
how philosophy should be taught. 

On these matters, the committee is not presenting a report; it 
hopes to work through the coming year, and at the end of that time 
to present a longer document in which these things are discussed. It 
asks all members of the Association who have something to say on 
these matters to communicate their observations in writing to the 
Committee (chairman: Doctor Robert J. Slavin, O.P., Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D. C.), so that whatever of wisdom 
exists in this body be not lost in the final report. 

The present report, then, confines itself to the one problem on 
which the membership committee of the N. C. E. A. wishes a more 
immediate answer: how to describe a course of philosophy to cor- 
respond with a minimum requirement of nine unspecified hours for 
a bachelor’s degree. What follows is the committee’s report on this 
particular matter. 


f 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. The philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas is the norm which should 
regulate the teaching of philosophy in Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. This, of course, means conformity in doctrine with that 
philosophy. But the committee wishes further to make these points 
explicit: 


a. the problem of how philosophy shall be taught can never be 
solved so long as one thinks in terms of a partition of philosophy 
such as that, e.g., of Christian Wolff, and which, unfortunately, 
is the background of many of our text-books. This is repeated 
in the form for application for membership of the N.C.E.A. 
College and University Department, Committee on Membership, 
Report on Criteria, section III, A. This was never any part 
of classic scholasticism, and since its late introduction has never 
been anything but a source of confusion and an ally of bad 
doctrine; especially does it do violence to material logic and to 
the character of metaphysics as a wisdom. 
so far as possible, students should be sent to the text of St. 
Thomas and taught how to use it. They will thus make the 
acquaintance of a living philosophic text, and for this no mere 
text-book can supply. It is strongly recommended that libraries 
of Catholic colleges contain the English translations of the 
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Summa Theologica, Summa Contra Gentiles, and On the Power 
of God made by the English Dominican Fathers; On Being 
and Essence and the other texts published by Sheed & Ward for 
the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, and such transla- 
tions as this Association is planning to undertake. 


2. The committee at present is not at all concerned with the problem 
of how philosophy should be taught in seminaries; it is recognized 
that the reasons for which philosophy is taught in seminaries and 
the use to which it is to be put, may demand that it be taught in 
one or other special fashion. 

For colleges and universities the committee does nothing more 
than reflect the views of most of our experienced scholars and teachers 
when it declares itself unreservedly against a method of teaching 
a number of “theses” to be defended as if by demonstration and 
surrounded by “adversaries” whose positions are to be destroyed; 
nor should it be supposed that this method of teaching, itself a 
comparatively recent thing in scholasticism, has a genuine rela- 
tionship to the quaestio disputata or the quodlibet of the thirteenth 
century. 

Instead we wish that teachers take great pains in making their 
students aware of the character of a philosophic problem so that they 
will understand that the solution comes in function of the problem. 
Philosophy is more than a body of answers; it is a way of thinking 
as well; and philosophy has its own problems and its own peculiar 
techniques. It is by far as necessary to show the student what a 
philosophic problem is and further to show him how to acquire the 
sense of the mystery in the great problems of philosophy as it is 
to give him a table of answers. 

In the elaboration of the problem the teacher should try to make 
the history of philosophy of one piece with his teaching; opponents 
will always be opponents, and contrary positions will always have 
to be rejected; but the fair exposition of the thought of Plato, of 
Descartes and of other philosophers should leave the student with 
a knowledge of how these men took their positions and by reason of 
what dislocation or misstatement of the problem rather than with an 
impression of them as “opponents”’—and too often straw men who 
are set up only to be destroyed. 

Again, while there are demonstrations in philosophy, the principles 
are not proved; rather, we prove by means of principles. Few 
things can be more vain or ridiculous than the spectacle of teachers 
or students trying to prove, for example, the principle of causality. 
Instead principles stand in their self-evident character only as the 
conclusion of an induction. Even the Principle of Contradiction, 
St. Thomas teaches, is acquired by induction. It would seem to be 
most important to make clear to the student in such cases both that 
an induction is being made and the character of the analysis. 

3. These things can be done in an elementary way and in a short 
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course even as they can be done in a more mature course of philoso- 
phy. They cannot be done without good teachers—and we mean 
persons who have been trained. The committee is sure that no pro- 
fessional group or educational association will do anything else 
than work to have the teaching of philosophy put in the hands of 
competent persons. There are many more such men today than 
there were even a decade ago; and in the United States and Canada 
there are centers in which men can be well trained for the life of 
teaching. 

4. The teaching of philosophy will be all the better the more ade- 
quately trained the student is in the classics (especially in Latin 
literature) and in the natural sciences (especially biology, chemistry, 
and physics) and the mathematical sciences. The committee will 
return to this issue in its final report; for the present it strongly 
recommends that students receive at least an elementary training 
in these knowledges. 


II 
SUGGESTED COURSES OF NINE Hours 


Preliminary remarks: 


The committee wishes to record its hope that the N.C.E.A. will 
reconsider its minimum requirements and extend the nine hours to 
eighteen and preferably twenty-four. <A joint meeting of the standing 
committees of the N.C.E.A. and the N.C.P.A. might iron out difficul- 
ties in this regard. This committee finds one of the essential justi- 
fications of Catholic Colleges to be in the philosophical training given 
to its students and for this reason recommends at this time eighteen 
minimum hours of philosophy. However, since our function is to 
outline a course of but nine hours we proceed with the following: 

The committee knows that it cannot recommend a course in 
metaphysics and hope to have any wide acceptance of its recom- 
mendations. At the same time, it must affirm that apart from 
metaphysics there is no philosophy. In the speculative portions of 
the course, then, the teacher should constantly have his students 
look so far as possible to the principles relevant to the particular 
matter he is considering. 

Of these nine hours, three (but no more) would seem to be a 
just portion to devote to ethics. Now ethics is a far richer and 
grander knowledge than the simple determination of particular mat- 
ters of right and wrong; indeed, it is almost impossible to solve such 
particular questions at all when so little time has been taken to have 
acquired the principles. The committee, then, belives it important that 
the course of ethics be taught somewhat in the manner outlined 
below. 

Finally, no one can deny the importance of a good course in 
logic; But it is difficult to teach logic and adopt a compromise. 
Today major logic or material logic (the logic of true predication, 
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the field covered by the Analytica Posteriora, Topica, and De Sophis- 
ticis Elenchis) is never taught; this is to be remedied at another 
time. But the committee believes that between a good course in 
minor logic (to which perhaps is added a treatise on the predicables 
and another on sophisms of wider occurrence) and no formal course 
in logic there is no practical alternative. 

With this in mind, the committee suggests these three courses as 
of the sort to be recommended to the N. C. E. A. 


COURSE I 


A (3 hours). Minor or formal logic, the logic of correct predica- 
tion. To this may be added a treatise on the predicables and a short 
treatment of material fallacy. 

(Whatever textbook be adopted, if the text is not Maritain’s In- 
troduction to Logic, this book should be given as assigned reading. 
It would be well also to acquaint the students at least with Aristotle’s 
Analytica Priora) 

B (3 hours). A course in the De Ente et Essentia of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. The teacher would have to explain the outlines of St. 
Thomas’s philosophy of being, and the student would have to study 
it in St. Thomas’s own statement. The revised translation by Clare 
Riedl, published by Sheed & Ward, would be used as a text. 

(Together with this, it might be well for the student to work 
through Prof. W. D. Ross’s Aristotle selections, published by Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

C. Ethics. The good, end, happiness. The good particularized in 
the life of man: the virtues in general, and some of the virtues in 
particular. Law, its nature, kinds of law, etc. Synderesis, con- 
science. The life of man in society. 

(Whatever text be chosen, we strongly recommend that the student 
use these books: 

Father Farrell’s, Companion to the Summa, Part II. 
Gilson-Ward, Moral Values and the Moral Life 

assigned sections of the Summa Contra Gentiles, Summa The- 
ologica I-II. 

The Nichomachean Ethics exists in good inexpensive translations, 
and is recommended reading. Also such books as Y. Simon, The 
Nature and Functions of Autherity, Marquette U. Press, 1940, should 
be assigned reading.) 


COURSE II 


A. and C. the same. 

B. An Introduction to Philosophy, based on Maritain’s Introduc- 
tion. 

This course would concern itself chiefly with human cognition and 
appetency, the analogy of being, the existence of God. This intro- 
duction course must depend for its efficacy on the teacher who must 
integrate the problems of philosophy. 
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COURSE III 


Philosophy A and B, to be taught as a course running through 
the year, 6 hours. It could be entitled Problems of Philosophy. 
We recommend that these matters be treated of, and in this order. 

1. What philosophy is; how first philosophy is compared with 
other sciences in object, in problems, in the character of/its princi- 
ples. Metaphysics as a wisdom. The parts of philosophy. Philoso- 
phy and theology. 

2. The beginnings of philosophy: Thales to Heraclitus (1 lec- 
ture), Parmenides and the analysis of finite, movable being: thence 
to the primitive analysis of act and potency and the explanation of 
act and potency as principles of being which is determinable, mova- 
ble, manifold. 

3. What it is to exist in matter, with the doctrine of matter and 
form, and problems raised by modern physics in re hylomorphism. 

4. Immanence and its explication. (Very short treatment). 

5. The problem of the soul and its faculties. 

6. Brief treatment of the order of sense, followed by a more 
extended treatment of the internal senses and their operations. 

7. Description of the three operations of the human reason (here 
the student may be forced to work out the laws of the categorical 
syllogism for himself, or in class; and a good description of predica- 
tion should be given.) The object of the intellect. 

8. The problem of intellectual knowledge, with the agent and the 
possible intellect as co-principles of all human intellection. 

9. Free choice; the passions. 

10. The reduction of the genera and one, thing, something, true, 
good to being. (First article of the De Veritate.) 

11. The problem of essence and existence. 

12. The problem of creation. 

13. The problem of necessity and contingency. 

14, God, the Pure Act of being. 

C. Ethics (as in the other courses) 

Note: in teaching Philosophy A and B of the above course, it is 
recommended that the student read these books at least: 

Maritain, Science and Wisdom (and perhaps even parts of The 
Degrees of Knowledge) 

Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience. 

Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas (this book might 
be used as a text-book, if the course were to be modified some- 
what.) 

St. Thomas Aquinas, On Being and Essence. 


Concluding Remarks: 


These three courses are suggestive not only for meeting the nine 
hours minimum but also for indicating to teachers the insufficiency 
of presenting any philosophical synthesis and integration within 
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the allotted hours. If conditions beyond control warrant the N.C.E.A. 
maintaining this stated minimum temporarily we suggest that semi- 
nars in philosophy be established wherein practical problems in 
economics, politics, law and allied subjects may be discussed philo- 
sophically under competent directors whose aim is to present an 
ordered scale of values and an interpretation based on Ethical norms. 
ROBERT J. SLAVIN, O.P. 
Catholic University 
BERNARD J. MULLER-THYM 
St. Louis University 
Harry McNEILL 
Fordham University 





MINUTES OF MEETING OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Executive Council held one meeting during the year at 12:45 
P. M., December 30, 1940 at Hotel Statler, Detroit. The following 
members were present: 

Francis E. McMahon 

Joaquin Garcia 

Joseph Schabert 

Fulton J. Sheen 

Anthony J. Wegman (by proxy) 

Charles A. Hart 

Ignatius Smith 

Anton Pegis 
Sister Jeanne Marie Bonat had written requesting to be excused. 
The Council accepted the following applications for membership: 


LIFE 


Molloy, Most Rev. Thomas E., 241 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
Shaughnessy, Most Rev. Gerald, 907 Terry Ave., Seattle, Washington 


INSTITUTIONAL 
St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, Washington 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York 
Ursuline College, 3105 Lexington Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE 
Albers, Most Rev. Joseph H., 223 Seymour Avenue, Lansing, Michigan 
Bergan, Most Rev. Gerald, 2000 Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa 
Bohner, Rev. Philotheus, St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, 
New York 
Brady, Most Rev. Matthew F., 52 Williams Street, Burlington, Ver- 
mont 
Buddy, Most Rev. Charles F., 1528 4th Avenue, San Diego, California 
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Chaput, Rev. Gerard, Externat S. Sulpice, 1000 Cremazie St., Mont- 
real, Canada 

Cushing, Most Rev. Richard J., 1821 Centre St., Newton Centre, Mass. 

DeGroat, Rev. James R., Carroll College, Helena, Montana 

Driscoll, Very Rev. John A., Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Ill. 

Dwyer, Rev. W. J., Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 59 
Queen’s Park Crescent, Toronto, Canada 

Eslich, Leonard J., 121514 25th Street, Des Moines, Iowa 

Fitzgerald, James, 1127 Seminole Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 

Flynn, Rev. Bernard M., Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

Halpin, Rev. John, 2496 Marion Ave., New York, New York 

Herr, Rev. Vincent, Dept. of Psychology, Loyola University, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Kelly, Chaplain John S., Albrook Field, Canal Zone 

Krost, Rev. John G., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, 
Illinois 

Lintz, Rev. Edward J., Nazareth College, Rochester, New York 

McMahon, Rev. B. J., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, 
Illinois 

Maksimik, Rev. A., St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, Michigan 

Morris, Most Rev. John B., 617 Louisiana St., Little Rock, Arkansas 

Mullahy, Rev. Bernard, Moreau Seminary, Notre Dame, Indiana 

O’Brien, Rev. John A., Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 

Robert, Rev. Patrick, 33 De L’Alverne Street, Quebec, Canada 

Schexnaydre, Rev. Maurice, Box 3386, University, Louisiana 

Schoberg, Rev. Ferdinand W., Loyola College, 4501 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Seng, Rt. Rev. Boniface, St. Bernard Abbey, St. Bernard, Alabama 

Sister Mary Austin, College of the Holy Names, Oakland, California 

Sister Mary Leo Healy, Xavier University, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Sturzo, Rev. Luigi, St. Vincent’s Hospital, Jacksonville, Florida 

Taylor, Rt. Rev. Vincent, Belmont Abbey, Belmont, North Carolina 

Thill, Most Rev. Frank A., 10th St. and Third Avenue, Concordia, 
Kansas 

Thompson, Dr. Richard J., University of Detroit, Michigan 

Towell, Rev. Stephen, 15712 Kipling Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

Walker, Dr. J. Paul, 1211 Bishop Rd., Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan 

Wellmuth, Rev. John J., Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Winkelmann, Most Rev. C. H., 345 North Belmont Ave., Wichita, 
Kansas 


Wuellner, Rev. Bernard, University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 


STUDENT 


Caffrey, Miss Mary Carol, 1536 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 


Collins, James D., Box 753 Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
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Danehy, Rev. Thomas J., Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
De Benedictis, Rev. Matthew M., Franciscan Monastery, 1400 Quincy 

St., Wash., D. C. 

Dreisoerner, Rev. Charles, Villa St. Jean, Fribourg, Switzerland 
Feeney, Bernard J., 1026 Newton Street N.E., Washington, D. C. 
Fisher, Rev. Luke, Atonement Seminary, Harewood Rd. N.E., Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Herman, Rev. A. J., St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Canada 
Maziorz, Rev. Edward A., St. John’s Hall, Box 18, Catholic University, 

Washington, D. C. 

O’Leary, Rev. Timothy F., Caldwell Hall, Catholic University, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Reardon, Rev. John J., Box 4524, Brookland, Washington, D. C. 
Schram, Joseph W., Box 574, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Shay, Mr. Wendell, 2515 K Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Springmann, Rev. Lewis A., 487 Michigan Avenue, N. E., Washing- 

ton, D. C. 

Wells, Hal M., 3814 12th Street N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Total Number of applications during year, 58. 

The Council decided to accept the invitation of Very Rev. E. V. 
Stanford, 0.S.A., to meet at Philadelphia on December 29 and 30, 
1941. The Hotel Benjamin Franklin was selected as the meeting place. 

After considering various subjects proposed by the members for 
discussion at the Seventeenth Annual Meeting at Philadelphia the 
Council decided on the subject “Metaphysics and Order in Thought 
and Action”. 

The Council authorized the President to appoint a committee to 
consider the request of Rev. Daniel P. Falvey, O.S.A. that the As- 
sociation publish a bibliography on philosophy for Catholic Colleges 
which Father Falvey has prepared. 

The Council accepted the suggestion of Rev. Anthony Wegman, 
Secretary of the Southern Regional Conference that certain papers 
on “The Problem of Liberty” read at the last Southern Regional 
Meeting be published in the next issue of “The Proceedings” of the 
Association along with the papers of the present meeting. 

The Council discussed preliminary reports of the Committee on 
Philosophy in the Curriculum and the Committee on Research which 
were to be made at the general business meeting of the Association. 

The meeting adjourned at 2:10 p.m. 

CHARLES A. Hart 
Secretary 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


(December 31, 1940) 
LIFE MEMBERS 


Baschab, Rev. Charles R., Church of St. Mary Star of the Sea, 
Sausalito, Calif. 

Cantwell, Most Rev. John J., 710 Pet. Sec. Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dillon, Rt. Rev. William T., St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
New York 

Hart, Rev. Charles A., Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana 

Lilly, Mr. Joseph T., 186 Stratford Road, Garden City, New York 

McClean, Rt. Rev. Peter H., St. Augustine’s Church, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 

McGavick, Most Rev. Alexander J., 1419 Cass Avenue, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin 

McNeill, Harry, 149-58 Ash Avenue, Flushing, New York, New York 

MeNicholas, Most Rev. John T., 5418 Moeller Avenue, Norwood, Ohio 

Molloy, Most Rev. Thomas E., 241 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York 

Murray, Most Rev. John G., 226 Summit Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 

O’Connell, His Eminence William Cardinal, 2101 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Brighton, Mass. 

O’Connor, Rev. William P., St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis P. O., 
Wisconsin 

Schrembs, Most Rev. Joseph, 18401 Shaker Boulevard, Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Shaughnessy, Most Rev. Gerald, 907 Terry Avenue, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 

Smith, Very Rev. Ignatius, 487 Michigan Avenue, N. E., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market Street, Brighton District, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Wolfe, Mr. Joseph, the Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Connecticut 

- Basselin Foundation, The, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 

Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 
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Catholic University of America, The, Washington, D. C. 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

~ College of Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
College of Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 
College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio 


College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on the Hudson, New York, 
N. Y. 


College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
‘College of Notre Dame of Maryland, North Charles Street, Balti- 
more, Md. 
College of St. Albert the Great, 6172 Chabot Road, Oakland, Calif. 
‘College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois 
College of the Sacred Heart, Convent Avenue and 1338rd Street, 
Manhattanville, New York, New York 
College of St. Thomas, Cleveland and Selby Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. 
‘Creighton University, N. W. Corner 25th and California Streets, 
Omaha, Nebr. 
‘De La Salle Normal School, Lafayette, La. 
Dominican College, San Rafael, Calif. 
Dominican House of Studies, Harlem and Division Streets, River 
Forest, Illinois 
Dominican House of Studies, 487 Michigan Avenue, N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Duns Scotus College, Redford Station, Detroit, Mich. 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
D’Youville College, Porter and Prospect Avenues, Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘Fontbonne College, Wydown and Pennsylvania Avenues, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
- Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
‘\Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 
‘Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 
Kenrick Seminary, 7800 Kenrick Road, St. Louis, Mo. 
Loras College, 14th and Vista Streets, Dubuque, Iowa 
Loyola University, 6363 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
Loyola University at Los Angeles, Palms Stations, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
‘Manhattan College, Van Cortlandt Park, West, New York, N. Y. 
‘Marianites of Holy Cross, 3523 North Rampart St., New Orleans, La. 
Marist College, 335 Ivy Street, N. E. Atlanta, Georgia 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 
Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa. 
Mt. Carmel College, Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 
Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
‘Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
.Mt. St. Mary’s College, 12001 Chalon Road, Brentwood Heights, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Mt. St. Mary Seminary, Seminary Square, Norwood, Ohio 
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Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 

Mundelein College, 6363 Sheridan Road, Chicago, IIl. 

Nazareth College, 402 Augustine Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

' Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., N. Y. 

Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 South Carrollton Avenue, New Orleans, 
La. 

‘Oblate Fathers, 615 Pere Antoine Alley, New Orleans, La. 

Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 

Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 

Precious Blood Fathers, Lewis Mountain, University Station, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Redemptorist Fathers Seminary, Box A., Oconomowoc, Wis. 

‘Regis College, Weston, Mass. 

Rosary College, River Forest, IIl. 

‘Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 

Sacred Heart College, 3107 Lexington Road, Louisville, Ky. 

St. Alphonsus Seminary, Woodstock, Ontario, Canada 

St. Anselm’s Priory, S. Dakota and 14th Street, N. E. Washington, 
D. C. 

St. Anthony’s House of Studies, Franciscan Philosophical Clericate, 
Butler, N. J. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, 2260 Lake Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Mich. 

St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, Washington 

' St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis P. O., Wis. 

St. John’s Boston Ecclesiastical Seminary, Lake Street, Brighton, 
Mass. 

St. John’s University, 75 Lewis Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, 245 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, New York, N. Y. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 

‘St. Mary’s Hall, Villanova, Pa. 

St. Mary’s Seminary, North Paca Street, Baltimore, Md. 
. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 
. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 
. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 
. Peter’s Seminary, Colborne Street, North, London, Ontario 
. Viator College, Bourbonnais, Illinois 
. Vincent Archabbey and College, Latrobe, Pa. 

‘San Francisco College for Women, Lone Mountain, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
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Teachers College of the Athenaeum of Ohio, 28 Calhoun Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
University of Detroit, Six Mile Road at Livernois, Detroit, Mich. 
University of Detroit Law School, Detroit, Mich. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 
‘Ursuline College, 2635 State Street, New Orleans, La. 
‘ Ursuline College, 3105 Lexington Road, Louisville, Ky. 
‘Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 
West Baden College, West Baden, Ind. 
‘Xavier University, Evanston Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 
, Xavier University, Washington and Pine Streets, New Orleans, La. 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Adler, Dr. Mortimer J., 20 East Cedar Street, Chicago, IIl. 
‘Albers, Most Rev. Joseph H., 223 Seymour Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
.Aleman, Rev. Vernon P., 3778 Gentilly Boulevard, New Orleans, La. 
‘Allers, Dr. Rudolf, 1283 Newton Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
America Press, The, 329 West 108th Street, New York, N. Y. 
' Andree, Rt. Rev. George, 4218 South Broad Street, New Orleans, La. 
Andriana, Mr. Sylvester, 2674 Filbert Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
‘Arden, Mr. Richard E., 1925 Cratona Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. 
-Badeaux, Rev. Carroll, 7845 Apricot Street, New Orleans, La. 
’ Baisnee, Rev. Jules A., Sulpician Seminary, Washington, D. C. 
Baker, Mr. Richard R., Nazareth College, Nazareth, Mich. 
Barbieri, Rev. Pietro, 3 Congregazione del Concilio Palazze S. Callisto, 
Rome, Italy 
‘ Barnhardt, Rev. Hyacinth, St. Stephen’s Monastery, Croghan, New 
York 
Barry, Rev. Denis B., 465 Brussels Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
‘Bassich, Rev. Joseph, 6363 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
- Bauer, Rev. Joachim M., St. Mary’s of the Springs College, East 
Columbus, Ohio 
* Becnel, Rev. Daniel, 908 East Blvd., Baton Rouge, La. 
-Belleperche, Rev. R. J., John Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio 
* Bergan, Most Rev. Gerald, 2000 Grand Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa 
-Bezou, Rev. Henry C., Sacred Heart Church, Montegut, La. 
‘Bird, Mr. Otto, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bittle, Rev. Celestine, 1004 North 10th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
‘Bogdanski, Rev. Augustine, St. Mary’s Hospital, Huntington, West 
Virginia 
Bohner, Rev. Philotheus, St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, 
New York 
- Bolton, Rev. Harold J., 1224 5th Street, Muskegon, Mich. 
Bourke, Dr. Vernon J., 4225 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
‘Boyd, Rev. William, St. John’s Hospital, Rapid City, S. D. 
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‘Boyle, Most Rev. Hugh C., 125 N. Craig St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brady, Most Rev. Matthew F., 52 Williams Street, Burlington, Ver- 
mont 
* Braun, Rev. Matthias, St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, IIl. 
*Brennan, Rev. Eustace F., Doylestown, Wis. 
‘ Brennan, Joseph G., College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
‘Brightman, Prof. Edgar S., Box 35, Newton Center, Mass. 
‘Bronson, Roy A., 220 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
‘Brosnan, Rev. William J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 
-Brother Alphonsus Fidelis, Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 
‘Brother E. Anselm, La Salle College, 20th Street and Olney Ave., 
Phila., Pa. 
Brother Benignus, Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 
Brother D. Edward, St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa. 
' Brown, Dr. Brendan F., Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 
Brown, Rev. Vincent A., 127 W. Broadway, Long Beach, N. Y. 
' Bruce, Mr. Frank, Jr., 407 E. Michigan Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
' Brue, Rev. Arthur, 4218 S. Broad Street, New Orleans, La. 
‘Buckley, Mr. James A., Sales Dept., B. F. Goodrich Co., 1366 Neptune 
Ave., Akron, O. 
Buckley, Rev. Joseph, 2901 S. Carrollton Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
‘ Buckley, Joseph P., 729 Poydras Street, New Orleans, La. 
Buddy, Most Rev. Charles F., 1528 4th Avenue, San Diego, Calif. 
».Bukowski, Rev. Arthur F., 69 Ransom Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Burke, Very Rev. D. M., St. Norbert College, West de Pere, Wis. 
Burke, Mr. Francis, Apt. A-4, Unit 2, 40 Lexington St., Newark, N. J. 
»Burke, Rev. Martin, 6363 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
‘Burns, Rev. John C., St. Mary’s Gleve, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
‘Burns, Rev. John V., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘Burns, Rev. Malachy, St. Joseph’s Abbey, St. Benedict, La. 
Byles, Mr. W. Esdaile, 574 West End Ave., New York, New York 
_+ Byrne, Rev. James J., St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn. 
‘ Byrnes, Rt. Rev. Patrick J., College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Minn. 
Byrnes, Hon William H., 1926 Prytania Street, New Orleans, La. 
*Caillouet, Rev. Louis Abel, St. Eloi’s Church, Theriot, La. 
Callahan, Rev. Daniel J. M., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 
‘Callahan, John F., Loyola University, Chicago, III. 
Campbell, Rev. Bertrand J., St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, 
N. %. 
» Campbell, Rev. William E., Rosemont College, Hilltown, Bucks County, 
Pa. 
Capuchin Fathers, Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. 
‘ Cashin, John Lewis, 331 Lake Shore Rd., Grosse Point Farms, De- 
troit, Mich. 
Centner, Rev. Adelbert W., 821 East Main Street, Worthington, Ohio 
» Chandler, Rev. Arthur H., Providence College, Providence, Rhode 
Island 
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‘Chaput, Rev. Gerard, Externat S. Sulpice, 1000 Cremazie St., Mon- 
_ treal, Canada 
Clarke, Francis Palmer, University of Pennsylvania, Phila., Pa. 
Codd, Leo A., 1637 35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
* Coffey, Rev. James F., Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Hunt- 
ington, Long Island, N. Y. 
Cogan, Rev. John F., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
Colligan, Rev. John J., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
Collins, Rev. William B., Loras Hall, Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa 
“ Conerty, Rev. Thomas, 141 Chauncy Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
‘Connolly, Rev. Joseph F., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Yonkers, N. Y. 
‘Connor, Dr. James T., Loyola University Law School, New Orleans, 
La. 
Cooper, Rev. John M., Catholic University of America, Washington, “ 
D. C. 
*Cooper, T. F., 8405 Anderson Street, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 
Corby, Rev. Edmund J., St. Joseph’s Heights, Dixie Highway, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 
‘“Coulombe, Rev. Joseph M., St. James Church, St. James, La. 
‘ Craig, Mr. John J., 1700 Caisen Street, Tulsa, Okla. 
Cronin, Rev. John F., St. Mary’s Seminary, North Paca Street, Balti- 
more, Md. 
* Culemans, Rev. J. B., 1304 16th Avenue, Moline, IIl. 
Cummings, Rt. Rev. W. A., 815 South East Avenue, Oak Park, IIl. 
Curtin, Rev. J. J., St. John’s Seminary, Wonersh, Guildford, England 
| Cushing, Most Rev. Richard J., 13821 Centre St., Newton Centre, Mass. 
Daly, Rev. Joseph A., College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York, N. Y. 
‘Danna, Dr. Joseph A., 401 Chaille Building, New Orleans, La. 
-Daspit, Lawrence F., 1137 Canal Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
* Dearden, Rev. John F., Seminary of Our Lady of the Lake, 1227 Ansel 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
‘Deglman, Rev. George, Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo. 
DeGroat, Rev. James R., Carroll College, Helena, Montana 
DeKoninck, Dr. Charles Decruydt, 23 St. John Street, Quebec, P. O., 
Canada 
‘Demjanovich, Rev. Charles C., Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Darlington, Ramsey P. O., N. J. 
Descoqgs, Rev. P., Maison St. Louis, Isle of Jersey, England 
‘ DeVerges, Dr. Philip C., 4706 Canal Street, New Orleans, La. 
‘Dodd, Rev. Francis J., St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
*Dolesh, Mr. F. J., 645 Summer Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
Dollard, Rev. Stewart E., West Baden College, West Baden Springs, 
Ind. 
*Donaghey, Rev. J. P., Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas 
Donnelly, Rev. J., 3743 Spruce Street, Phila., Pa. 
Donohue, Dr. Francis J., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
‘ Donovan, Rev. Joseph P., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Dore, Hon. Edward S., 182 East 72nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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* Dorzweiller, Rev. Edwin, St. Fidelis Monastery, Victoria, Kansas 
Downing, Prof. P. J., Fordham University, 100 Suydam Street, 
Bellaire, Long Island, N. Y. 
Doyle, Rev. Charles I., Loyola University, 6525 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Doyle, Rev. John J., Marian College, Indianapolis, Ind. 
‘Dubray, Very Rev. Charles A., Marist College, Washington, D. C. 
Dufault, Rev. Wilfrid J.,. Assumption College, Worcester, Mass. 
‘Dwyer, Rev. Edward M., Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 
Dwyer, Francis X., Harvard Law Library, Cambridge, Mass. 
Dwyer, Rev. W. J., Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 59 
_ Queen’s Park Crescent, Toronto, Canada 
Egan, Rev. James M., 487 Michigan Avenue, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Eggert, Joseph A., 602 East 37th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Eppig, Miss Rita, 6939 Oglesby Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Eslich, Leonard J., 1215% 25th Street, Des Moines, Iowa 
» Esser, Rev. Gerard, St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, III. 
Fabro, Rev. Cornelio, Via Mazzarino, 16, Rome, Italy 
‘ Fenton, Rev. Joseph C., Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 
‘Fitzgerald, James, 1127 Seminole Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Fitzgerald, Prof., John C., Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 
‘Fitzgibbon, Rev. Francis X., St. Joseph’s College for Women, 224 
Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn, New York 
‘ Fitzpatrick, Dr. Edward A., Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fitzpatrick, Rev. Joseph P., S. J., College of St. Francis Xavier, New 
York, N. Y. 
* Floersh, Most Rev. John A., 1118 South Third Street, Louisville, Ky. 
Flynn, Rev. Bernard M., Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 
' Flynn, Rev. Martin J., Immaculate Conception Seminary, Hunting- 
ton, N. Y. 
*Fochtman, Rev. Vincent A., Quincy College, Quincy, IIl. 
Foley, Rev. C. J., Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
‘Francis, Rt. Rev. Abbot, St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Florida 
Frey, Rev. Gerard L., Taft, La. 
Fritz, Rev. Henry, University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
Furlong, Rev. Walter J., St. John’s Seminary, Lake Street, Brighton, 
Mass. 
‘Gaffney, Rt. Rev. James P., St. John’s Seminary, Pulaski Heights, 
Little Rock, Ark. 
.Gallagher, Rev. Eugene, Immaculate Conception Rectory, Montclair, 
New Jersey 
Gallagher, Very Rev. P. J., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
Galliher, Rev. Daniel M., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 
Garcia, Rev. J. F., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, New York 
Garvey, Rev. Edwin C., Assumption College, Sandwich, Ontario, 
Canada 
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Gassler, Rt. Rev. F., St. Joseph’s Church, 423 Main Street, Baton 
Rouge, La. 
Gasson, Rev. John, Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile, Ala. 
Gaudin, Very Rev. Harold A., Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 
Gendreau, Rev. Alfred, St. Mary’s Seminary, North Paca Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 
“Gerow, Most Rev. Richard O., 107 South Union Street, Natchez, Miss. 
Ginsberg, Rev. Norbert, St. Francis College, Joliet, Ill. 
Glose, Rev. Joseph C., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 
Golatka, Rev. Walter, Maryhurst Normal, Kirkwood, Missouri 
Grady, Rt. Rev. Joseph E., St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, New 
York 
‘Graham, Rev. James J., 3169 So. Superior St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
, Greco, Rt. Rev. Charles P., 605 St. Maurice Street, New Orleans, La. 
- Gregory, Rev. Martin M., St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo. 
Grindel, Rev. Carl W., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Guilday, Rt. Rev. Peter, Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Guthrie, Rev. Hunter, Fordham University, New York, New York 
Hagerty, Prof. James L., St. Mary’s College, 1261 28th Ave., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Halpin, Rev. John, 2496 Marion Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Hannan, Rev. Jerome D., Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Hanrahan, Rev. Edward J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

‘ Harman, Mrs. Ira C., 1540 Scott Avenue, Chicago Heights, IIl. 
Hauber, Rev., Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Hayes, Rev. John M., St. Angel’s Church, 1322 Massasoit Avenue, 

Chicago, IIl. 
Hebert, Very Rev. Joseph, University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ontario 
‘Heelan, Most Rev. Edmond, 2221 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa 
Heidenreich, Rev. Thomas Aquinas, Capuchin Monastery, Garrison, 
New York 
Heidingsfelder, Dr. George, Eichstaett, Bavaria, Germany 
Heiser, Rev. Basil, Our Lady of Cary Seminary, Cary, Ohio 
Heney, Rev. Lawrence J., Loyola University, Los Angeles, Calif. 
: Henry, Rt. Rev. Hugh T., 1248 Newton Street N. E., Washington, 
D. C. 
Herr, Rev. Vincent, Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 
Hickey, Rt. Rev. Augustine F., 34 Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
Hickey, Margaret G., Hotel Taft, New York, New York 
Hoban, Rev. James H., 217 W. Fourth St., Dayton, Ohio 
Hoever, Rev. Hugo H., 120 Lyons Hall, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Horan, Dr. Ellamay, 6819 Jeffery Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Howard, Most Rev. Francis W., 1140 Madison Ave., Covington, Ky. 
‘Hurley, Miss Lucy, 170 Meade Avenue, Passaic, N. J. 
Ireton, Most Rev. Peter L., 800 Cathedral Place, Richmond, Va. 
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‘ Jacobi, Rev. H. Joseph, 503 Queen and Crescent Bldg., New Orleans, 
La. 
Janssen, Rev. Francis, 6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 

‘Johnson, Dr. George, Lincoln University, Lincoln, Pa. 

Kane, Rev. William H., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 
Kearney, James J., College of Law, Notre Dame, Ind. 

‘Kelley, Very Rev. James F., Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 
Kelly, Rev. Arthur J., Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 

‘Kelly, Most Rev. Francis M., 275 Harriet Street, Winona, Minn. 
Kelly, Chaplain John S., Albrook Field, Canal Zone 
‘Killeen, Rev. S. M., Norbertine Fathers, 209 S. Adams Street, Green 

Bay, Wis. 
Kilzer, Rev. Ernest, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

\Klonowski, Rev. Henry T. T., 1212 Prospect Street, Scranton, Pa. 
Koenig, Rev. Harry C., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, 

Tl. 
Kohl, Rev. Walter J., 321 Lake Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Kramer, Dr. Grace A., 319 E. 25th Street, Baltimore, Md. 

‘Kreilkamp, Mr. Karl, Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas 

Kroger, Rev. Vincent, Duns Scotus College, Redford Station, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Krost, Rev. John G., St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, III. 

Kubis, Dr. Joseph F., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Kurtin, Rev. Alfred, St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, IIl. 

Lafieus, Rev. Verbis, St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, Abbeville, La. 

Langan, Rev. Edmund J., 853 Capouse Ave., Scranton, Pa. 

Larkin, Very Rev. Michael J., 2901 S. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, 
La. 

LeBreton, Mrs. Dagmar Renshaw, 3369 State Street Drive, New 
Orleans, La. 

’ Lewell, Rev. Raymond P., 6363 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 
Leick, Rt. Rev. Michael, St. Anne Convent, Melbourne, Ky. 
Leimkuhler, Rev. Edwin M., University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
Lincoln, Miss Natalie, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Canada 
‘Linehan, Rev. James C., St. Edward’s Seminary, Kenmore, Univ. Sta., 

Seattle, Wash. 
Linnehan, Rev. R. F., St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 
Lintz, Rev. Edward J., Nazareth College, Rochester, New York 
Loeber, Dr. Maud, 2519 Short Street, New Orleans, La. 
Lownik, Mr. Theodore F., 6201 S. California Ave., Chicago, III. 
Lucks, Rev. Henry A., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 
Lyons, Rev. Avitus E., 2425 Cherry Street, Toledo, Ohio 

* MacDonnell, Rev. Joseph F., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 
Mahoney, Rev. James J., Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 

Maksimik, Rev. A., St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, Mich. 
Mangan, Rev. Bernard P., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

-Marique, Rev. Joseph M., Inisfada, Manhasset, L. I., N. Y. 

Maritain, Prof. Jacques, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
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‘Markham, Rev. Daniel H., College of St. Rose, 454 Western Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. 
Marling, Rev. Joseph M., St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio 
: Marquette, Rev. Preston, Immaculate Conception Church, Marrero, La. 
McAlister, Rev. Daniel, 1086 Guerrero Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
McAllister, Rev. Joseph B., Sulpician Seminary, Catholic University, 
Wash., D. C. 
‘ McAndrew, Rev. James P., 312 Davis Street, Scranton, Pa. 
McAuliffe, Most Rev. Maurice F., 140 Farmington Ave., Hartford, 
Conn. 
‘McCall, Prof. Raymond J., 2110 Avenue I., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McCormick, Rev. John F., Loyola University, Chicago, II. 
‘ McCormick, Rt. Rev. P. J., Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
McDonald, Rev. Lloyd P., St. Mary’s Seminary, North Paca Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 
‘McDonald, Rev. William J., 341 Caldwell Hall, Catholic University, 
Wash., D. C. 
McDonough, Rt. Rev. James M., St. Mary’s Seminary, 1227 Ansel 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
McFadden, Rev. Charles J., Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 
McGarrigle, Rev. Francis J., Seattle College, Marion and Broadway, 
Seattle, Washington 
\McGucken, Rev. W. J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
McKeough, Rev. M. J., 920 Christina Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McKian, John D., 7224 Jeffery Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
McKinnon, Mr. Harold R., 1900 Broadway, San Francisco, Calif. 
-McLarney, Rev. J. J.. 557 Mt. Vernon Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
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